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PREFACE 


The League of Nations is conceived by the writer as 
an edifice with two wings, economic and political. 
Many main problem* of both kinds have had to be 
passed under review, but the object of this book is to 
explain and illustrate the practical method of World- 
Partnership. It is regarded as an indispensable ad$ % 
tion te political World-Government, as a system of 
more constructive and reconciling possibilities, and as 
essential to any firm prospect of enduring peace. The 
attempt has been made, with allowance for various 
contingencies, which -may yet work either way, to 
look forward for such a least interval of a few decades 
as usually divides one great war- from another; and to 
consider what factors must profoundly alter the situa- 
tion of to-day. A United Germany, enlarged by the 
addition of Austria proper, and a United Russia will 
•ount again sooner or later. As the combined states- 
manship of the English-speaking peoples has created 
the beginnings of a League of Nations, nothing but* the 
> continued leadership and guardianship of the English- 
speaking peoples together can ensure the development 
of the League and bring it to maturity. The clSef 
themes of the following pages are thus indioate*l # 
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able from the Russian. *One <Jr the otffbr must be 
surely solved — but both ought to be — before me bases, 
of peace laid down by the Paris .Congress can be as 
broad and steady as those 'laid downjby the Congress 
of Vienna, when all the Powers of Europe, frtfm the 
United Kingdom over to Russia, wire practically 
strong guarantors! Hence the question of indemni- 
ties, like every other, has been examined from the 
point of view which looks beyond the day. 

Of the making of books on the League of Nations 
there is no end, and I would not have added another 
but that the standpoint is different. It is also 
decided, and steady thought, long acquaintance with 
the working of politics, and a life-long study of the 
.better as well as the worse kind of German feeling 
have satisfied me that the standpoint is true. • • 

Any degree of definite firmness, as well as equally 
clear-minded moderation, is required at the moment 
and for some time may be, for dealing with the German 
race; but the writer cannot regard that race as irre- 
deemable. There are too many things to remember 
which might just have turned events a different way, 
but for the fateful accident of the ex-Emperor’s per- 
sonality. I and one of mine — exceptionally near friends 
always while we were together — had a common taste 
foe German studies, and owed much to them, but were 
under no illusions about the approach of what we 
regretted. %We meant to live for the safety of Britain 
and her friends in the war and for the cause of peace 
gfterwards. As for that, one must tjy to live- for, two. 
There can be no solution by special dealing with 
Genftany; but only by a practical system of general 
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pqace ii^to'wliich Gerhiahy Might enter on equal terms 
srconsisttent with the world’s security. 

It is almost better to be against the League of 
Nations than nol.to think tight out what ih involves. 

Reflection lops led me, therefore, to believe that the 
entire ^co-operation of peoples is the only likely 
alternative to the return of that internecine climax of 
ccmjtetition which we call war. From what we may 
fairly term “ a new way of working together,” in addi- 
tion to the political institutions of the League, there 
is everything to expect ; but there can be no 
reasonable hope in one without the other. World- 
Government as a scheme of law tempered by coercion 
would be like a whole College of Physicians to treat 
war as a dangerous disease, often critical, sometimes 
> violent, °al ways latent. World-Partnership for the 
organisation of common interests would be like a 
Ministry of Health to alter the environment, change 
the wrong way of life altogether, and prevent the 
germs of the war-disease from lodging and breeding as 
hitherto. Mutual service as a normal and a strong 
system between nations is the real alternative to re- 
current crises of mutual slaughter. 

World-Partnership looks to the creation of far more 
inducements to keep the peace rather than to penalties 
for breaking it. Compulsory arbitration on one class 
of acute issues, and delaying procedure on issues of a 
worse kind, cannot be enough. Unless we eet ourselves 
thoroughly after Armageddon to remove war-motives 
by organisation ^expressly designee! for that purpose 
the* war-spirit somewhere will bide its time desgitfe 
.all the international arrangements for * artritra- 
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tion, argument, delay and repression. It vrifl §nd occa- 
sion to.treat these as a paraphernalia of big-wf^s, red*' 
tape, sealing wax and constabulafy; and in the end it 
will risk conclusions. 

In "the age of flying, which will do a$ much^as any 
single influence before it to change the character of 
civilised intercourse and communications, World- 
Partnership would handle the economic globe mbre as 
a whole. By concerted development and guaranteed 
distribution it would prove that resources are sufficient 
for all nations and individuals. It would prove that 
steady good management cdn eliminate even the 
imagined need for paroxysms of massed killing. The 
creative peace could offer more inducements to every 
•nation than could war to any nation. In my judgment 
it would make war obsolete by making it irrelevant. c 

Neither the beginnings of World-Government nor 
any real system of World-Partnership were possible 
before, but the latter like the former is now as wholly 
practicable as required. 

Though to show how it might be done is the purpose 
of the following chapters, in no respect do they con- 
sciously shirk the difficulties, and in examining these 
rigorously the writer has been led sometimes to con- 
clusions against his own inclination. 

Social-peace, under the conditions which the war 
has bequeathed, is regarded throughout as henceforth 
inseparable* from world-peace ; and special attention 
has been given at many points to this aspect, but 
particularly in the full chapter devdted to the origin 
and ponsequences of the accepted demand for an 
international labour-code. 
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J[t wil| baleen that the* Entire policy of World- 
•Partnefrship is worked ouUwith reference to practical 
examples. Not one person in a thousand realises 
the # extent to vfciich comifion management' between 
^ nations has been carried on for years by a score or 
more of official organs. The Postal Unipn treats the 
world as one; just as the coming* Air Union must. 
These institutions, now ready to be taken over, have 
been hutments, as it were, put up in advance of the 
permanent offices of the League of Nations. 

But, above all, the % Inter-Allied Organisation for 
supply and transport and economic victory in the war, 
was, as has been said, a true working model of World- 
Partnership. It was a new thing. Its operations, 
especially after America joined the Allies, were of. 
•extraordinary range and interest. 

The present account is, I think, the fullest yet pub- 
lished concerning the rise and activities of this system. 
It threw a flood of light on the question of economic 
adjustment and mutual service between nations. Its 
machinery is now adapted to the problems of relief, 
supply, transport, and precaution which have to be 
faced by the Supreme Economic Council in Paris. One 
of my chief endeavours has been to show that for the 
permanent objects of a peace-system the common 
economic administration employed by the Allies and 
America during the war can be taken over by the 
League of USTations with invaluable effect, «cven if the 
functions of the higher Councils and the various Tech- 
nical CommitteeSfare largely changed, and their busi-, 

nes£ becomes consultative^and advisory. • 

, * * # 

, To this side of economic partnership, and* to* the 
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“spheres of equal opporCunity ’’ under t&e'si^eraiqty 
of the Jjeague, the writer looks for a solution *bf that*' 
central problem in Europe which also is the central 
problem of lasting peace. The . tferman raoff of 
80,006,000 is now in a position unprecedented in 
history — pent up in its home bounds and without a 
shred of over-seas possessions to give outlet anjl 
scope. Franoe could create an immense colonial em- 
pire after 1871. The significance of that very great 
episode is recalled in these pages. The German race 
has no such resort. There has .never been a case like 
this, and some constructive system must be applied to 
it ; or in the sequel, whether near or far, there cannot 
be peace. Possession cannot be restored; but a fair 
‘and full and safe substitute can be devised as soon as 
Germany gives satisfactory evidence that she is pre-» 
pared to accept without mental reservation a new 
system of economic World-Partnership as well as of 
political World-Government. 

Nothing in sight would make more difference to the 
future. As matters stand, no great war ever was fol- 
lowed by a more disquieting and limited peace. 
Everywhere the democratic atmosphere is charged 
with agitation. There is still war or anarchy, or 
both, between the Baltic and the Pacific across a sixth 
part of the whole earth. Without a restored Russia 
no outlook can be confident. Either a Bolshevist or 
reactionary or even a patriotic junction between Ger- 
many and Russia might disrupt civilisation as violently 
•as before or to even worse effect. • The conclusion 
^hjch pomes out of thS chapters devoted to these Sub- 
jects is 'that Europe is still too much like a town o£ 
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wooden ihodses , which was largely occupied in the 
manufacture of matches, and, after being on fire, is 
tempted to rebuild faith timber as before, instead of 
witfflyick and stone. * ' 

, That honour*and interest alike under the new Condi- 
tions engage the United States to full participation in 
the League — if American influence is to be as effective 
as American responsibility is in any case inevitable— 
I have sought to demonstrate very amply and from 
quite another point of view than that of Anglo- 
Americanism, as ordinarily understood. The working 
friendship of the British Commonwealth and the 
United States is a splendid sponsorship for the League. 
But that position is not enough for the English-speak- 
ing peoples themselves, much less for others. They" 
•want peace, not war. They would have war, sooner 
or later, and not peace, unless their statesmanship, 

' backed by public opinion, sets itself to realise the 
wider and firmer hope which only World-Partnership 
can give. 

Then, indeed, the League of Nations may mean as 
much for the future of mankind as the first rise of par- 
liamentary institutions was to mean for our own his- 
tory. The League will have the duty of enlarging from 
the outset of its own life the system provided before- 
hand, which is made the minimum partly in order 
to leave freedom to the League itself to do what 
may be further desired. Development on *the side of 
economic partnership’must follow more or less in any 
t me - The broad 8 r asp of that method from the begin** 

| mn £ wou ^d be both the sufest nieans of remedying the 
|- present state of Europe, and of organising that crea* 
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tive peace of mutual servicfe afnd connhbn interests 
which is conceived in this book as the true way to fhe 
extinction of war and the incalculable increase of 
human welfare and happiness. I • 

Hence, for all who Believe these twines, the Iteague 
of Nations becomes the greatest of continuingi causes. 
It might easily become— however little the possibility 
is to be desired for itself— a dividing line betweefi 
parties in many countries simultaneously. 

The charge of idealism one could not hope to escape 
if one wished. But let us distinguish. It will also Be 
said on the contrary that the, staple of the thing is 
materialism. Neither suggestion touches the spirit of 
this work. It is constructive but not materialistic. 

< Jf no one has more faith than the writer in the truth 
and power of definite idealism, no one has more dreads 
of vague ideology. If there be any, however, to whom 
Armageddon has made no profound difference of mind 
and feeling but has left them where they were, it is 
not so with me. 

Let me add that the book has had to be written under 
severe delaying conditions, and my first thanks are 
owing to Major Astor who placed valuable material 
at my disposal and cheered on the task in ceaseless 
ways. Many others have given me the ablest help. Nor 
can I conclude without acknowledging my indebted- 
ness in several chapters to Mr. L. S. Woolfs work on 
“ International Government.” Its anti-national tone 
is unnecessary and hurtful, because World-Govern- 
.ment and World-Partnership must f depend for their 
~ progress on consenting activities and not on any super- 

fiatiftnaJ domination. In spite of this defect Mr. 

• • 
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W'oolf’s'pages are a mine of facts as well as a model 
of classification, and indispensable to any student of a 
subject. which itis very safe to say will be much heard 
of throughout th& century. Finally, I must apologise 
because* to avo!d further delay the book goes through 
without an index ; but on that account* the chapter- 
headings have been made so full that the place of an 
index is partly served by the table of contents. 


February 19, 1919. « 


J. L. G. 
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CHAPTER I 

A PRIMARY WAR, LARGELY ABOUT FOOD AND RAW 
MATERIALS : INSEPARABLE CONNECTION OF THE 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS OF THE PEACE : SHORT 
VIEWS AND LONG ViEWS BOTH NECESSARY : THREE 
DANGERS TO A LEAGUE OF NATIONS : INTER-BREED- 
ING OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS IN 
HISTORY : THE HEART OF A PROBLEM. 

• The war was caused on Germany’s part by manj 
factors, and some of them even yet have not been ade- 
quately examined. A few close observers and long 
residents who knew German life and politics in the 
grain tell us that a world-wide convulsion had its 
narrow origin in the Prussian three-class franchise, 
now swept away but more reactionary in effect up to 
1918 than was ours up to 1832. There is shrewdness in 
this paradox. The stronger view, none the less, sees an 
origin of the struggle commensurate with its character 
as an economic Armageddon no less than an almost 
universal .trial of relative killing-power. The war with 
many names was in one main aspect a war about food- 
supply and raw materials. To this extent it was 
Germany’s fight to escape from the economic position 
of interdependence without security into which she 
had insensibly fallen— to obtain. for herself inde- 
pendent control «f an ample share in the worldV 
supplies of primary resources. 'The war meant mugh" 

else, but t his it meant as well, and this was a Vital 
• . * _ * 
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factor in its causes. Germany’s superstructure before 
the struggle was a splendid edifice, but its basis was 
hazardpus in a way quite unforeseen in 1871. * 

After the victory of the Allies and America, one 
of the fundamental economic problems of the warld 
still remains the same, or, rather, is aggravated. It 
was rfot confined to Germany. It might yet become 
more serious for varigus countries, including our own. 
Economic interdependence amongst nations must in- 
crease. If their insecurity increases with it there c mus£ 
be more war, whether systems are democratic or not. 
It would be only a question of time. 

The purpose of these pages is to show that the chief 
problem of a peace-system is to^reconcile the security 
and progress of nations with interdependence between 
them, and that this can only be done by equipping a 
League of Nations with a new economic system. Hfthe 
modern world, no policy attempting to shape and har- 
monise the related lives of peoples can hope for success 
if political institutions, in the more conventional sense, • 
are created without an economic counterpart. The 
latter may be the more important of the two. In effect 
upon the daily stuff and substance of human interests, 
upon the growing unity or nourished antagonisms of 
the various States, upon the smooth or violent play of 
social movements, the economic factor in the inter- 
course of nations after the war may be decisive for 
every prospect of a peaceful and advancing civilisation. 
Man does not live by bread alone, but as he is made 
bread is his basis. Without it no exercise of his spirit 
will sustain him, and political forms will only fill his 
belly with the east wind. Take bread in this connec- 
tion as an image for every concrete means of subsist- 
ence and well-being. But Mr. Hoover is right in 
regarding food itself as the foundation of the civilised 
structure. . 

The economies of the peace, in mv judgment, will 
*£>rove to be the pith of the matter, for the transition 
»' th«vy t are obviously bigger than everything else. The 
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handling oi^tjiat abnbrmal period between shortage 
of vital Supplies amongst so many peoples and return- 
ing abundance, between devastation and restoration, 
between the ruin # of # old forms and the full establish- 
ment* of new, may make the whole difference in the 
coming years to t*he League of Nations. This ques- 
tion wil£ especially determine the future feeling of 
various races and peoples towards those leading inter- 
Allied Powers who at first must settle the system and 
guide the counsels of the League. The phase of transi- 
tion must last for periods of differing length m different 
connections. A year must be allowed for the full re- 
conversion of industry in Great Britain to civil pur- 
poses, but that will only be the beginning of our 
reconstruction. The full* reconstructive process of the 
transition will take several years in our own country, 
and iif others more years. 

Much sooner the recent stringency of supplies — 
owing partly to the vast withdrawal of male labour 
from work to war, partly to the corresponding diver- 
sion of shipping from civil commerce — may be turned 
in several respects into something more like a glut. 
Then the economic mechanism of mutual aid, admit- 
tedly indispensable to the League of Nations at the 
outset, may easily appear for a time to be of less 
account. It may seem negligible to the majority 
almost everywhere. Strong private interests, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, to whom it must in any case be 
irksome, may well try to get rid of it altogether. Yet 
if we think seriously on the cause and cure of modern 
war — and especially how to avoid new wars which may 
well be threatened in new ways sooner than is now 
commonly supposed— we shall foresee the necessity for 
some great departure from all former policy and to- 
wards definite economic means of World-Partnership. 
The jnecessity promises *to be more critical the further 
we loqjc forward. J shall hope to show that the new 
system must be creative if itis to be preventive ; tKat it 
must be shaped to deal not only with crises, but wltn ' 
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the ordinary conditions from which cri&g’ gradually 
arise ; that it must aim not merely at averting war, but. 
at organising the fullest possible benefits of peace ; that 
a better management in common of the world and, its 
resources might be made to give more abundances all 
peoples. This might even be made so much to the 
enhanced advantage of mankind that for the fifst time 
peace would be universally recognised as the common 
and inviolable interest, and the war-motive would did 
out altogether. 


I. 

When we are about to determine the character of 
new institutions, which we hope will mark a turning- 
point for the whole future of the world, we must have 
f cboth short views and long views. If we must apply 
the short views to the transition, we must apply the f 
long views to the further sequel. We must reckon 
with the wide wave-strokes of history. We must re- 
member that its rhythms swing not by half-decades or 
decades, but by generations or half-centuries. We 
must recollect what periods elapsed between Rosbach 
and Jena, between Napoleon’s triumphs and 
Bismarck’s, between the dismemberment of France 
in 1871 and the debacle of Germany in 1918. 
We must think for thirty and fifty years ahead, 
forecasting alternative contingencies with the best 
powers of our judgment. We must keep in mind not 
only the whole map of the new Europe as it 
exists half-weltering to-day, or as it may be more 
or less stabilised to-morrow, but the map of a narrow- 
ing and more closely interacting world just entering 
on the new age of human flight % with its novel traffic 
across all nations, and continents, deserts and mdun- 
‘•tains, seas and oceans. This art iS about to change 
*alj kinds of political hnd Economic conditions arid to 
bhahgemany of them radicallv. Social and class move; 
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ments, liki cbmmercial affairs, are bound in the coming 
. circumstances to be of a more international and inter- 
continental character. These, at least, are plain 
certainties. • * 

When we are at the doors of the Peace Congress, 
trying to huddle into a few months its efforts «to re- 
mould the destinies of mankind for centuries,* it is 
strange that so little has been done # by exponents of the 
'political institutions of a League of Nations to awaken 
statesmanship and public opinion to the meaning and 
scope of necessities on the economic side. It may be or 
not the more difficult part. It will assuredly be the 
more living part of ajiy peace-system which is to have 
a chance to endure anc| succeed. 

The League of Nations hitherto was not only politi- 
cally but physically impracticable. In a weak or an 
effective form according as we are more or less surely 
guided, it is now to be achieved, chiefly because it has 
t at last become achievable. But it has only been made 
possible by the scientific and economic changes. These 
have reduced distance, quickened transport, and 
worked every kind of technical magic for putting into 
instant touch the thoughts of nations the most distant 
from each other, and expediting all their mutual 
transactions. Air-power in civil life comes to 
stimulate all else, by a form of traffic not only the 
freest and for many purposes the speediest, but which 
may well be, as good commercial judges think, the 
busiest. With a couple of days 5 delay, or less, the 
British and American peoples will be able to read each 
other's newspapers and know about each other fully for 
the first time. This modifies enormously the pre-war 
state of all civilised societies and the conditions of their 
intercourse. It makes a closer web of the life and 
activities of the worl<J. It is inconceivable that the 
League of Nations, failing in due regard to these facts 
and their furthe# developments, can hope to operate 
effectually by courts, deldgatiohs, tribunals, and ppli- 
# tical executives alone-supplemented in emergenfiy bj 
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the armed use of deterrent or repressive forge. Its 
purposes never can be sufficiently forwarded without a 
far broader alteration in the world’s € whole way of life. 
The urgent need is for the steady^ creative povfer of 
a full economic policy to extinguish o the motives of 
war between civilised societies. Otherwise the League 
would be like an aesthetic amateur planning the archi- 
tecture of the house of his desire without regard to 
the foundations, the kitchen, and the services. <* 


II. 

r 

Yet with the Armistice came a surprising ten- 
dency. There was a risk that the chief designers pf the 
League, still in a state of projection as regards all its 
c political part, might themselves break up real 
mechanisms which already existed for its service. o 
These were the inter-allied organisations, the Mari- 
time Council, the Food Alliance, the Council for 
Finance and Purchase, the more separate Committees 
for raw materials. On the economic side, these were 
the agents of victory in the war. They could well be 
adapted for the new purposes of international consul- 
tation and service, essential to any serious project of 
lasting peace. They were created under pressure of 
war. Nothing else could have given them being.. They 
were like creative things emerging out of all its de- 
struction. They are as much needed, in my view, for 
reconstruction and resettlement in the world as for 
the war itself. Later, they would undoubtedly give 
the likeliest means of solution for the deeper problems 
tfhich brought on the great war, and in another gene- 
ration or sooner might threaten a worse Armageddon. 
Fortunately, several essentials of the system are saved 
.Jor the time. They are kept in beiig for measures of 
•relief and succour on the wrdest scale. Time is gained 
for thought on issues reaching far beyond those of 
urgent international help. 
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The inter- Allied Boards are capable of enlargement 
‘into fully representative international Boards under 
the League. Tjjeii* character as a linked series, their 
evdlution under pressure of war, their way of working, 
will be more fully described in later chapters than 
yet ha| been clone in any published account. Enough 
to say here that they have managed — and on a scale 
•which no one who knows about n can call less than 
stupendous — the purchase, supply, and distribution 
of food, raw materials, munitions, equipment, as well 
as the allocation of shipping; that they have dealt 
with finance at its biggest, though chiefly as concerns 
America; and were*in rapid progress towards a still 
more powerfully unified method when the war ceased. 
These agencies, then, are in real being and action while 
evefythmg political in the project for the beginnings of 
world government is still on paper. These organisa- 
tions have been saving for belligerent purposes far and • 
wide, and for social purposes as well. These co- 
operating bodies are the things which did most to 
make the partners great and small in the fighting 
League of Liberty feel that they were members of one 
another. The system dealt with the daily interests of 
mankind. It adjusted many interests of the sort, 
hitherto principal causes of suspicion, fear, and con- 
flict. It met anxieties and desires certain to revive 
in a more aggravated form if competition and inse- 
curity are again to work unchecked right through the 
commercial intercourse between nations. 

In that case, as it is in the nature of all persons and 
States to seek security in matters of subsistence and 
welfare, those countries which might feel themselves 
at a disadvantage, or under exploitation, or at risk of 
coming short, would as a matter of cohrse seek to 
contrive an improved position. Rival groups would 
re^tppear. They once more we would have the forces 
most likely to put the ^xtreipe strain upon the pcfli- 
tical boiler-plates of the League of Nations. # Tc^ put it. 

1 another way, we would have the old fatal process # of 
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pressure, counter-pressure afid ixplosioiTr Ypt there 
seems still to be a possibility that economic cp-opera- 
tion* between the Allies, including America, may be' 
dissolved for all chief purposes aftqr the Paris Con- 
ference has produced a mainly political Constitfltion 
for the new system of perpetual Peace. r Or, if not dis- 
solved, the partnership may be reduced to the tenti- 
porary shaped of a Charitable Organisation Society for 
the relief of distressed peoples. The leading Associates, 
upon whom the entire responsibility rests — our late 
enemies being now helpless and many of our friends 
having to be put on their feet — may try, it seems, to 
set up a legal superstructure with one hand, while 
abolishing with the other handdhe existing and best 
means for binding people together by the surest ties 
of common interest and by strong habits of mutual 
service. This would be not only a disconcerting but an 
ominous paradox. Upon its prevention at all costs and 
Hipon the decisive adoption of a very different con- 
structive view everything is like to depend in the long c 
run for the better or worse destinies of the world. 


III. 

Amongst dangers to the League of Nations let us 
notice three. 

One of them is of a familiar kind. At the end of a 
long and exhausting war peoples are subject by reac- 
tion to moral lassitude and fatigue; they are too apt 
to lack the spiritual and mental energy for carrying 
through the high purposes to which they were inspired 
by the clearer vision and purer impulses of the begin- 
nings. When immediate safety is won, thorough 
attack on the great problems of an enduring peace 
requires freshness and vigour • when they are no 
longer capable. There is every temptation to huddle 
through some questions # in what seems the easiest vijay 
, and. to shirk others wliere tne solution may seem to 
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demand, mere effort or more* disinterestedness. Men 
t will do#anything for war. They never will do enough 
for peace until they are roused to peace-effort on a 
warjpcale. • * 

Tne; next danger is that in the hour of success 
motives of egotism, gain, and passion always tejid to 
muddy and abase the ideals which were l^ept aloft and 
bright in the hours of appeal for the last exertion and 
the last sacrifice. Private interests going back to 
ordinary business desire, as a matter of course, to 
be free from all restraint and interference; and 
inevitably they seek their own account without close 
regard to any general ideal whatever or to any co- 
herent policy for dealing with the lasting issues which 
may again mean questions of life and death for another 
generation. 

Owing to such reasons as these, the worst moral 
tragedy of a great war is often the kind of peace, 
concluded by those who have had their quarrel just. 

But in the present emergency the most subtle 
danger to the future is of another sort altogether and 
has a much worthier origin. The case for the League 
qjf Nations has been too much argued from the 
beginning in juridical terms ignoring the economic 
causes of the Great War, the unparalleled conflict of 
economic organisations into which it resolved itself, 
and the measureless economic consequences which it 
leaves behind through its influence on the mind of 
labour everywhere, as well as on the industry and 
finances of so many nations as nations. We heard 
theories of “ sovereignty,” of “ justiciable and non- 
justiciable ” issues, of abstract changes in maritime 
doctrine. We heard proposals for Executives, repre- 
sentative assemblies, Courts, bureaux ; for ^rbitratioh, 
persuasion, *f or armed force in the last resort — even 
Idf.the coercive part 6f economic actiofi. 

The political ustitutions required we shall study # . 
in their place. They are one side of the right work.* 
But only one side. I am amongst the furthest #rom 
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disrespect towards what is ablest and besj in the 
general literature of this question. But much, ev6n 
of the best, hardly touches the mo^f formidable prob- 
lems connected with the cause and cure of nfbdern 
war. It hardly heeds those ordinary but cumulative 
* tendencies in the daily life of the world— a$ hitherto 
arranged— which, if left to resume their former action, 
would again work up of themselves to warlike crises 
after paralysing or disrupting the League. • 

This tendency to a one-sided discussion of the politi- 
cal and legal forms of any effort at World-Government 
derives no doubt from a false analogy with national 
constitutions. When these are drawn and established 
the economic question for every civilised State settles 
itself on one principle— except in the British Empire, 
which is different, for it is in itself a League of Nations. 
Every other civilised State settles the economic ques- 
tion, so far as this can do it, by entire free trade 
within the national boundaries. Under any political 
constitution, every part of the country has equal 
access to the resources of every other part. 

The case is quite other with any project of World 
Government. Free Trade throughout the world is at 
present impracticable, for reasons which will 
appear in a later chapter. For those reasons not even 
President Wilson proposes it. Nor would Free Trade 
by itself come near to solving all the various economic 
problems perilous to a League of Nations. Its Con- 
stitution— unlike a National Constitution— must have 
definite economic arrangements and functions as an 
organic part of it. Otherwise, within the political 
system of a World League there must arise profound 
economic antagonism of a kind which cannot occur 
under the Constitution of a National State based on 
entire Free Trade within its oWn frontiers, and work- 
ing on that basis fnore or less by national co-operation. 
*• No sanctions, and noi repressive authority . in 
•reserve, will make any scheme of the kind to which 
•the Paris Congress tends to limit itself sufficient to 
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jive Eh^ probability of harmony and permanence to a 
^eague of Nations. 


IV. 

• 

Through this problem in the twentieth century, runs 
a primal thesis. The fight for food^rounds must have 
been a first cause of tribal war. Space fails to show 
even By way of summary the constant parallelism and 
increasing interaction between economic developments 
ana other factors in history. Kant, in his treatise on 
Perpetual Peace, touched, though casually, on the 
giowth of trade between nations, but he drew ar 
optimistic and illogical conclusion. The closest human 
intercourse of other kinds, even community of re- 
ligion, has never of itself prevented quarrels. Why, 
then, should war be prevented by commercial inter- 
course between nations unless that field of affairs, ir 
its turn, is positively organised for world-peace? Even 
of the American Constitution Daniel Webster said, in 
effect — with all the orator’s emphasis of a considerable 
truth-— that “ Commerce, Commerce, Commerce ” was 
the beginning and end of it. Karl Marx, in the German 
way, exaggerates a theory beyond all measure in his 
materialistic interpretation of history. As long as 
man is a mortal and fugitive creature and an un- 
fathomable mystery to himself, he will be capable of 
violence for ideals, emotions, dreams, and fantasies 
which have nothing to do with any thought of 
material .profit. Economics are not all. 

But unless we see the spiritual and material forces 
continually interacting — mating, as it were, and 
bleeding new movements— we understand.nothing In 
history. Who can separate the political and social con- 
sequences of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
fromrthe results of opening at the same time the Indies 
and the Americas? Who shall say whether Jhb 
French Revolution or the parallel industrial ?evo- w 
# lution was the more potent? Who now c§,n dis- 
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tmguish after a certain period thfiif converging 
effects on democracy? Who can separate the spread 
of freedom in the nineteenth century from the 
advance of applied science ? Or, t6 take it reversely, 
who can explain solid, cohesive, nationalism with- 
out c any reference to its impalpable elements— his- 
toric imagination and poetry ? No man, or* at least 
no wise man, can so dissociate the workings of 
matter and spirit. There is a moral revulsion agairfst 
the vast horror and sorrow of the Great War.* There 
is a quickened conscience to condemn and remove tne 
evils of established oppression or outbreaks of tramp- 
ling tyranny. There is a new feeling that the whole 
world must pay at last for h\iman wrong perpetuated 
in any part of it. But more significant in the end 
than all these may be the economic precedents, lessons 
and results of the war. It was the climax and synthesis 
< and supreme combination, so far, of all social forces. 
Its huge object-lesson in that respect will probably 
leave a more ineffaceable impression on human thought 
and work than massacre and destruction and grief 
unspeakable will leave upon the human conscience. 
The masses of men everywhere were startled and 
amazed by a vast outpouring of wealth, a revelation 
of the giant possibilities of organised effort, which first 
taught them that almost infinitely more might have 
been done in peace to make both a better and stronger 
society. That impression, however exaggerated — or 
partly belated now that so much of the money is gone 
■—is what chiefly stirs Labour and shakes the industrial 
system. 

That is the thought which brings this introduction 
to a focus. Work and energy in the desire for widen- 
ing opportunity, for rising and yet more # secure pros- 
perity — this is the larger part pf the living substance 
of human things. It must be dealt with by any 
••League of Peace which hopes to brftig about a Willing 
’haymony of nations a*s distinguished from the forced 
&nd # opportunist quiescence of some of them undey 
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the predomfn&nce of others: * All civilised peoples 
desire assured supplies of food, raw materials, 
manufacture, and fair access to markets. Civilised 
peoples will always strive for these. If a peace- 
system gives better, advantages and more security in 
these respects %t will last; if not, it cannot 4ast. 
That is the heart of a problem which no n$w juridical 
treatment, no legalistic approach to World-Govern- 
ment, can by themselves sufficiently influence. 

Never in the world’s history were political institu- 
tions, whether national or international, so critically 
subject to economic stresses and strains as will be the 
case in the coming epoch. The economic relations of 
peoples will not regulate themselves any more than 
the economic relations of classes within any one 
country. How, then, are they to be harmonised? On 
what principles and by what mechanism? 

To answer these questions in the ensuing chapters • 
we must look back a little before we look forward. 

First, we must see how unprecedented in the two 
generations before the war was the increase of inter- 
dependence between the various parts of the world; 
why this tendency failed to prevent the struggle; 
yet why the interweaving process is not only irre- 
versible in its nature, but is certain to develop further 
and incalculably. 

Secondly, we must study the extraordinary economic 
machinery called into being to supply and co-ordinate 
the common war-effort of the Allied and American 
coalition and to besiege the enemy. 

Thirdly; it must be explained why there is an un- 
answerable case for the continuance of much of this 
machinery — even for the extension of part of it- 7 - 
during the §rst years of reconstruction and 1 readjust- 
ment, not only in Europe, but also as regards wide 
regions in Asia and Africa, 

Fourthly, we slAll see why some corresponding sys-* # 
tem of economic co-operation must be a permajwt 
jnd indispensable part of any League of Nation^ 
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which seeks a fundamental recbnciiiatien^ of peoples 
and at the same time understands the new* connection 
between world-peace and social peace — whiclf means 
so to reckon with Labour’s efforts*, dreams, unrest, as 
to avert the submersive tumults which would be likely 
to lead to a renewal of world- war. ■ 0 

Fifthly, we must examine a few special questions 
like those bearing on the unlikelihood of maintaining 
any stable equilibrium of civilisation without the fulj 
participation of the United States in responsibility as 
in influence or without the adhesion of a restored 
Russia. 

The conclusion must be that we cannot depend so 
much on constitutional tradition and analogy 
on the political side, but rather on the efficiency 
of fresh contrivance *on the economic side. We 
must think not merely of ways of dealing with possible 
wars, but even more of the energetic, fruitful encour- 
agement of peace-habits, peace-interests, peace-ideals. 
We must think mainly not of restraints and deterrents, © 
however necessary these will be, but of new reasons 
and inducements for all peoples to live at amity 
with their neighbours. 


V. 

For along the routes of the coming traffic all will 
be neighbours, as are houses in streets. In the age 
of air-ways all nations will be in closer and more active 
intercourse than ever before. Repressive and puni- 
tive action in the name of the League, whether by 
naval, military, or aerial means, may be required to 
preserve international order on occasions. It never 
can be the be^ course, and if employed too often may 
not be a successful resort. We must nat think in 
crises like men waiting to cope with effects instead of 
trying to remove 1 causes. We must apply more 
imagination to the .ordinary, We must strive 
tQ*g&e jhe rignt shape and direction to the normal 
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movements of human interests .and desires within the 
new world-system. It must be a positive, not a nega- 
tive, system of peace. 

The "League of f Nations” is in itself a vague term 
which* might mean anything or almost nothing. 
The American term “ League to Enforce Peace ” 
is vigorous anS definite, but partly inadequate, 
partly contradictory of its own ideal. • What we 
hf\ve really to attempt at last *is to organise 
'peace. % Statesmen who intend not to come short 
in the greatest task yet laid on statesmanship must 
construct a League to organise peace, civil and 
international. They must devise political and economic 
arrangements conducing alike to that purpose. If they 
are to succeed they must* take their chief instruction, 
not from previous constitutional or judicial examples, 
but from the manifold agencies for closer human inter- 
course and international partnership. These agencies, 
to a large extent, Armageddon interrupted and seemed 
to shatter. As a result of the war itself, the nation- 
linking forces will resume fheir action with a variety 
and facility of means, a potency of attraction and com- 
pulsion unknown before. All progress some decades 
hence, or less, might be perverted by war once more, 
perhaps for the last time, to the greater destruction of 
mankind. The alternative for the world is either the 
renewed working up of competitive nationalism and 
commercialism towards another and more universal 
disaster, or a concerted enrichment of the values of 
peace for all conoerned. The choice clearly means 
returning discords, making by degrees for the 
last catastrophe, or beginning now with the de- 
liberate co-operation of peoples on a new plan for the 
common good. As regards closeness of communicationr 
and powers fgr inter-penetrating destructiveness, the 
whole world, even twenty years hence— -and so far at 
the very least must # we look— will be both a much 
smaller and a much more vulnerable place. 
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THE ECONOMIC WORLD BEFORE THE WAR: EORMER 
INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS TRANSFORMED BY THE 
REVOLUTION IN TRANSPORT AND TELEGRAPHIC IN- 
TELLIGENCE : GREAT NATIONS LOSE THEIR FORMER 
SELF-SUFFICIENT BASIS GROWTH OF INTERDE- 
PENDENCE BETWEEN PEOPLES AND CONTINENTS I 
FINANCE, AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRIALISM: GERMANY 
WITHOUT SEA-POWER FOLLOWS BRITAIN’S ECONO- 
MIC EXAMPLE : INTERDEPENDENCE WITHOUT 

SECURITY : NATIONAL NECESSITIES AND COSMO<? 
POLITAN SPECULATION : AN ARMAGEDDON UNAVOID- 
ABLE. 


Some who are still alive remember when railways 
and telegraphs were comparatively new. M. Clemen- 
ceau was getting on to his teens before the first electric 
wire was carried over between England and France. 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George were both 
born before the Atlantic cable was securely laid. 

The war has temporarily dimmed our understanding 
of many things that happened before it, and when we 
look back on the nineteenth century our sense of pro- 
portion is apt to be askew. If one must think that 
much waS chaotic or purblind in the politics of that 
century, it was the heroic age. of scientific discovery, 
invention, technical achievement. We are still its rich 
Theirs, though in the last four years %md a-half we have 
been its victims’ It transformed nearly all the 
# commtinities. It linked up civilisation* and that again 

16 
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with all Don^ivilisation. Armageddon itself might dis- 
rupt for g, time these inter-knitting activities and forces, 
but cannot reverse them. A catastrophic floodin China 
may spread devasteti&n, may burst the bailks of the 
Yellow # River, and, even change the direction of its 
onward current# but cannot make it flow backw^ds. 
So is it with the main set of civilisation. It resumes 
with added force. Just as aerial flight has progressed 
like the wind perhaps as much as a hundred years 
might have advanced it without the war, the general 
sense of what is possible to organised human capacity 
has increased in like measure 
The present Peace Congress, bound to look back 
to the Congress of Vienna, has to remember what chief 
thing happened between "Waterloo and the eruption of 
1014. .The whole life of the world was turning into 
one network, however stiffly it might seem knotted 
at some points or might be torn from time to time. , 
The Vienna Congress meant to make a League of 
JTations, or, at least, of Powers, for decreeing peace. 

It set up in its way to be an enlightened and philan- 
thropic agency. But the physical world — sc infinitely 
clearer to us, though so infinitely more complex — 
seemed to the Vienna Congress a far bigger, more 
obscure and uncertain place. Great tracts of it were 
unknown ; partly-known tracts were no man's lands. 
The Dark Continent was unopened, Japan was sealed, 
the Americas only fringed or sparsely dotted with 
white settlements. The voyage between Great Britain 
and the United States took from three to four weeks ; 
and the Emperor of China still believed himself to be 
the potentate of the earth. 

I. 

• 

Now, as regards information, the opposite sides ox 
the earth are far nearer tnan were then the extremes 
of any large State. Societies in different continents are 
more dependent on each other’s resources than wefe» 

c • 
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province and province of most countries at the time of 
Waterloo. Every part of the world is unde» civilised 
government, or within the reach of civilised influence. 
Now wires and cables run through *the world lijj:e the 
nervous system of one organism.. Wireless, dike an 
extra sense, was introduced, as it we&, yesterday; its 
stations are sprinkled across the earth and^long the 
oceans, and its Messages come to vessels in mid-sea. 
Every one in middle life remembers when telephones 
were hardly known. So much for swift intelligence, 
the most important of all agencies in transforming 
politics and business as well as war. Even if present 
statesmanship meant to be very moral by comparison 
with that of 1815, it is now quite obsolete to think of 
international peace only or mainly in terms of diplo- 
matic and judicial arrangements. 

Next take the revolution in transport and its conse- 
quences. First take it by sea. About the beginning 
of the present century the Atlantic passage was 
reduced to six days ; the fastest liners could make it 
before the war almost in as many days as it took weeks 
at the time of the Congress of Vienna. Just before 
the Franco-German war of 1870 the opening of the 
Suez Canal made the straight cut towards India, Aus- 
tralia, and the Far East. On August 15, 1914, the 
day before the first landing of the British Army in 
France, the opening of the Panama Canal to com- 
merce made the straight cut to the Pacific. The war 
was but a temporary interruption in the closer linking 
of the continents by maritime means. Beggaring Jules 
Verne, the realities of the submarine have shown 
afresh on what form of peaceful traffic the mutual 
service of nations most depends. Inter-continental 
shipping's the key of it. « 

Take the land. A revolution of world-communica- 
tions by railway,* and consequently of world-economics 
and world-politics, ljas b$en working well within the 
lifetime of most of us, and still goes on. Only in 1869 <> 
was the first transcontinental railway pompleted in the 
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United States. Since then, both in the Republic and 
Canada/ the iron arteries for the flow of traffi&have 
multiplied betweeci ocean and ocean. Onty a decade 
before 1914 France sent mails for the first time across 
Europe* and A^a to the Far East by the trans- 
Siberian.® The first trans-Australian railway was com- 
pleted little more than a year ago. JThe .Bagdad line, 
by magnificent engineering, was pushed through its 
most stubborn difficulties during the war. It will be 
completed under new auspices and extended onwards. 
The locomotive already went through the desert from 
Damascus to Mecca. India is seamed with railways. 
China is threaded by them. By the Channel Tunnel 
or steam-ferries railway* connections will presently 
run from Charing Cross to Cairo and Capetown — to 
Medina and Mecca — to Bagdad and Calcutta — to 
Pekin and Shanghai. These things may be done 
before we have a tunnel to Ireland, because the people 
\Wio make politics have so rarely any practical imagi- 
nation for constructive economics. But to continue. 
Motoring is like a thing of yesterday. The youngest 
birth, aerial flight, is a thing of the morning. Pre- 
sently for mails, official documents, newspapers, small 
parcels, and for passengers in emergency, aircraft 
will span the Atlantic in a day and the British Empire 
in a week. Airships as big as an Atlantic liner and 
as comfortable will cross the Atlantic in about two and 
fc-half days. 


II. 

This civilisation has delivered itself from a force 
which if it had conquered would have made more wars, 
certain by ipaking the subsequent peace? widely 
mbearable. Now there is a better chance. Lacerated, 
mag'ed, half-dislocated as it is, the world is a 
enewed world which can ipake # a fresh start. For 
-he first time in history, it can be rationally readjust# d* 
as* a whole if all^the economic means of co-operation 
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are recognised and used. Nothing less fiian the war 
was required, it seems, to show how far confentional 
politics, domestic and foreign, had Jagged behind the 
means and opportunities given bv modern scienee and 
economics for the better ordering bf human affairs. 

After glancing at the agencies which* have sg recently 
transformed all civilisation and brought all non-civili- 
sation more or less under tutelage, let us come nearer 
to the effects upon social sustenance and the.related 
lives of peoples. There can be no attempt here to 
describe in detail the growth, fullness, intricacy of 
that exchange of goods and services, those affiliations 
and combinations, which changed the formerly more 
independent though cruder lives of peoples and worked 
them into this knitted scheme of things. To follow the 
extensive and intensive actions of this process from its 
beginning to its ascendancy during the last fifty or 
sixty years alone would take a thick volume or .an 
encyclopaedia. Nor even in the short sketch which 
follows can we take in strict historical order the succes- 
sive factors as they arose out of each other and then 
interacted again to make a more and more complex 
whole. It is enough to look into the main results of 
this transformed world-system as it throve and 
flourished or ramped in the first years of the twentieth 
century just before the Great War. 

The national States were still maintained as of old, 
as separate and sovereign entities in politics. In 
economics many of these societies no longer existed as 
detached units, nor were capable of life apart. They 
had become links in a chain. 

To understand either the war or the future, we must 
•face witji a fresh eye, instead of taking for granted, 
this extreme internationalism of the means of 
human work and life. We ftiust begin with finance 
and investment.* International finance excelled most 
t iu the universal range oi its web and the subtlety of 

> *fts meshes. Telegraph and cable kept in the most inti- * 

> mate touch all tne banking and large business of the 
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world. The«money of all 'rich *countries went more or 
less to ^develop production and transport in other 
countries, whether near or tnousands of miles uway. 
Great Britain had- possessed a manufacturing pre- 
dominance, approaching monopoly at the beginning 
of the international epoch. Then by the employment 
of her capital abroad this country more than any other 
built up competition and power slsew&re, in the 
course of enlarging her own profit and her own 
supplies. British capital, for instance, chiefly financed 
after the Civil War the rapid Western extension of 
American railways. This led in the United States to 
an enormous increase of agricultural production and 
exports. Britain again provided cheap freights for 
carrying the exports. The result in this country was 
that British agriculture was overborne for a genera- 
tion, But that our industrial masses were fed more and 
more from sources thousands of miles away. # 

The result in other European countries was a high 
fevival of protection to stem or control or regulate the 
agricultural invasion from across the Atlantic. The 
Protectionist revival had in its turn effects and 
reactions — chiefly radiating from Germany after 1879 
— exerting the most profound influence upon the 
politics and psychology of the German and all other 
peoples in the generation which moved steadily 
towards Armageddon. These were the mixed conse- 
quences of developing American cultivation by Euro- 
pean money in the world as it arranged itself before 
the war. 

International finance was as active in the develop- 
ment of both Americas — of Canada and Argentina 
and Brazil, as well as the United States — of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, of tropical Africa newlj 
thrown open*after the Franco-Prussian War, as well 
as of the gold mines of the Rand ; Russo-Siberian 
railways and industries were chiefly financed by 
France. • 

One incident of a very few years ago showed Ifow 
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far matters had gone. r At the time of Agadir what 
had been known to bankers was revealed to«the sur- 
prise c of the multitude— that French capital was 
supporting German credit. It was Assisting tojDuild 
up the whole German economic organisation ready to 
be converted into sheer war-power for the destruction 
or France* There is a strange confusion of beneficent 
co-operation and moral anarchy in this picture of the 
workings of international finance in a world bf 
unorganised and conflicting politics. To a large'extent, 
modest as well as wealthy investors in countries like 
Britain and France drew the income of their invest- 
ments not from any source in their own countries, but 
from profits in all parts of the earth overseas. 

As other matters stood, the influence of international 
finance and credit as safeguards of peace was 
strangely exaggerated by pacifists, who refused to 
face the more threatening, the decisive, facts and 
forces of European life in the years before the war. 
International finance to a large extent was itself 
genuinely misled and helped to mislead. It was at 
that time disproportionately favourable towards Im- 
perial Germany — for reasons more natural and less 
sinister than the anti-Semites of French patriotism 
believed. 


III. 

The characteristics of this new inter-connected 
situation of the world were turned to especially good 
account for German industry, war-preparation and 
aggression. Let me recall briefly the operations of 
the electrical and metallurgical syndicates. Those 
operations before the war ramified through the 
British Empire. German war-power was largely 
nourished by juices sucked from £very vein of other 
‘people’s resources. . * 

/•Takf some typical instances as they come to mind. 
.Mica^is essential to the electrical industry, and the 
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positicftnrf tbs British £m]3fre in regard to mica 
supplies*is by far and away the strongest of any 
country. India produces 50 per cent, of the world's 
mica supplies anfl Canada 15 per cent. Germany 
within. her own possessions obtained 10 per cent, 
of the world's supply* but this was founcl in 
German East Africa. Yet .at the outbreak of war the 
mica market of the world was on the point of being 
transferred from London to Hamburg. Germany had 
obtained a large control of the Indian mines, whence 
the bulk of the material was exported to Germany by 
direct or indirect shipment. This is a vivid example 
of the new interdependent world-conditions which 
develop the industry of one State by the resources of 
others. * 

The^e things can no longer be left to uncontrolled 
ojerations oi a private or semi-private kind. Ger- 
many must have mica, but on other terms. If world- # 
peace is to be preserved, the Associated Powers at # 
the Paris Congress must think of some new ways to 
regulate the working of world-economics. 

Germany in the same way had as effectually ac- 
quired the tungsten of the British Empire for high- 
speed steel and electrical uses. Germany had ob- 
tained a predominant control of Australia's unlimited 
supplies of zinc ore. We were hampered and jeo 1 - 
pardised at the beginning of the war partly because the 
resources of the British Empire had been ingeniously 
exploited to build up the enemy’s electrical and 
metallic industries. We had become dependent on 
Germany for a thousand appliances. As is known, 
we nearly lost the war because we had relied almost 
entirely and supinely on Germany and Austria for 
scientific and optical glass. It sounds incredible, but 
it is true, that the particular gun-sights required for a 
large part of our own hrtillery had been almost exclu- 
sively manufactured in Germany.* * 

International operations of another kind came irf» 
commerce with the era of the Suez Canal, the panariia 
Canal, of the trans-Continental railways, and with 
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the expansion of great world-embracii^ inaritime 
enterprises like the Hamburg-America lme*and the 
Nord-Deutscher Lloyd. Shipping alliances and their 
railway affiliations were arranging through-routes 
ajid through-rates round the world. These were 
methods of girdling the entire globe by international 
organisation. Nominally under private control, it was 
more influenced through the late Herr Ballin by t^e 
German Government than by any other. Under the 
League of Nations there will be a great extension of 
continuous routes. It must encourage them. But it 
must see that they are so supervised and ordered as 
to become definite guarantees for the maintenance of 
the peace-system. For many reasons we are going to 
find that for surety in peace-politics we shall need the 
new organisation of peace-economics. 


IV. 

Next we come to the still more basic question — the 
absolute interdependence of manufacturing countries 
in Western Europe upon supplies of raw material from 
other continents. Amongst the developments of 
modern history in the international epoch none has 
been more typical or momentous than this. Great 
Britain led the way here as in every part of the move- 
ment^ not in the least measuring or apprehending the 
meaning of what she did, yet working unceasingly to 
bring about a kind of economic world in which war will 
have to be made impossible unless modern civilisation 
is to perish like ancient. 

# Lancashire textile industry is based on American 
cotton, and depends on Eastern markets® Yorkshire 
textile industry is founded on wool from Australia and 
New Zealand, from the Cape anc^ Argentina. The 
•metallic and electrical mapufactures in all Western 
an? Central Europe depend at every turn, as has been 
partly &en, upon materials from the Americas, Asia; 
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Africa, * It Vthe same with a* thousand other trades. 
Shipbuilding, for instance, is our all and the all of the 
Empire. Yet by jts patural resources this island alone 
could not sustain the position it has held, perhaps not 
the Empire. Shipbuilding only constructs machines 
made to float, So that this industry is an extension of 
the iron* and steel trades. But these, for all the. .in- 
crease in home-mining during the wJtr, must look more 
and more to imported ores, not merely to Spain and 
Sweden as formerly, but to Newfoundland ana Brazil. 
No country on the whole earth is so much concerned 
as the United Kingdom in a peaceful organisation of 
world-economics. Admitted that we must have the 
' concrete guarantees of a tested and proved League of 
: Nations, before our present self-provided securities 
L can be diminished. 

Continue a little further down the endless list of 
familiar and indispensable things, the great and the* 
dsmall — buildings, furniture, clothing, boots, soap and 
oils, newspapers and books, musical instruments, 
motor-cars and aeroplanes. They can no longer be 
I made on a national basis. Their materials are supplied 
I from all the zones of the globe. We have become for 
I good one strong limb of a world-organism, and we have 
! no existence but in some adequate connection with the 
■ general body of mankind. Even the British Empire, 

I though it could easily be made entirely self-supporting 
[ — if no exterior influence were to interfere with it, and 
l if its self-governing communities were of one mind and 
! purpose — could not exist if the rest of the world, or 
; much less; were combined against it. 

The case of our own island is only typical of the un- 

! >recedented conditions which have arisen during the 
ast half-csntury, and especially during* the last 
quarter of a century. In Western and Central 
Europe no society # is capable any longer of industrial 
existence on a national four^datiop. They all depend ofl\* 
external connections. The only choice is whether tjiese 
are to remain altogether uncovenanted and haphazarq 
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as in the past, or whet&er the irrevocable conditions 
making for increasing interdependence are to be faced** 
ordered, and secured 1 by associated governments. 

To understand better the vital tearing of this prob- 
lem on the project of enduring peace we must look at 
the special position of Germany— thoifgh we must re- 
member thaA similar considerations will hdhceforth 


apply more and more to other Central European popu- 
lations, Teutonic and Slav. In developing to gigantic 
proportions an industrial system dependent on ex- 
ternal supplies of raw material, Germany followed 
our own example. But without an empire and re- 
sources like ours; above all, without a similar sea- 
power. Already organised for military aggression, 
which we were not, she then lost her head, went the 
wrong way to work, and sought the overthrow of our 
sea-power and our Allies in a way that, if successful, 
f would have combined naval, military, and economic 
supremacy in the same hands so as to destroy the safety® 
of all the world. 


Germany was of an imitative bent and of a tempera- 
ment at once exaggerated and dogmatic. Her eco- 
nomics were in many ways ultra-modern and as able 
as hazardous. But her politics, on the contrary, were 
stubbornly traditional and obsolete. Though she 
thought herself capable of being the ruthlessly 
dominating and conquering power in the world— the 
unchartered libertine of force— hers had become of all 


societies the most dependent on the goodwill and co- 
operation of the majority of mankind. 

Germany only lost everything in the war because, in 
preparing for it, she wanted everything and grasped at 
eyerything. She would not sacrifice any military am- 
bition to the maritime ambition. She was incapable of 
seeing that she could never realise both, but must con- 
centrate on one or the other and p$y a price for the 
furtherance of either., f 
„ Vie must yet understand how the economic situation 
presented itself to the mind and to the fantasy of the 


# 
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German people, however fa^were the political de- 
letion* they drew. Their instinct was in some ways 
better than their logic. Their fdeal was that of a 
supremacy achieved* by force to an extent enabling it 
afterwards to be self -maintained. But unawares they 
had become totally dependent on the new ijiter- 
national*and inter-Continental conditions # of transport 
and supply. No tariff could alter this. Here no science 
of substitutes could be a real substitute. Their recent 
industrial system and its millions of workers were 
dependent on foreign States even for certain iron-ores 

S ite their own huge deposits), for copper, zinc, 

, for the rarer metals of industry, for mica as for 
tungsten; for cotton, wool, silk, flax, jute; for tim- 
bers; for skins and hides; for rubber, petroleum, oil- 
seeds * and other oil-bearing products, for nitrates, 
and for tobacco. An increasing balance of foodstuffs 
had to be imported, necessaries and luxuries; wheat,, 
barley, rye, maize, and rice; fish and lard, fruit and 
vegetables, coffee. 

What would happen if these vital imported elements 
of German industry were swept away? What but 
unmatched collapse and ruin? berman temperament 
was of the kind to make a nightmare of this situation, 
j For the purposes of the Navy Bills the professors wrote 
| to order and worked up the scare beyond all reason. 

| Nevertheless, the dread caused by these conditions of 
1 dependence on foreign nations and the sea was largely 
\ natural and largely justified as the world stood. In the 
methods of attempted remedy were the blunder and 
the crime*. 

But the war is over, and Germany is prostrate. The 
economic problem of Central Europe remains. As \yc 
shall see throughout these pages, it is dne of the 
fundamental problems of the world’s politics and of 
the League of Rations. Taking the Germans alone, 
here is a race which by ;tself # mav well number in; 
another couple of decades a hundred millions of pepple. 
•The whole of jthat race will be politically actW, and 
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is most likely to become politically one. * It will either 
be as sure of its sufficient share of imported raw 
materials and food as we are now, or it will not. 
If not, this race, in conjunction with some qthers 
around it, will work again to. acquire at wider 
sphere of power and territory, and t6 overthrow the 
peace. Its purpose will then be more permanent by 
the nature of its ‘necessity than can be the existing 
overwhelming Alliance against it. 

If, on the other hand, full and secure supply 6f food- 
stuffs and raw materials can be guaranteed under the 
League of Nations— by a system of economic co-opera* 
tion at least equal in importance to the political con- 
stitution and juridical functions of that body — the 
war-motive may die out and armaments disappear. 
This is at least a promising way. There is no* other 
hopeful way, as will be shown better in the chapters 
.dealing with the prospects of a League of Nations 
after the transition. There is a permanent deeply*, 
working problem in this increasing industrial depend- 
ence of the German race and neighbouring races upon 
resouroes controlled by ourselves and other Powers. 
No safe solution can be reached by leaving a problem 
of this magnitude to the international chances of pri- 
vate competition. Under a League of Nations, practi- 
cally framed, there would have to be some new kind 
of understanding and system with regard to the de- 
velopment and distribution of those world-supplies of 
raw material on which modern industrialism is 
founded. 


V. 

'From this we come to a closer view of \yhat may be 
the greatest issue raised by the interdependence of 
modern nations. It is the issue of the food-supply for 
•the industrial populations of Europe. It may well 
Ibeopme an issue for industrial democracy everywhere. 
During 'the troubles of reconstruction following th$ 
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war the* food* problem takei novel and desperate 
aspects in many parts of Continental Europe. We 
must look at it here in its more normal form, as created 
by pij-war conditions and as influenced by similar con- 
ditions when there will be no longer a shortage of 
cultivation and* anything but a stringency of chip- 
ping. At the German case we have glanced. The 
classical illustration is afforded by*the pre-war posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom. 

It has been seen how British capital developed 
American railways and how the increase of American 
cultivation then overwhelmed British agriculture. 
Since then we have had the inflow of food imports 
from all directions— from Canada, from Australia and 
New Zealand, from India, from the Argentine, and 
from Russia, as from nearer countries like Denmark. 
As a result the life of our dense industrial democracy 
was based before the war not on the soil of the nation,,, 
but on the soil of the world. An ordinary British 
'table at every family meal was supplied by imports 
from all parts of the compass and from the far places 
of the earth. The family table became a little epitome 
of the world’s food resources in a way unthinkable by 
our grandmothers when they were young. 

Now both Americas, Asia, and Africa and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, with half a dozen European 
countries in unrationed times might be conceived as 
our invisible attendants at table. They present us, 
according to the meal, with bread, beef and mutton, 
and bacon; butter, cheese, and fruit; tea, coffee, and 
sugar. Sugar from the West Indies may drop into 
the tea from near the Himalayas, and butter from the 
Antipodes may spread the toast which originated far 
deeper in Canada than “ where the Skoodawabskoosis 
flows into th^ Skoodawabskook ” In economics we 
are citizens of the world like no other people in it as 
long as sea-security is there to ke&p the world opem 
On the same terms it was ^bought that the mor& 
dependence, the more abundance. But this is*coo- 
•ditional, as we shall go on to show. 
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The natural play of international # tracle was 
already complicated before the war by Trusts and by 
speculation to a larger extent ,thyi was generally 
understood. So far as home agencies are concerned, 
the possibilities of exploiting necessaries of life were 
severely restricted by Government action during the 
war. The dangers of a profiteering manipulation 
of food-supply afid food-prices have none the le§s 
become a permanent issue of public life on this 
side of the Atlantic, as has long been the case on the 
other. 

For a long time to come it will be even less easy 
than it usually is to separate the question of prices, 
high or low, from other main questions arising in 
democratic politics. The Peace Congress is pledged 
to undertake a great extension of the attempt >at an 
international adjustment of Labour conditions. A 
‘League of Nations must necessarily make some en- 
deavour to foresee and avoid the worst perils of social* 
agitation as well as to abolish the arbitrament of blood 
between one country &nd another. As has already been 
remarked, civil tumults and internal revolutions might 
lead, as after 1789, to the disruption of the general 
peace. It seems certain, therefore, that as regards 
the food-supply— -always apt to become a primary 
cause of social unrest in times of high prices — the con- 
ditions of interdependence between peoples cannot be 
left absolutely at the mercy of private competition or 
exploitation. There must be some new safeguards. 

As the submarine has taught us, sea-nower might 
be subject in another world-war to perilous hazards 
very different from the old risks of naval battle :>r 
maritime adventure; and there are also some things 
wliich sea*power cannot do. It is powerless against 
financial manipulation. It cannot influence prices in 
peace-time. There are conditions of international 
‘dependence which require another Ifind of precaution. 
i ° A strong light was thrown on this part of the subject 
by events as long ago as the 'nineties of the last cen-* 
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tury. They -showed what strange things were becom- 
ipg possible or thinkable as between nation and nation 
in this new play of world-economics. The statesman- 
ship of Tsarism vfas perpetually in search of financial 
expedients and reajdy to move a world to balance a 
Budget. But also world-prices for grain in 1894* and 
after wete the lowest in history and grievous for Rus- 
sian producers. It occurred to some Slav imagination 
—unrivalled in political fantasy as in that of the ballet 
— that*the Russian and American Governments to- 
gether could declare at their will a higher price for 
wheat and enforce that price upon all importing 
nations. 

On November, 4, 189§, M. Kotzebue, then Russian 
Minister in the United States, and acting under in- 
structions from Petrograd, proposed to Mr. Olney, 
then Secretary of State, that the Republic and the 
Tsardom should enter into agreement to raise the price • 
pf wheat by 100 per cent. Alarmed by the very lowest 
prices on record, Russia was quite serious. Washing- 
ton, it need hardly be said, scouted the plan. But this 
abortive effort showed that there were new ideas of 
using the power of international economics as an 
Archimedean lever. 

A little later private speculation boldly adventured 
where Tsarist statecraft had faintly dreamed. The 
“ Leiter corner ” was the attempt of a stripling to 
levy tribute from the Chicago wheat-pit on the whole 
world of industrial consumers. For nearly a twelve- 
month young Mr. Leiter held the chief part of the 
world’s food supply in the hollow of his hand. At the 
zenith of his operations in May, 1898, he had done u 
faet what Mr. Kotzebue had dreamed of doing by the 
united power of two Governments. A single manipu- 
lator had sent up the price of wheat in this country 
to double — to the highest figure reached upon the 
Liverpool market for nearly twenty years. He was*; 
selling at a profit of thirty shillings a quarter. At 
tjie end of the year's gambling he had gained a ftiillion 
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sterling. Then came the 'break, and within six weeks 
following he had not only forfeited all his gains, but 
was finally a million to the bad. This disturbance of 
world-prices had continued for tWelfe months. It was 
only the glaring example of a spir.it often mo^e* skil- 
fully: disguised and successfully practised. 

Such thipgs are the Bolshevism of •Capital. 
Mr. Leiter’s example did much to deter anyone 
from following it, but that his attempt could 
be made at all showed what things were 'becom- 
ing possible. Wheat is by no means the best 

illustration. Cereals have been found to be an 

element as unruly to speculation as was the sea to 
Canute. But other commodities for human consump- 
tion may be more ably dealt' with by private finance. 
We will not go at this point into the general question 
of possible food-trusts, nor prejudge the case of those 
r that exist. We shall have to return to the subject. 
Enough to take one instance of things that will come 
to still more formidable growth until they are inter- 
nationally restrained. 

In one sphere of consumption in particular pre- 
vious to Armageddon there was mighty control, but 
it was not exercised by Governments. The American 
Meat Trust had obtained enormous power. Its opera- 
tions were not merely international but inter-conti- 
nental. It already controlled more than half of the 
whole world’s exportable supplies of meat. Under any 
sane system of a League of Nations concerned to keep 
steady the foundations of social peace as of inter- 

S atjonal peace, all the Bolshevism of speculative 
nance or exploiting combinations ought to be sup- 

S essed with trenchant promptitude like the Bol- 
evism of the proletariat. Though the power in this 
case is obviously greater thaij any powfer in private 
hands ought to be, we cannot demonstrate that it has 
pbeen abused. But the possibilities^ abuse in conneo- 
tipn with food supplies as ^ith raw materials under the 
•nefr international conditions are various and far- 
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reaching* rtfew precautions ‘will have to be taken 
against them sooner or later. 

These, then, were the pre-war conditions of %>rld- 
econojnics. Moderi transport and through routes 
putting more girdles and cross-belts round the earth 
were extending* and multiplying the reciprocal* ac- 
tivities af all mankind. The inter-connection of 
nations created the interdependence of nations. On 
this pacifists rested their hopes ; whereas on this Pan- 
Germail militarists and professors based their fears; 
and their projects of creating by arms a far-reach- 
ing, many-zoned, self-contained economic sphere ex- 
tending from the heart of Northern Europe to the 
Middle East and the African tropics. Meanwhile the 
international operations of finance and capital were 
but slowly and feebly paralleled by the international 
movements of labour. Massed capital obtained a 
power often more dominating and pervading than • 
that of Governments in its effects on ordinary life. 
While amassing colossal gains, under the Trust 
system, it increased efficiency, offered dazzling oppor- 
tunities to the ablest individuals of an apt type, en- 
hanced the material welfare of industrial workers — 
which may not mean doing even this sufficiently, much 
less advancing the best attainable ideal of free 
human life — and was on the whole too competent and 
judicious to make the weight of its sway intolerable. 
The telegraph, telephone, and cable enabled one 
person or a few persons to direct larger and more 
numerous concerns, more far-reaching cosmopolitan , r 
enterprise,- than any man or group could have dreamed 
of managing a few decades ago. It has been said that 
the telephone is the little mother of big Trusts. 

The political and intellectual results of* growing 
international intimacy-— -which of itself no more neces- * 
sarily means international peace than family intimacy 
means family peace — we # must leave aside for the*, 
moment, as it will engage us later. What we havQ »to # 
emphasise here, for tne Peace Congress and for the, 

• D 
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League of Nations is the moral of that pfe-wJtr move- 
ment, t especially from about 1870 up to 1914, which 
created the permanent and ceaselessly increasing 
interdependence of all civilisation and non^ivili- 
*sation. • ♦ 

As a final result of the political effecfs and reactions, 
the position was one of interdependence 0 without 
security. That fras the cause, added to all other 
origins, which made Armageddon unavoidable. The 
League of Nations cannot hope to succeed unless it 
can organise more economic security in international 
relations as well as more political safety. The lessons 
of the war itself have shown the way to a solution just 
as the tremendous necessities of the struggle have 
enlarged in every other direction our knowledge of 
human capacity. • 



CHAPTER III. 

“ VESUVIUS AND THE VINEYARDS ” : THE WAR AS A VOL- 
CANIC ERUPTION IN THE ECONOMIC WORLD : THE TWO 
BELLIGERENT GROUPS I ALL AGAINST ALL : THE 
STRUGGLE BECOMES AN ECONOMIC ARMAGEDDON : 
DISLOCATION AND COMPETITION OF THE ALLIES: 
LORD KITCHENER AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
INTER-ALLIED ACTION : PRIVATE TRADE BREAKS* 
DOWN : BRITISH NATIONAL ORGANISATION GROWS 
WITH NECESSITY : THE SUGAR MONOPOLY : THE 
WHEAT MONOPOLY : CRISIS OF THE SUBMARINE 
STRUGGLE: LORD RHONDDA AS UNIVERSAL MER- 
CHANT : THE ISLAND-CITADEL OF THE ALLIES HELD 
BY ECONOMIC DISCIPLINE. 

Vesuvius broke out amongst the vineyards. In other 
words, amidst the machinery of this interdependent 
world, with all the range and delicacy of its system for 
supply and distribution, Armageddon burst like an 
explosion, shattering part of the gear, dislocating 
much, changing the play of all the rest. The full mean- 
ing of what had come to pass was hardly realised until 
the second year of the conflict. It was not to be e 
struggle of fleets and armies in the traditional sense 
unaltered in the main since Troy. It was the war of 
nations in the fullest sense of the term as regards the # 
belligerent countries; for tjiem, jhe war of all against** 
all; of the whole populations in one group aga;nst.thQ 
whole populations in the other. 
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Signally, it was a war of economics— of manufac- 
ture, equipment, of rival science, of social organisa- 
tion. . It was a food war, a war* of machinery, a 
cheifiical war, a war of fibres as of metals, a transport 
war, a war<of petrol, a war of spare part?. The 
armies in the field would have been paralysed and 
impotent without the continuous night and day labour 
of swarms of civilian workers marshalled and directed 
by Governments like troops by Headquarters. For the 
first time the hostile armies as a whole were counted 
by millions and tens of millions ; but the belligerent 
populations working to overwhelm each other were 
numbered by scores of millions, and ultimately by 
hundreds of millions. " 

The worst prophecies of pessimists about the coming 
' slaughter and convulsion seemed like mild babble by 
comparison with the reality. This was the inconceiv. 
able grapple which forever revolutionised all human 
thought upon war and peace, and the possibilities of 
economic organisation. The right cause at first was at 
a profound disadvantage. The Central Block, helped 
by the fact that it was a continuous territorial block, 
became more and more a unified combination under 
German despotism, with the other partners as 
satrapies. The Grand Alliance was a real League of 
free or else of widely separated peoples. It had all the 
historic defects which have so often led to the failure 
of democracies and to the overthrow of widespread 
coalitions by less numerous but compact forces acting 
on interior lines. One remembers the infinite delays 
Of ButchjDrocedure in the older wars, and how difficult 
it was for the Seven Provinces to agree on prompt 
action, even for common 'defence. Russia was 
s from first to last h semi-isolated and peculiarly vulner- 
able member of the Giand Alliance. She had a 
•wretchedly deficient yet sprawling transport system, 
•jffer # weakest frontier was bordered, by continuous 
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chains and compact meshes of hostile communications. 
Thus Russia’s economic resources and labour power 
were never adequately available for the Allies. # 

Tljp efforts of the' Western democracies Were for a 
long time hindered by the peace-mentality of most 
statesmen andty traditional conceptions of war in the 
minds of most soldiers. It became gradually clear tfiat 
without the utmost economic efforts by each great 
people in the Alliance and without close economic co- 
operation between them, no political fraternity or 
fighting comradeship could achieve success or avert 
disaster. The fullest possible efficiency of combined 
and co-ordinated effort was never reached at all. Only 
at tlie very end of the w^ did the Allies find themselves 
coming very rapidly to something near the right 
machinery. 

The world, accustomed more and more for half a 
century to work in the intermingled way we have re- 
called, found itself divided into three groups. They 
were, from our point of view, the Allies, the Enemies, 
and Neutrals. The dominating achievement of the 
British Fleet in grasping maritime command from the 
first day of the war, and even from its first hour, 
deprived the Enemies of the direct use of the sea. It 
had been the only real means up to then of that inter- 
continental intercourse which, when it has free play, 
rules everything else in world-economics. Ger- 
many had always hoped, however, that supplies would 
continue, indirectly, through neighbouring neutrals 
like Holland, Denmark, Sweden— in the first phase 
even through Italy, Greece, and Roumania. Germany 
also relied on obtaining by land-conquest, westward 
and eastward, economic resources w r hich would coiji- 
pensate to a large extent, and perhaps entirely, for 
the effects of the naval blockade. 

For the Allies, ^in these circumstances, the critical 
question of th^ blockade w^ the difficulty an<h* 
necessity of dealing with the neutrals, especially 
in North-Eastern Europe. They could not be sealed 
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up and starved. As little could we allow them to 
supply Germany with food and raw materials.* They 
were finder the strongest possible 0 temptations of 
profit. Unless restrained from' importing grossly 
above their own needs, on the one hand, ajid re- 
selling to Germany on the otherj th6y would pass 
forward unlimited quantities for the Central League, 
and the Allies would lose the war. Yet for nearly 
three years it was impossible to deal adequately with 
neutrals, except on principles and by methods causing 
serious friction with the United States. 


II. * 

We must look at the internal conditions * of the 
Allies and at their problem of economic combination, 
which was long in coming near to an organised solu- 
tion. Germany had seized all the mining and indus-® 
trial resources of Belgium. In France she had 
captured as well the chief coalfields and dense 
manufacturing districts of the northern departments, 
wi^h the priceless iron deposits of the Briey area. 
These losses had to be made good in France by volumes 
of imports from Britain and overseas if the war 
effort of the Republic were to be sustained. 
When Italy came in she had to be supplied with 
wheat, munitions, various raw materials— above 
all, with coal, since she has none of her own. 
Like Britain and Germany, Italy is another special 
case of national dependence on world-economics. 
Of the smaller Allies we need not speak at the 
mpment. But the position of Russia was unique 
and graveV When the narrow bottle-necks of tne 
Baltic and the Black Sea were -corked and sealed by 
Germany and Turkey, Russia coul£ not export her 
Iwheat, hides, timber and jil to the Western Allies. 
It the worst that she could not enjoy communica- 
tion witt them by the Dardanelles and IJosphorus open, 
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all the year* Partial supplies to Russia through Arch- 
angel n^ant in proportion the utmost dislocation and 
delajrof British shipping. 

Millions of fighters were withdrawn from produc- 
tive fyork. In peace they had supplied others : now 
others had to supply them. For several reasons they 
now coraumed more per head than when they were 
producers. The armies had to ,be nourished and 
equipped; the working masses to be fed and provided. 
British shipping had to render all the bulk of these 
services. Every Allied soldier in the field mortgaged 
part of pur tonnage for incessant going and coming. 
The civil populations of our Allies mortgaged more. 
About two-fifths of our shipping remained over for the 
import of food and raw materials into the United 
Kingdom. * Throbbing with war factories, Britain was 
the economic heart of the Great Alliance, and its 
shipping was the economic blood-current of the whole.. 
# By comparison with these needs and conditions 
there was, a world-shortage of vital supplies and of 
shipping. Promiscuous competition between the 
Allies could only mean scrambling, confusion, friction, 
and driving up prices against each other. We shall 
now see by what steps the logic of interdepend- 
ence led to practical partnership, and how this de- 
veloped until the Allies and America had created what 
is still to a large extent, in the economic sphere, a 
unique working system of World Government. How- 
ever modified by comparison with war-conditions, it is 
a combined Administration whereon over 200,000,000 
of people, whether friends or late foes, are depending 
for the assurance in 1919 of their means of human 
existence and for their prospects of political cohesion. 

Where there was not enough to go round*at first the 
Allies bargained with.each other piecemeal. They met 
emergencies by hand-to-mouth arrangements. They 
bid in the world-market regardless of each other gr 
against each other. The? scrimmaged for the advan- 
tage. For the first months of the struggle the im^or- 
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tation of raw materials »and food tvas lelt in the hands 
of private firms. It soon appeared that thjs cpukj not 
be continued. The blockade by itself, the necessity of 
regulating and rationing the supplies of neutrals, com- 
pelled the British Government to interfere with, trade. 
This process had to be extended to home organisation 
until it penetrated the whole sphere of industry and 
consumption! The economic liberty of the citizen had 
to be subject to discipline like the personal liberty df 
the soldier. Individual needs could no longer be met 
except through the resources of public action. 


HI, 

Let us take first the primary issue, food. We shall 
see how the increasing pressure of necessity-becom- 
ing drastic and overbearing at the height of the sub- 
marine struggle— brought about national and inter-, 
national management of the food supply. There is per- 
haps nothing more fascinating in the economic history 
of Governments than to see how action, very limited 
at the outset, led step by step to an organisation of 
extraordinary complexity and power. We must glance 
to begin with at some preliminaries. 

At the outset, in a very characteristic British way, 
an immediate difficulty was met by a first experiment. 

. This was the establishment in the first weeks of the 
war of a Government monopoly for the purchase of 
sugar : The reasons for this early action in August, 
1914, were evident We had been accustomed to large 
supplies from Continental Europe, and especially 
from Germany. There was the certainty of severe 
shortage and soaring prices if the readjustment of the 
whole trade were left to private effort and competi- 
tion. Some old sources of supply had to be brought 
•into fuller flow and new sources tapped. It was a big 
national matter. To cope with it, the Royal Commis- 
sion on 'Sugar Supplies was appointed. 4 It was not the* 
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collection o# # pragmatical * bureaucrats absurdly 
imagined^ people who forget what they owe to the 
public Control, w^ich has been only another name — 
not* tlje best— for saVing national organisation. The 
Sugar Commission, Tike the other bodies of the same 
kind created afterwards, was manned by experts 
thorough^ acquainted with the trade. These would 
be the first to acknowledge the valuer of the assistance 
they received from the trained ability which abounds 
in the British Civil Service more than at any previous 
time, and probably as much as in any Service existing. 

The Commission fixed a selling price for sugar on the 
plain business principle of covering all expenses and 
leaving a margin for contingencies. This, then, was 
our first national war-institution of its kind. It gradu- 
ally acquired an international character. In the early 
months of 1916 the Commission arranged to buy for 
France and later for other Allies. Financial arrange- • 
ments were different from the methods of most other 
bodies of the kind. The Commission was the great 
purchaser and resold to the Allies. After America 
came into the war a still wider command of the trade 
was effected. In September, 1917, an International 
Committee was established in New York to centralise 
the buying and giving out of Cuban and United States 
sugars. This body was set up by Mr. Hoover as 
American Food Administrator. On it was represented 
our own Sugar Commission, acting also for France and 
Italy. 

No one needs to be reminded how much public con- 
venience, in our country as well as in France and 
Italy, owes to the Sugar Commission. The degree of 
restriction at the height of the submarine campaign 
was very bearable, and it was very temporary. Since 
August, 1914, this couiftry, on the whole, has enjoyed 
a sugar supply as nearly normal as* could be reason- 
ably expected by any count jy in any war. #< 

Parallel with this came into existence the earliest, 
institution of an international kind. It also had its. 
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day of small beginnings m August, 1914. *It was called 
the Commission Internationale de Ravitmllment , 
knoWn for short as the C.I.R. 0% this body trance 
played the leading part. But it acted for Russia also, 
and in due time for Italy, as well .as for Belgium and 
Serbia and other smaller European •Allies, as they 
joined in th^ struggle. Its story is curious afld charac- 
teristic of the f slowness with' which the Allies 
awakened to the need of supreme economic effort for 
victory in a war of nations, pitting the entire 0 organic 
and inorganic resources of one great group of bel- 
ligerents against those of another. 

The C.I.R. was originally formed at the outset for 
the purchase not of food but; of munitions and equip- 
ment for war by land and sea. At first, it was con- 
nected in an odd way with little episodes in the endless 
work of Lord Kitchener. Atintervals, as War Secre- 
tary, he used to receive all the foreign representatives 
together to see what could be done. If they had their 
needs he had his. At that time the unmeasured 
manufacturing capacity of this country for peace- 
purposes was in the mere infancy of conversion to 
war-purposes. The interviews at the War Office had 
•often a touch of dry humour, helping to pre- 
serve good will in the difficult circumstances of bar- 
gaining from hand to mouth. France, under the 
frightful stress of invasion, was so much quicker 
to organise for munitions-output that she soon had 
more steel. We had more explosive. When France 
got some of the explosive which she wanted 
Lord Kitchener usually got in return some -of the steel 
which he wanted. Those meetings, in a way little 
guspected by any who took part in them, were the 
germ of*what was to grow and grow until it became 
a giant thing and a many-handed giant — an inter- 
Allied organisation holding in its grasp the economic 
• power of nine-tenths of the world. 

.yhe Commission Internationale de Ravitaillement 
) became ultimately a specialised part of the whole 
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system. It was the first inter-allied body which ever 
made joint-purchases. Through it in the end the 
representatives of ^he smaller nations made all their 
demands to the four Great Powers— to Britain, 
France, .Italy, and. then the United States; whose 
intervention gavfc grinding strength to the economic 
coalition against Germany and the Central League. 
It is supposed that up to the end ofi 1918 the C.I.R. 
alohe had made total purchases to the figure of some 
£1,000,000,000 sterling. This is only one example of 
the scale on which all similar bodies had to work in 
the war which dwarfed comparisons. Particularly 
important, however, as we shall see, was the principle 
first embodied in this Commission. It was definitely 
established to prevent the Allies from driving up 
prices against each other by competition in the same 
markets. More specifically it co-ordinated purchases 
from all sources within the British Empire. 


IV. 

This principle was soon found to be of com- 
pulsory effect in the wider, almost universal, 
sphere of food supplies as a whole. This is a 
story which must some dav have a large volume, 
or several volumes, to itself, when monographs on 
the war begin to make a library. The French 
and Italians resorted to Government action before 
we did. Except in regard to sugar, Great Britain 
was longest in relying upon private enterprise. 
But when private enterprise had been put aside by 
other nations it was bound to become insufficient anc^ 
unsafe for our own country. Our strongest firtns could 
not long compete with buyers acting in the name of 
Great Powers. Bu^ for some time Britain, after her 
own manner, never dreamed of organisation for food- 
supply as a whole, and went on a very mixed ^;ay 
for the first two .years of the struggle. 
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The War Office had its contracts continuing, though 
on a^ scale so far beyond anything that had been 
known, traditions derived frornfformer centuries. 
Before the end of 1914 it was buying# meat 
for the Dominions. At the beginning of 1915, 
however, a change had to be n&de. All meat 
purchases for the Army were handed ov8r to the 
Board of Trade. We shall see how this function 
waxed larger in its turn. But in this direction, as in 
every other line of war-economics, surprisingly little 
progress towards adequate organisation was made in 
1915, or throughout the greater part of 1916. The 
British Government, as then constituted, was disin- 
clined to go in advance of needs that were instant and 
would take no denial. Emergencies, however, were 
its master, and policy was forced nearer *to the 
right method. We must now turn our attention to the 
main question and show by what tentative and inter- 
mittent means private dealing in wheat and other 
cereals was altogether superseded by public action, 
working in the end on a world-scale. 

Grain stocks in this country were diminishing in 
1915, partly because of purchase for foreign account 
in the name of the Allied Powers. This was why the 
British Government first interfered in that year. 
Even then its action was meant to be exceptional. It 
ordered a large tonnage to America, where a surplus 
of grain waited shipment. As an apt consequence, 
there was a rapid fall in Atlantic freights. Heavy 
cargoes of grain were brought over. There was 
immediate relief of the home situation. Prices were 
brought down. But severe loss was caused to private 
graders who had laid in stocks. They could not risk a 
repetitidn of that experience nor pursue business 
under wholly uncertain and 0 hazardous conditions. 
They shrank, as a matter of course, from forward 
1 commitments. The normal process of replenishing the 
t national granaries by private trade was thus severely 
‘checked. The stocks built up for a time by the first 
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effort of Government action Sotm declined again, and 
to a lowef level than ever. The position was dangerous. 
Onoe more the British Government acted. It restored 
tempojary safety oy Importing a reserve of* wheat. 
Again this reduced, buying by private firms. What 
was done on on^hand for increasing the national store 
was undone on the other. Merchants weje naturally 
still more unwilling than before to hold stocks and buy 
ahead. 

A paMlel action of public and private supply could 
not exist. The public power, onoe used in the national 
interest, must squeeze out private effort. 

In the autumn of 1916 the decisive choice was made 
at last. It was two yearj after the institution of a 
public monopoly of sugar when there was established 
something bigger than any vision of corn imagined by 
Joseph in Egypt— a Government monopoly of the 
whole British import of wheat. The Royal Commis- * 
$jon on Wheat Supplies was created to furnish 
the country and keep full stocks. Appointed 
on October 11, 1916, it extended until it 
.became responsible for the purchase outside the 
United Kingdom not only of all cereals, but of the 
whole Biblical category — grain, beans, peas, and pulse. 

We must understand clearly how practical a body 
this was. To speak of a “ Royal Commission ” is ap- 
parently to suggest to the popular mind a collection of 
Parliamentary bores, departmental fogies, and other 
official relicts. No such collection, so far as I know, 
has had anything to do with the great work of organi- 
sation and action which guaranteed superior endur- 
ance to the Allies and ensured their victory by 
economic means before they achieved it in the field. 
Including members of the grain trade, with'others to 
give all the experience and knowledge required for the 
task' in hand, the # Wheat Commission met daily. It 
was in touch from the first with the grain market in*: 
all such parts of the world as were accessible under 
the conditions o/ war-time. At the outset, for iristance* 
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it made large purchase's direct from *the Australian 
Government; but soon there was no tonnage available 
to carry over what had been # bo>ght, and nothing 
further was done in that quarter. # 

It is worth while to note the method — how the 
export surpluses of the world’s whfcat were bought 
up by whole crops and harvests. In the United States 
the wide buying necessary was done through a 
single agency called the Wheat Export Company * of 
America. It was linked up with the directing body in 
Britain by including members of the grain trade who 
were also members of the Commission. It need hardly 
be said that firms worked for the Commission as con- 
trolled agents guaranteed by the Treasury a rate of 
profit fixed in a certain relation to pre-war business. 
A Wheat Export Company was also formed in Canada 
to work in connection with the company on the other 
side of the line. In Argentina also purchases 
were made through controlled houses. A larger 
number of firms was employed in India, where opera- 
tions were necessarily subject to conditions unknown 
elsewhere. The Indian Government has always to con- 
sider wheat cultivation and export in connection with 
other issues of social policy in a land where the expan- 
sion or contraction of the margin of subsistence for the 
whole people has to be watched season by season as 
vigilantly as the inches of the Nile flood. Just here we 
tend to outrun a little the proper order of dates, but 
must add for the sake of a more complete view that 
at an early stage it became evidently necessary— for 
the reason which will immediately appear — that the 
Wheat Commission should buy not only for the British 
but for the French and Italian Governments. Eventu- 
ally, follbwing blockade agreements, it became respon- 
sible as well for supplies to certain neutral countries. 
When competition between the AJJies ceased, neutrals 
were at a severe disadvantage. They had to ask for 
t the services of the inter-Allied purchasing agencies, 

! and had to give terms in return. 
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So far # Britain had been brought slowly to do what 
was advisable ana efficient for her own people in one 
main flirection, and on one or two subsidiary lines. 

As her*action developed, she tried always to provide 
for what^svas just and convenient to her Allies. But 
from the end of 1916 the whole question of closer 
economic organisation between the Allies became a 
part, and the inmost part, of the submarine struggle. 

It was the pitiless drama of life and death which in- 
volved the fate of everything else — of the Allied armies 
in the field, of the war-workers on the home front, and 
of whole belligerent populations like our own. Even 
the Wheat Commission had been no more than an 
introduction to what was coming. 

The ’advent of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government in 
December, 1916, would, in any case, have meant a . 
strong ohange. Its policy from the first was by every 
ifieans to invigorate and unify inter-Allied action. 
With that, however, came the full peril of the 
German submarine campaign. Like the imagined land 
of anxiety where a scorpion might sleep under every 
stone, the seas became in reality an element where 
murder and destruction might rise out of any wave. 
Never had the national existence of any country been 
attacked by means so sinister as those which sought to 
doom the island by making it the victim of its economic 
interdependence on the world and cutting off its mari- 
time connections. Britain was to escape, but the risk 
of ruin came near enough this time to revolutionise all 
previous thought and action upon the economics of the 
war. Upon that followed the intervention of 
America. These new factors transformed tke whole 
problem. But it will be,better to describe it as it stood 
before the submarine danger reached, its worst. When 
Mr. Lloyd George # s Government was formed the»* 
threat to the food supplies *of thfe country was grjpe # 
epough to brinjj statesmanship down to that bare* 
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bedrock of things always familiar t& more primitive 
societies under the recurrent hazard of famine. Bed- 
rock' had been overlaid — and shfll we say moss- 
cushioned?— amongst ourselves *for generations by a 
state of abundance taken as a matter of course*though 
the^ produce of our own soil did not yield it. 

Now ther^e was another situation. Agriciflture was 
declining. The 9 shipping to bring us the pro- 
duce of agriculture elsewhere, was diminishing by 
sinkings right and left. Complete national Food 
Control had to be established. It was long overdue. 
But with that power over consumption came the corre- 
sponding Ministerial responsibility for supplies. To 
keep the country safe, as we.have seen, it had become 
urgently necessary for the Government to take over 
the whole business in grain. This was done •shortly 
before unlimited submarine warfare reached its pitch 
of destructiveness. The closest danger which could 
attack a country more dependent than any oth§r 
nation on the supplies of the world forced us to sweep- 
ing acts in the management of all our imports and our 
shipping. It brought finally the whole economic life 
of the country under the authority and direction of the 
State. 

The Royal Commission on Wheat, once appointed, 
was compelled to extend its scope by its effect on the 
Allies. When France and Italy had been bidding as 
nations in the first phase of the war, while we still 
relied on private enterprise, our merchants, as we 
saw, were at once put at a disadvantage. They 
found themselves in presence of superior purchasing 
power. But the situation was reversed when the 
British Government took over the whole business of 
buying £rain for import. This time Britain's superior 
purse placed France and Italy at the disadvantage. 
They could no longer secure sufficient supplies,' and 

* could not buy at §tll except at exorbitant prioes. 

# Morajly and practically this was a situation disastrous • 
! for the Alliance. To continue it was, impossible. We 
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could not think bf using our irfoney to take, literally, 
-the bread out of the mouths of Allied nations whose 
soldiers and civilians, like our own, were fighting, 
working, and dying ifi the common cause. At first, out 
of our resources, we had assisted our Allies here and 
there, from pintfh to pinch. But it was soon seen that 
policy was still lagging behind the logic pf facts and 
behind the dictates of united efficiency in the struggle. 

’Common measures to secure the food-supply for all 
had to become a first principle of inter-Allied action. 
But the compulsion of the situation in the midst of the 
bitter fight with the submarine went beyond cereals to 
everything. It extended to wheat as well as meat, to 
wool as well as coal, lo shipping as well as credit. The 
Allies had now to pool all their resources, everything 
— munitions of war, necessaries of life, means of 
transport. 

Accordingly, by a very notable advance, a first 
ipter-Allied body for economic organisation was set up 
in the shape of the Wheat Executive for united 
management of the purchase and distribution of 
cereals. Under British chairmanship, as everyone 
knows, it managed admirably, and became a model 
of its kind. We must be clear about its functions and 
must not confuse them with the buying activities of 
the Wheat Commission. After America entered the 
war the four principal associated nations were repre- 
sented on the Wheat Executive. It was not itself in 
any way a purchasing body. Its business. was to con- 
sider all demands and needs of our own country, of the 
Allies, and to some extent of neutrals, and to decide 
upon the proportions in which supplies should be, allo- 
cated. The Wheat Commission still did the buying in 
the way which has been explained. * 

Events had fully established that principle of inter- 
Allied co-operation # in economics as in arms, first seen 
in germ in the Commission Internationale de Ravi-' 
taillement after August, 1914. On the one hand, the, 
Allies had to .be fed and furnished by action in. 
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common; on the other hand, private entef prise was no 
more capable of doing what was wanted thai! of win- 
ning the war by raising a number, of little armies, each 
trying to carry out its little contributory campaign. The 
result of organised effort and unified control was* need- 
less'to say, an inestimable gain for the Allies. Elimin- 
ating competition between themselves, they ?ould the 
better keep down prices. Through one authorised 
buyer or group of buyers they could purchase on any 
scale, look far ahead, and secure whole crops in a pro- 
ducing country. The total masses of supplies thus 
obtained in the world-market were fairly distributed 
by agreement. 

The system gave further effective means of bring- 
ing about quietly the right kind of understandings 
with the neutrals of North-Western Europe. Unless 
c they consented not to pass the supplies to Germany, 
c they could not get imports at all. They at last under- 
took not to act as sieves to fill the bins of the enemjfc 
Then we could share with them, tnough not altogether 
on the principles of the Allies’ dealings with each 
other. The neutrals, however tightly straitened by 
the war, had neither to withdraw their males of fight- 
ing age from Home production nor to sustain com- 
batant armies whose consumption head for head is 
always far larger than that of an equal number of 
civilians. 


VI. 

As man does not live by bread alone, nor even by 
cereals f*lus sugar, it will be asked what was happen- 
ing to other foods. We have seen how the Board of - 
Trade took over the meat-purchases for the Army, and 
began to arrange’to buy for the Dominions, as well as 
from them. The Board settled with the Governments 
•of the •Commonwealth and New Zealand to purchase 
•from, the Australasian packing houses at an agreed 
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price. The French Government continued for some 
time to ‘provide peat for its armies by contraot with 
private importiii| firms in Great Britain. But even- 
tually it was arranged that within the British Empire 
the Bdard of T$ade should buy for all the Allies. Since 
then it Jias purchased on behalf of the French ‘and 
Italian forces, whether in Western Eurdpe or in the 
more Eastern theatres. Contracts for that purpose 
have b^en extended to packers in the Argentine. But 
the method in this case was like that of the Sugar Com- 
mission. There was no co-operative buying. The 
Board of Trade bought the bulk required and re-sold 
to the Allies as wanted. 

From time to time the*Board of Trade released meat 
for civilian consumption. We shall presently see, 
however, that this branch of supply became connected 
with wider developments of the inter- Allied food, 
organisation. It ought to be added here how the 
Board of Trade dealt at one phase with cheese as well. 
This was done to make sufficient provision for the 
Army. In December of 1916 and January of 1917 
the Board commandeered all cheese afloat in those two 
months and destined for British ports. The public 
mind would be staggered in time of peace by any 
stroke as big as this, but it is usually regarded as a 
- minor episode in relation to the scale on which the 
war had compelled the British Government to go into 
business. At the same time, on request, the Ministries 
of Australia and New Zealand requisitioned, at an 
agreed price, on behalf of the Imperial Government, 
the whole exportable surplus of cheese at the Anti- 
podes. And still the process grew. Though the Minis- 
try of Food had been set up seven months befoie, action 
only began to go with a broad sweep after Lord 
Rhondda became Food Controller in July, 1917. After 
that the new movements in the economics of a world § 
at war might be likened ha their extent to oceanic 
currents. • •* • 

•It was now the mid-crisis of the submarine * cam- 
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paign. Its effect had penetrated into erary home and 
nook of the Kingdom. Into our system of maritime 
connections, stretching round the forld with easy 
elasticity in peace, the German* submarine atyacks 
struck like knives slashing a network. Our shipping 
had <to shorten range and concentrate &s much as pos- 
sible in the .North Atlantic. Our imports had been 
reduced to the bare need. Ten or eleven million 
tons of various commodities annually arriving .at our 
ports had to be suppressed, and struck out of the list 
of permissible cargoes. No one ever dreamed that it 
could be done until it had to be done, and was. 
There was elimination wholesale from the list of things 
allowed to be carried to us by sea. Distant markets 
to which our vessels had plied for centuries were 
abandoned for the time. Every other accustomed mari- 
time interest had to be sacrificed to essential imports 
' from the United States and Canada. Economically 
the war, like Chatham’s, had to be “won in North 
America,” though it was the dearest market. 

Up to this time, as we have seen, various agencies on 
behalf of the British Government had purchased wheat, 
meat, sugar, and cheese. Now the Ministry of Food 
had to launch out its efforts and responsibilities in 
every 'other direction. Its purchases were extended 
as the months passed to oilseeds, oils, and fats; to 
meat and bacon; to butter, margarine, and cheese; to 
dried fruits, to dried milk, condensed milk, tea; 
nearly all that is represented by the ordinary contents 
of a grocer’s shop. If we had not been supplied by 
this means we could not have been supplied at all. 
Co-ordination was now improved by making the Wheat 
$nd Sugar Commissions, in effect, supply-departments 
of Lord ‘Rhondda’s Ministry. 

Let us notice some salient points in connection with 
this home-system, before returning to the main theme 
—the final developments of Inter-Allied co-operation 
in^the last year of th # e war. Soon after Lord Rhondda 
becamfe Controller, Ihe Ministry of Food purchased 
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the whole tea export of India and Ceylon — before the 
war it Bad been jvorth annually over £ll,000,0Qp. The 
Government oPinctia then prohibited export on pri- 
vate account to the United Kingdom. The British 
Government became a sovereign tea-trader, as it was 
already # a manifold monopolist in other capacitieSv-as 
wheat-merchant, sugar-dealer, meat-factor, cheese- 
monger, and what not. By the end of August, 1917, 
the previous liberty of private import was suppressed 
for bacon and ham and butter. All import of these 
articles became subject to licence by the Board of 
Trade. 

In September, 1917, owing to another shortage, 
the Food Controller nexi became sole butterman to tile 
nation for all importing purposes. He began to buy 
his butter by tens of thousands and scores of 
thousands of tons in all parts of the world. But 
in this, as in so many other of his capacities, nc t 
•notice whatever was taken of him. The ordinary 
citizen was no longer to be impressed by any sort 
of novelty or magnitude in public administration. 
He did not attend to it. There was a shortage — or 
threatened shortage — of bacon, too. To cope with it 
sums equivalent to millions of pounds sterling were 
soon spent in North America. Ground nuts and palm 
kernels were bought up in West Africa; cotton-seed 
in Egypt ; the whole castor-crop in India ; while dried 
fruit to the tune of £900,000 was purchased from North 
America and an additional supply from Greece. Part 
of the British fight against the submarine was this 
heroic scale of buying by the State to meet the various 
needs of the people as they were, in fact, met until the 
war was over. Lord Rhondda never lived to see either 
the darkest hours or the best, but in his short tenure of 
office he had played a master-part in stimulating the 
whole Food Ministry to keep provisioned and im- 
pregnable the island-citadel of the Allies. 

This sketch of the national system has been given 
4hat the manner of building up the international sys- 
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tem may be better understood. 'Aften the Rapallo 
Conference the movement towards closer uqity be- 
tween the Allies was not only militepy, but economic 
as well. In this sense the chief advanoes were all made 
in the last.year of the war. Had it continued 4 fnuch 
longer, there is no doubt that the final means for 
economic control and concentration would have been 
as trenchant 'as the appointment of Marshal Foch, 
though working through a Supreme Economic Board, 
not through one man. 



CHAPTER IV. . 

THE FINAL UNION FOR VICTORY : ECONOMIC CONSOLIDATION 
BETWEEN THE ALLIES AND AMERICA: A WORLD- 
GOVERNMENT FOR SHIPPING AND INTER-CONTINENTAL 
RESOURCES: THE FOOD COUNCIL: THE FLESH-POTS: 
TECHNICAL EXECUTIVES FOR RAW MATERIALS: THE 
PROGRAMME COMMITTEES AND THEIR MODE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RATIONING AS BETWEEN BOTH ALLIES AND 

neutrals: “a triple sieve”: supremacy of the 

MARITIME TRANSPORT COUNCIL : THE ATLANTIC CRISIS 
OF 1918 AND HOW IT WAS MET : “ THE WORKING MODEL # 
OF WORLD-PARTNERSHIP ” : A LASTING MORAL FOR 
THE PEACE. 

It will be better to deal from this point under four 
heads, with the creation of what may justly be 
described as several great consolidated institutions, 
supplemented by a looser group of committees for raw 
materials. The Inter-Allied Maritime Transport 
Council was the most important body, but we may 
leave the account of it to the last in order to bring out 
better the meaning and method of the crowning service 
it was able to render to America and the Allies in the 
closing crises of the war when it was unexpectedly 
called upon for a purpose never contemplated when it 
was founded. 

Only when the United States entered the lists could 
the system begin to reach its culmination. It then 
became at length part of an Economic Union incom- 
parably more powerful than any existing or imagined* 
before. And it was to the same degree more powarfid 
* 65 
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for good. After America came in the tofcreased effect 
was felt on every side. The lingering difficulties as to 
the transfer of supplies by neutrals to the enemy were 
at an end. That problem was rudely simplified by* 
America’s own initiative and action. From the«United 
States as a belligerent the neutrals got nothing except 
what could be guaranteed as for tiieir own n&d alone. 
The American people, in a shining spirit of moral and 
practical service, voluntarily restrained their own con- 
sumption to increase the Allies’ food supplies" 

It was a twelvemonth or more before the full effect 
of American influence began to make itself felt for 
common action. The United States was at first intent 
upon its own limitless work of internal organisation. 
In addition to its problems of raising and transporting 
fighting forces by millions, more sfrictly economic 
issues were dealt^ with by dominant bodies like the 
r Food Administration, the War Trade Board, the War 
Industries Board. But as this work advanced it 
became only the more imperative to co-ordinate tho- 
roughly American and European effort. Exchange 
was an increasing hindrance. Until near the end of the 
war tonnage was becoming still scarcer in proportion 
to the need. For the final phases of the struggle the 
Allies and America together were compelled to con- 
solidate the management of their chief economic 
resources. They did this by an elaborate and formid- 
able means deserving more space than can be given to 
it here, when our theme is future organisation for 
peace rather than past organisation for war. 

Practically supreme in the circumstances of the 
shipping-crisis, was the Maritime Transport Council. 
Side by side with it was the Council on War Purchases 
&nd Finance, chiefly concerned with the employment of 
American wealth for the further support of the general 
struggle. Subject only to the Transport Council were 
c the Food Council ana the Munitions Council, each of 
tljem by itself an affafr of extensive power. As we shall 
this strong structure was broadly based on 
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ibout twenty Inter-Allied Executives of a more tech- 
nical kind, called Programme Committees, eacji one 
iealing with soriSfe principal commodity. We must 
follow# out the working of this system, not taking tne 
Transport Council first in order, though it was first in 
authority. Its function and performance in the final 
crises of Hie war will be better understood when other . 
things have been explained. * 

The main point is that the able representatives of the 
United ^States took their places with the representa- 
tives of Britain, France, and Italy on these various 
managing Boards. The great Economic Union thus 
formed is of searching interest for the study of practical 
methods in connection with the commercial, financial, 
and industrial aspects of any plan of World Govern- 
ment which can seriously propose to draw nations into 
a new way of working together for advantages big 
enough to make them leave and forget their old way of # 
warring together. The Economic Union was of world- 
wide effect and of historic meaning. 

Neither effect nor meaning was generally understood 
during the war, and they have been little understood 
since. Here was something unknown before and con- 
siderable indeed — nothing less than an inter-con- 
tinental administration ruling nearly all the merchant- 
traffic of the seas, drawing resources from various 
quarters of the globe, gathering in the products or 
supplying the primary needs of many hundreds of mil- 
lions of people belonging to the majority of nations. 
Why is the magnitude of the thing not appreciated, 
whether its merits are asserted or disputed? Perhaps 
because of that odd trait in human kind which prevents 
them from being easily impressed by anything that 
they cannot visualise, physically or imaginatively. 
The endless economic power and universal stretch of 
the international system employed by the Allies anff 
America in 1918 were neve* housed and symbolised by** 
a magnificent range of architecture — an array qf gBfcat 
Government Offices such as the popular mind associates 
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with the idea of work 1)11 a rfiore than imperial scale, 
Instead, these forces were impelled from dispersed 
places, from unnoticeable buildings^ or from those odd 
rooms here and there, upstairs and downstairs, which 
accommodated so casually in the neighbourhood oi 
Westminster or St. James’s some of the best brains 
engaged in pperating this world-wide machinery of war 
economics. 


I. — The Inter- Allied Food Control . 

Upon this organisation, so far as it directed food- 
supplies, Mr. Hoover left the strongest impress. He 
consolidated finally the various independent or 
semi-independent executives which had been at 
work — the manifold activities of the British Food 
Ministry and its French, Italian, or other affilia- 
■ tions. In this way the Food Alliance finally look 
shape in 1918 during Mr. Hoover’s visits to England. 
The Council of Four included the Food Controllers 
of Great Britain, the United States, France, 
and Italy. The intention was that it should meet 
every three months, or more often if necessary. 
Germany’s collapse, however, came within three 
months of its foundation. In practice the superior 
powers of the Council of Four were largely delegated 
to the Committee of Representatives. This body had 
its headquarters in London, and met frequently. It 
had a British chairman. It included three represen- 
tatives of each of the chief Associated States. Dele- 
gates attended to represent shipping, finance, and 
yrhat may be called the science of food-values. Repre- 
sentatives of other Allied countries or even of neutrals 
might at any time be invited to attend when their 
interests were inyolved. 

« The reference just made to the science of food-values 
asks for some further explanation. In November, 
# 19l7, there was established an Inter-Allied Scientific 
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Commission tp ‘study the' food problem of the Allies 
from the gtandpoint of men learned in dietary values. 
As it was framed^, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France, and* Italy sent two experts each 
and Belgium one. The Commission, we are told, 
has ma*de investigations and recommendations t of 
marked usefulness concerning the food require- 
ments of the ordinary person in , health, and on 
subjects like the milling of wheat or the allocation 
of food as between men and animals. These scientists 
have further proposed to examine the statistics of 
home production in each of the Allied countries m 
order to determine to what extent — maximum or 
minimum, or between, according to given conditions — 
imports are necessary to* make up the supplies. A 
standing International Scientific Commission of that 
kind, acting in connection with the Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, would give results of high value and 
interest to a world at peace. The inter-Allied char- 
acter of the Wheat Executive has been fully explained. 
We have noted how the Sugar Commission came to 
have an offshoot in the shape of an Inter- Allied Com- 
mittee though purchases were made as long ago as the 
early months of 1916 for Franoe and later for other 
Allies. 


The Flesh-pots. 

Next it will be worth while to note the working of a 
sub-department of exceptional importance. The end of 
August, 1917, saw the beginning of the Inter-Allied 
Meats and Fats Executive. Its functions were a large 
interpretation of its name. Its business was to control 
the buying and distribution of fresh and pseserved* 
meat, of bacon and hams, of lard, butter, cheese, poul- 
try; of canned fruit, canned beans, condensed milk, 
dried fruit ; of oils and fats of all kinds. Here was , 
some overlapping with the functions which the 
Board of Trade was already discharging. • That • 
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Board supplied the ^British and Allied armies, it 
occasionally released surplus quantities td ease the 
' situation for civilians. A few ftionths before tne 
Armistice, however, the Inter- Allied Executive was 
recognised as the superior body rf and the pro- 
grammes of the Board of Trade were submitted 
to its supervision. We must remind our&elves that 
the branch of ‘the Food Alliance catering for the 
flesh-pots also did business upon an inter-Con- 
tinental scale. The essential purpose once more 
was to co-ordinate demands, to eliminate competition, 
and thus to make total purchases on the most advan- 
tageous terms. A chief means to that end was, as a 
rule, to concentrate powers of purchase by having 
one buying organisation for any one main commodity 
required from any one country of supply. * 

We have seen how the Wheat Executive worked in 
all North America, through a couple of great buying 
agencies. In the same way the Inter-Allied Meats and 
Fats Executive purchased in America through the 
Allied Provisions Export Council, usually known 
as the A.P.E.C. This body, centred in New York, 
consisted of British, French, Italian, and Belgian 
representatives. It was the sole medium through which 
food supplies of any kind other than cereals and sugar 
could be bought in America. It acted only as a buying 
agency within the limits of its instructions from this 
side of the Atlantic. It necessarily had that sufficient 
discretion as to price required for dealing promptly 
with local conditions. Let us by all means add that 
the operations of the Allied Provisibns Export 
Council were properly subject to approval by the 
•United States Food Administration. This was essen- 
tial to unity, but the Allies obtained supplies oh terms 
not less favourable than thoSe made on behalf of the 
American Army and Navy. . 

We have seen that the work done by the Inter- 
. Allied Food Council and all its co-ordinated depart- 
ments dealt with products and producers in all the 
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continentsr-panily in Europe* • mainly , in the two 
Americas, largely in Asia, and in Africa, as in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. These agencies provided 
well foj whole populations in war-time, and made 
co-operation on an ipter-Continental scope a conquer- 
ing economic for<&. As we proceed we shall see rea^pn 
to think that this demonstration of practical possibili- 
ties not conceived by any mind befoie the* war is not 
likely to be forgotten by a world which has now to 
approach 0 from a new point of view the constructive 
problems of a lasting settlement. 

If the peace of nations is indeed to last it cannot be 
other than a peace of partnership. 


II. — Munitions. 

Another main body may be mentioned briefly, for - 
it*gives,its explanation in its name. Long, indeed, 
in maturing, when the nature of the need is con- 
sidered, the Inter-Allied Munitions Council only took 
complete shape in the summer of 1918, several months 
after the unified command of the armies was estab- 
lished under Marshal Foch. It had eight different 
international commiitees dealing respectively with 
aircraft, nitrates, chemicals, explosives, non-ferrous 
metals, mechanical transport, steel, tin. The char- 
acter of the work of allocation involved will appear 
when we come to deal presently with the Programme 
Committees and the manner in which resources of all 
kinds were 1 shared out amongst the Allies. As a war 
organisation, the British Ministry of Munitions was 
second to nothing in the world during the closing 
months of the conflict. It was ahead of all requirements. 
As in the case of tanks, its ideas had a dominating 
effect' upon all the # other Allies and even upon the 
Germans. During hostilities the Munitions Council • 
had especial need of being able’ to adjust its action 
promptly to meet incalculable emergencies, * * 
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III.— Raw Materials . 

, Biad the war continued angthlr group of Inter- 
Allied Committees dealing with raw materials other 
than those controlled by the Ministry of Munitions 
would have been more thoroughly co-ordinated by a 
Raw Materials Council. Of these other Committees 
there were no le&s than nine dealing with commodities 
of signal importance-wool, cotton, hides and leather, 
tobacco, paper, timber, petroleum, flax and hemp and 
jute, coal and coke. Some permanent considerations 
going to the root of any policy for adjusting the 
interests of industrial peoples will cause us to 
return to this group at <,the end of the present 
chapter. Even these nine Committees were indirectly 
co-ordinated through the power of the Intei*-Allied 
Maritime Transport Council to review all other 
questions of allocation with reference to the shipping 
available. The various geographical sources of these 
things have only to be remembered for a moment to 
make us realise how wide a survey of the world the 
Committees for Raw Materials had to keep in mind. If 
their range was not quite from China to Peru, it was at 
least from Singapore to Chili, which is near enough. 


IV .—Maritime Transport. 

The problem above all the rest was to secure the 
desperately efficient handling of desperately deficient 
tonnage. The organisation which won through in that 
respect was the real mainspring of the Economic Union 
when working at the height of its power through the 
crises oi utter jeopardy for the Allies in the spring of 
1918 and their utter triumph between summer and 
autumn. The ‘ Inter- Allied Maritime Transport 
* Council was formed after the Paris Conference in 
•December, 1917. At that time the French Govern- 
ment were disposed to make it an* economic body 
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altogether .paAmount and wished to call it x the 
“ Councillor Importation and Shipping.” In any case, 
by the very nature of its maritime business, wheh the 
pinch pf the shipping shortage was hardest its influ- 
ence was bound to penetrate through every fibre of the 
whole inter-alliecl organisation and to become omni- 
potent in # the last resort. It was the first Jbody which 
brought in serious American co-operation. 

As in the case of the Food Alliance, its supreme 
authority was a Council of Four representing Britain, 
the United States, France, and Italy. For wider 
reasons it became something more like an Executive 
organ of World Government than anything else that 
had been known. For even the northern Neutrals 
were now under pressure of the submarine peril, on 
the one*hand, and, on the other, of American refusal 
of supplies except under stricter conditions. Accord- 
ingly the northern Neutrals, Scandinavian and Dutch, « 
made agreements by which a large bulk of their ton- 
nage also was chartered by the Maritime Transport 
Council There were limitations as regards the Allies. 
Kesources were never entirely pooled. There was no 
fixed unified command in a personal sense. When a 
meeting was held in any country the Minister of Ship- 
ping in that country took the chair. In the same way 
the Councils powers were confined to recommending 
action to the respective Governments. These 
retained final control over the movements of their own 
ships. In spite of these reserves the organisation 
rendered priceless and saving service. Otherwise the 
swiftness and completeness of the final victory would 
have been out of all possibility. 

The largest purchases in markets overseas would not, 
avail unless the supplies could be conveyed. Sea- 
freight— handled with ceaseless vigour and yet with 
miserly care to utilige every hour of ship-time as well 
as every inch of ship-space— was the dominating thing 
amongst several issues more or less of life-and-deaUi 
earnestness for the Allies. Every ounce of carrying- 




nove? lukd to be economised. The * que&tw»o? ‘Vte» 
EKn months before the end, and, Are* * 
Si list months, had become, as everyone toows, a 
9 harp question of tonnage. It is true that 
year before the Armistice we lmew we coul^ot be 
wopted at sea. Up to the autumn i of 1917 it had been 
on nnpn issue whether we could beat the hostile suo 
marine or whether it would beat us By about t Novem- 
ber of 1917 the enemy, beginning to be sick at heart, 
had lost the hope which Tirpitz had inflamed. « T 
“ncfwE slaked on ludendoiffs effort .to bring to 
Allies to disaster on land. Twelve moDth-s tefore 
end the English-speaking Powers knew that the man- 
Se sitnaSon Ad be held. It was St, U another 
matter to win the general ca*use right out. 

Success was hopeless without concerted manage- 
n,eITn the comLn. interest. Ms meant ,n a 
hundred wavs a more intense use of shipping. . 
vrasteof vo/ages in ballast was cut down to the mini- 
mum. Next to keeping tonnage afloat, the most urge 
thing, of course, was to get out of tonnage the fullest, 
instant use. What was wanted for this was 
to arrange for freights both ways, to have cargoes 
ready for shipment whenever and wherever a vesse 
arrived to get quicker “ turnmg : about by better 
handling in the ports, and to avoid by every means 
2 delved sailings and empty holds Invaluable 
economies 7 were made in these respects by the more 
unified command of their merchant services which the 
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diieelion of., a voyage could be altered with the 
dame object of getting the promptest loading and the 
quicbMjr return of Slips. We shall see what this 
organisation was able to do when the speeding across 
of American trotops was needed to vanquish the last 
German effort. . 


* V.—The Programme Committees. 

Now we can come to the thorough means by which 
the various needs and claims of the Allies and America 
were adjusted in detail. 3.t was not done without fric- 
tion, for it could not be, but it was done with a fairness 
of procedure and nearness to satisfaction in the settle- 
ment such as no other method could have afforded. 
These results were reached through what were called ' 
thp Programme Committees. Each of these, as the 
reader may be reminded, was composed of delegates 
representing the Allies and America. Again, each of 
these Inter-Allied Boards was a technical Executive, a 
body of experts. There was a Programme Committee 
for every main commodity. 

The commodities were such as are drawn from all 
parts of the globe. Let us, for clearness, simply set 
out the list of them (1) Cereals, (2) oils and seeds, 
(3) sugar, (4) meats and fats — these four being under 
the Food Council — (5) nitrates, (6) aircraft, (7) chemi- 
cals, (8) explosives, (9) non-ferrous metals, (10) me- 
chanical transport, (11) steel, (12) tin— these eight 
latter groups being under the Munitions Council — 
(13) wool, (14) cotton, (15) hides and leather, (16). 
tobacco, (17) paper, (18) timber, (19) petroleilm, (20) 
flax, hemp, and jute, (21)coal and coke— the last' series 
of nine Committees, working separately, because the 

f >r ended before another Cpunci( could be formed to * 
ing them into a group. . ,• , 

Even before the intervention of the United States 
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the stringency of shipping and the ‘circumstances of 
the Blockade had gradually brought about a system of 
international rationing. After America’s entry it was 
possible to improve the system altogether. Supplies 
for Allies and neutrals alike could be more easily co- 
ordinated. Estimates for purchase arid tonnage could 
be made on ( the basis of common programmes &nd could 
be drawn up well ahead. All the various commodi- 
ties that have been mentioned— for human consump- 
tion and manufacture of all kinds— -could be passed 
under more comprehensive review in relation to 
sources, quantities available, amounts demanded, 
finance, shipping. Then the distribution of the goods 
and the tonnage could be decided. 

This was the work of the Programme Committees. 
Like Government Departments, these Inter- Allied 
Executives estimated for twelve months ahead. 
The delegates of each country made out their dif- 
ferent claims. These would show, with all data 
necessary to convince, what each would be entitled 
to— were there only enough resources to go round 
—for meeting the needs of their armed forces 
and their civilian population. The wisnes of tne 
smaller Allies were usually put forward through 
the Commission Internationale de Ravitaillement. 
Allowance was made for the agreements with northern 
neutrals. These, as has been said, had to receive 
limited supplies under due safeguards against transfer 
to Germany. After all claims had been sifted and 
adjusted, the programmes for purchase, shipment, 
and final allocation would be drawn up. ■ 

But this general description of the method gives an 
idea of the narrowness of the inquest or the rigour of 
the revisions. Demands made on behalf of any country 
were necessarily criticised by the delegates of the 
others. The whole national economy of each country 
* had to be reviewed. The estimated allocations, before 
^begmg finally authorised, had to pass in most cases 
through a trinle sieve. There was a ftrst sifting by the 
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Programme Committee itself f U second by the Food 
Council <*r the Munitions Council; a third by the 
Maritime Transport Council. 

In tljp case of any Allied Nation making a claim,' 
what h%d been its nprmal pre-war average of import 
and home production ? What was its real war-position 
in respectf of both? What rations were allpwed to its 
armed forces, and what was the numerical strength of 
those forces? What scale of consumption could be 
considered reasonable for the respective civil popula- 
tions, having regard to their ordinary habit of life and 
national idiosyncrasies? What tonnage and payment 
of its own could each Ally contribute ? What stocks, 
if any, did a country possess ? And what was the rela- 
tive urgency of its needs ? 

This closeness and frankness of debate was impera- 
tive when everything had to be finally submitted to 
the Maritime Transport Council. That body would 
be only too likely or certain to find total demands 
fo? supplies to exceed the capacity of the ship- 
ping at hand. Then would come the scaling down 
all round. This was the process through which were 
passed the authorised estimates for twelve months 
forward. But these had further to be altered from 
time to time in accordance with changes in the situa- 
tion. Month by month there was revision to square 
with the actual as distinguished from the pre-estimated 
conditions respecting shipping or supplies, or finance, 
or any other factor. 


VI. — Finance. 

As for finance, there is little light, but the known, 
figures of the war-debts are enough to show lhat it 
was never subject to ordinary rules. This means, of 
course, the great difference between the war-working 
of the system and any modified use of it for peace- 
organisation. Transport and financing of supplies 
apportioned to aqy Government were as far as possible 
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the business of that Government. The extent to which 
British credit had to cover the operations in practice 
is clear enough, in the light of the ‘fact that the total 
of British loans to Allies amounted to nearly 
£1,700,000,000. Financial co-ordination never,1became 
as .complete as other arrangements *for mutual aid. 
The Interallied Council on War Purchases and 
Finance practicably concerned the Allies’ requirements 
in America only. The chairman was a representative 
of the American Treasury, and the Council sat either 
in Paris or in London. 


VII. — Atlantic Transport in the Final Crises. 

Let us now come to the chief reason for asserting 
that the whole of this economic organisation played a 
priceless and saving part in the final crises of the war. 
For six months in 1918 the Inter-Allied Maritime 
Council had to put the last strain on its ability and 
resources. After the last German offensive the Council 
was called upon to provide suddenly for an emergency 
which had never entered into the Allies’ serious calcu- 
lations until the left-centre of the Allies’ line in France 
was swept back nearly to Amiens. American troops 
had to be rushed across the Atlantic at the rate of from 
a quarter of a million to 300,000 a month to build up 
Marshal Foch’s reserves for an iron defence and a 
crushing counter-stroke. Without the command of 
shipping by the Inter-Allied authority the greatest 
feat by far in the records of ocean-transport never 
could have been achieved. To make it possible 
•the Allies’ programmes for food and raw materials had 
to be reduced with a sudden and hard hand. The 
systematic cutting down all ‘round never could have 
been done so promptly but for the existence 'of the 
Programme Committees and their established method 
of working in connection with the Maritime Transport 
Counoil. 
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VIIL —Industrial Interdependence and the Raw 
# t Materials. . 

r None the less, before we can begin to inquire how 
far economic co-operation in war-time suggests a con- 
structive jnoral for the transition or for normal coftdi* 
tions of the future peace, we must return to the general 
question of raw materials during the struggle. That 
matter only emphasised a state of facts which must 
have a profound effect upon the future predisposition 
of the world for peace or war, according as inter- 
national partnership is continued in some properly 
modified form or, after a while, is practically abolished. 

Just because ordinary manufacture was so largely 
diverted to munitions, raw materials were not dealt 
with a£ a combined subject, though it has been shown 
what a leading part they played in bringing about the 
interdependence of European industrialism upon other 
continents, more especially upon the Tropics and the 
Southern Hemisphere. Under our own system of 
national control, different departments took charge of 
different raw materials. The Ministry of Munitions 
controlled metals and ore; the War Office had the 
chief say about wool, hemp, flax, jute, hides and 
skins, tanning materials; the Board of Trade dealt 
with cotton and a number of miscellaneous stuffs. 
Several of the chief raw materials were under the pre- 
dominant influence of one Power or another. The 
United States controlled the cotton crop in America, 
the British Government the Egyptian. Acting 
together for the British Commonwealth, the Mother 
Country and the Australasian Dominions controlled 
the bulk of the worlds wool. During the wfir, as a 
matter of course, textile materials were fairly shared 
out in accordance with the needs of Allies and neutrals. 

But other countries are in crying need of cotton, and 
in the direst need of wool. Everywhere, but especially 
on the Continent, civilian clothing has been getting did 1 
and threadbare,* while it will also be wanted for the 
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millions of returning troops, who are Sa*sting off their 
uniforms. In ordinary times France, Italy , # and Ger- 
many import great quantities of raw wool or cotton, 
coming from the same sources of supply wheieon we 
draw. We must help our Allies to t£e utmost to pro- 
vide employment, and if there is to be stability and 
peace we must help our late enemies to work. For 
these reasons, as 'Will appear better in the next chapter, 
some kind of continued understanding for the regu- 
lated distribution of raw materials may be*the only 
alternative to a European condition of chaos and social 
distress such as would make the League of Peace a 
mockery at the outset for those of its members who 
have suffered most by the war. The United States and 
the British Commonwealth alone by their paramount 
or, indeed, all-swaying command of the world’s raw 
materials, could make their steady friendship and 
combined action a sure means of imposing general 
peace and promoting general prosperity. <, 

From whatever side we look at it, we see that the 
main problem lying before President Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and the rest is not 
diplomatic or juridical, but it is economic. If they are 
to establish the peace of nations there ought to Be no 
question of sweeping away altogether, as has been so 
lightly suggested by hasty critics and fretful interests, 
the system of ordered working between nations. It 
has been the constructive outcome of the most destruc- 
tive of wars. It could be made as potent for the settle- 
ment as it has been for the conflict. 


. t IX.~ A Summary and a Moral. 

It is the irony of life when rtien sigh for the ideal and 
throw away what they possess—as when they busy 
themselves with plains and visions of the architecture 
, <tf a jiew world-order, but are impatient to destroy 
.existing foundations whereon it might be built. Let 
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us realise the living action afid meaning of the inter- 
Allied bodies which have come into being during 
the last couple of years. When Mr. Lloyd Gfeorge 
created the Versailles Council at the end of 1017 he 
did more than set up the military process which led 
naturally from to-ordinated strategy to unified oonr- 
mand. The troops of the Allies became. more inter- 
mixed and to a considerable extent* interchangeable. 
Resources in munitions became more than ever a 
common* stock. The Associates from that time for- 
ward fought less as an Alliance in the traditional way, 
with all the historic disadvantages of Coalitions, but 
rather as a solid Confederation of Peoples. 

It was the beginning, on a practical basis, of a pre- 
liminary League of Free Nations, whose triumph 
alone could make possible a wider League and the 
first real approach to World Government. Italians 
presently fought on the French front like British and • 
French on the Italian front. The principle of the 
thing was seen in its finest working when American 
troops, in the crisis of the last German offensive 
after March 21, were inter-chained with French and 
British divisions, and when the combined shipping 
resources were used for months afterwards to bring 
over American reinforcements in masses that crushed 
all German hopes. 

Every responsible statesman, every competent 
thinker, knows that although the war is over which 
by its unprecedented emergencies forced an equally 
unprecedented extent of common action between 
peoples, the world which the war has left behind will 
nave the most urgent need ior continued and enduring 
political association between all the Powers and 
States guaranteeing the Peace Treaty in "its final 
shape. They must set*up on their common behalf, by 
representative means in which all will participate, 
definite international institutions,, with regular and^ 
permanent functions. That is tKe idea of a League, of 
Nations. 
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But the Versailles War Council froukl have failed 
as a matter of course had it not been for the parallel 
power of the Economic Union 6i the Allies and 
America. Fundamental work in the economic sphere, 
corresponding to that of Mr. Lloyd George in the poli- 
tical, was done by Mr. Hoover tfhen he unified, 
through the Inter-Allied Food Council, tHfe various 
independent executives which had been dealing with 
food supply. 

Before turning from the past to the future, let us 
recapitulate. 

In the course of these pages we first saw that modern 
statesmanship, seeking the organisation of inter- 
national peace, cannot hope to succeed in its future 
tasKs any more than in those of the war unless it has 
its distinctive economic machinery as well as its poli- 
tical institutions. We next saw what chief thing to 
alter the older relations between peoples happened in 
the world during the period from the American Civil 
War, the wars for German and Italian unity, the 
Franco-German War, down to the outbreak of Arma- 
geddon. Within that half-century the greatest move- 
ment of the world’s common history was an increasing 
and irrevocable interdependence of nations— above all, 
the dependence of industrialism and industrial demo- 
cracy in Western and Central Europe upon the pro- 
ducts of other continents and of the furthest regions of 
the earth. We found that this was true, not only for 
Great Britain, as all men recognised, but for Belgium, 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria; and that the real 
or supposed precariousness of this condition was one 
portentous cause of the frightful struggle through 
vphich this generation was fated to pass. We next saw 
how the life and death character of the conflict between 
gigantic groups and aggregates of peoples led, as 
between the Allies and the Upitea States, to & 
further and complete^degrpe of interdependence. For 
the c achievement of a common victory the United States 
Vas as ’dependent on the arms of the Allies added to 
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her own, as We!*e the Allies on American materials and 
money dtided to theirs. This brought about jn its 
turn— and no situation less compulsory could have 
done k— an equally unprecedented system, consulta- 
tive and executive, for common action both in politics 
and economics. • ' 

Without this the Allies would have passed from con- 
fusion and dissension to ruin. Cohesion by the 
despotic method would have conquered. To closer and 
closer organisation for mutual aid, the causes of free- 
dom and democracy on both sides of the Atlantic owed 
their ultimate triumph, so long delayed, but sweep- 
ing beyond their utmost expectations when it 
came. It was not easily achieved. No alliance of 
several peoples is easily worked. An alliance between 
'many democratic peoples is the hardest of all to 
manage. Each sees most clearly what most nearly 
concerns itself. Misunderstandings and friction arise. • 
"there is a latent irritation on all sides. Human 
nature being what it is, these disadvantages could never 
be quite eliminated. But they could be mitigated and 
reduced to a minimum, and we have learned how that 
was done. 

As we know, the most perfect machinery that 
human science and human hands construct can do 
no more than reduce friction to a minimum. That 
object was attained Better and better towards the end 
by the Inter* Allied Councils. In intimate contact with 
each other, with joint influence and responsibility, 
with every means for arriving at sound decisions, and 
with every security for fair action, the Allies got to 
know each other as else they never could have done. 
They learned to comprehend each others positions. It 
was a long time, for instance, before less maritime 
nations could realise fully that the maintenance of the 
British fleet and merchant service jneans a constant 
and enormous tax # upon our man-power ashore and^ 
upon every kind of industrial ‘energy. The Allies 
and" America got an insight they never befofe pos- f 
sessed into each other’s economic conditions, possi- 
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bilities, and needs. All this means* just the Jrind of 
mutual understanding and adjustment which will be 
even ’more necessary between peoples for the mainten- 
ance and fruitfulness of peace than for the emei^encies 
of war. . • 

The war of nations can only lead* to the peace of 
nations if these lessons are firmly grasped an # d further 
applied. Tne result of Armageddon has given the pro- 
found decision between two issues. Instead of the 
world bein^ divided into three or four huge ‘self-con- 
tained empires or federations, as seemed possible a 
few years ago, the process of interdependence between 
nations will grow and prevail as the alternative to 
future wars renewed until civilisation perished by war. 
Before 1914 the general situation — let us stress that 
truth once more— was one of interdependence without 
security. What we have now to do is to recognise 
and organise interdependence by definite partnership 
to give security. As we shall now show, some new 
economic way of international working will be even 
more indispensable on the economic than on the poli- 
tical side during the troubled time of transition and 
reconstruction. The means are all at our hand for 
constructive co-operation between peoples instead of 
competition in a hostile spirit, cryptic or open. That 
is what has always prevailed hitherto, and it has been 
the very root of war. 



CHAPTER V. 


PEACE WITHOUT PACIFICATION : THE RESPONSIBLE POWERS 
AND THE TRANSITION : FLUX AND TUMULT FROM 
HAMBURG TO PEKIN .* INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
OR CHAOS : PREMATURE REACTIONS OF PUBLIC 
OPINION IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA : REVOLT AGAINST 
BOTH WAR-RESTRAINTS AND ESSENTIAL ORGANISA- 
TION : CONTINUED DUTIES AND NECESSITIES : THE * 
STATE OF BELGIUM, FRANCE, ITALY : OF CENTRAL 
EUROPE : OF EASTERN EUROPE : POLITICS NO 
REMEDY : “ NEW SUITS OF CLOTHES FOR MEN IN HIGH 
FEVER ” : ECONOMIC ACTION AND ECONOMIC SURETY. 

At least for the transition, it is compulsory to con- 
tinue some international system of economic manage- 
ment, whatever inconveniences it may involve to the 
more or less comfortable societies like Britain and 
America. Everything depends on it. The choice lies 
strictly between co-operation and such a chaos in large 
parts of the world as might make chaos of the rest. 
This has been recognised at Paris by the creation and 
subsequent strengthening of a Supreme Economic 
Council. It had to be called into being for the widest 
emergencies. The air is filled with arguments for the 
immediate liberation <tf all economic forces, whether r 
conflicting or not-rfor the abrupt removal of all the 
steadying-power of governments — for the instant ustf'! 
or abuse of the self-willed and self-interested freedom 
of private enterprise in Britain and America. These 
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pleas, though springing neither fromaltfufemnpr retiec- 
tion but from natural appetites in the business world 
are plausible on the surface. In some respects they are 
strong. They cannot be thought strongest unless we 
ignore the facts of our own democratic politics, leave 
out? of view the state even of our nearest Julies, and 
forget that all things are in flux or tumult, from Ham- 
burg to Pekin. 4 

Not to understand this would be to make ag large a 
mistake about Continental conditions and their con- 
sequences as was made before the war by those who 
would not believe in the coming of a general catas- 
trophe; that the whole fate of our profoundly peaceful 
island might be staked on a Balkan issue or in a Bel- 
gian issue. To break up at once the present business 
partnership between the Allied Governments ih order 
to sweep away all safeguards with all restraints— that 
would be like throwing out the child with the bath- 
water. If war conditions were abnormal, the period of 
transition and reconstruction is hardly less strange and 
disturbed. As yet the duration of the period is en- 
tirely uncertain, and so are all its circumstances. Many 
contingencies big with good or evil are still beyond our 
calculation tables. In every country the transition will 
be longer for some interests, shorter for others, in 
the same way, it will be longer for some countries as a 
whole, shorter for others. Britain might get back to a 
normal working basis well within a year— if capital 
and labour realise that there must either be solid 
industrial peace between them or a fight to the death. 
Germany might take several years, though also she 
may surprise us by managing her internal situation 
better tljan we handle our own. Russia might take in- 
definite years to recover a settled state if the Respon- 
sible Powers at Paris could ohly fumble and blunder 
on that question. * Nothing could he more incompetent 
l than to imagine that the 4 end of hostilities and the 
jignatpre of a broad, prefatory peace-treaty can mean 
the hasty restoration of assured conditions more or 
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less on a pre-war* basis of stalfifity. The popular mind 
too easily* imagines a pre-war basis with improvements 
—the German perfl being removed and some additional 
democracies flourishing in place of some despotisms. 

A considerable time must elapse before we come 
again to any general conditions, at home or abroad,* 
that could be called normal and established. The 
British people having experienced neither devastation, 
revolution, nor defeat, can hardly realise the situation 
of the larger part of Europe and of Nearer Asia. The 
American people cannot well conceive it. By compari- 
son with ourselves they have been still more fortunately 
exempt from the worse consequences of war. The 
pent-up desire of American business is to get back to 
its own unfettered activities as soon as possible. All 
the natural instincts and appetites in politics would be 
the principal danger if they were not corrected by the 
practical responsibilities which the Peace Congress has « 
tq face. 


I. 


Examine first the confusion of ideas and desires 
in this outbreak of all the war-repressed impulses 
of the natural man. The reaction against all that 
is called control or restraint was certain to come. 
To withstand it — even for the purposes that are neces- 
sary and for no more — firm intelligence and moral 
courage will be needed. The reaction is undiscriminat- 
ing. It is quite capable of wanting to get rid of the 
whole international concert in economics, because it 
wants to get rid of the coupon. Exceptional difficulties - 
with respect to some foods and raw materials, freights, * 
prices and wages, cannot be altered by refusing to! 
recognise them. In uncqftain circumstances you *i 
cannot create security by the* simple device jDf 
abolishing regulations. If you sweep away too soon* 
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ari$j$ll-mell all guarantees for fair distribution when 
the world has either not enough to go round, or has 
only barely enough, or is in unprecedented need of 
special arrangements for an equable and steady alloca- 
tion of world-supplies — if you do. this, you wjll not 
increase the supplies and lower the prices, but are cer- 
tain to raisq, the prices and will probably dinfinish the 
supplies. We must not mix up in this matter things 
that differ widely, nor confound good things with bad 
things. Above all, we must not shoot the pigeon 
because we want to kill the crow. We ought not to dis- 
solve new organisations found good in the last few 
years, and adaptable to further uses of the utmost 
advantage to the whole world’s peace and prosperity, 
merely because we want to rid ourselves of certain 
administrative restrictions justified by the war, but un- 
doubtedly intolerable afterwards. 

■ As a matter of course, all mere strait-jackets must 
go. Free citizens must be released from them a£ 
soldiers are released from the army. As to the more 
oppressive incubus, by all means let us bury D.O.R.A. 
in the spirit of the epitaph proposed for Vanbrugh 

“Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 

Nobody wants the coupon for its own sake. Nobody 
wants for their own sakes anything in the food restric- 
tions, or the coal restrictions or the lighting restric- 
tions. These ought not to continue a moment longer 
than is required to ensure that there shall be fair dis- 
tribution and that prices shall not fluctuate in a manner 
which would disastrously aggravate every difficulty 
vyith labour. At the same time, certain public safe- 
guards find precautions with respect to food, raw 
materials, shipping, finance, must be retained, so long 
as there is risk of partial shortage, o or the margin as to 
‘vital supplies is very clos$, or there exists from any 
ot^er cause, a situation making it easy for profiteering 
'or even scrambling competition to create serious 
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scandals and hitches. There is another fact of capital 
importante. It is absolutely essential to the country 
after the war— ndthing is more essential— that the 
jpowers # of public organisation must be permanently 
increased and extended. And this not to restrict 
private enterprise or weaken it, but to do what # it* 
cannot dcf or what ought not to be in its province. 

A permanent increase is necessary in the number 
of public departments, as in the size and efficiency 
of their Staffs, by comparison with pre-war conditions. 
No human being wants bureaucrats, for love of that 
species, to multiply like rabbits. When the hordes of 
emergency clerks and supervising beadles are largely 
abated there will still be a sufficient surplus for all 
national needs over and above pre-war requirements. 
Agreed •that St. James’s Park must cease to be a flap- 
pers’ paradise. On that thumbs are unanimously 
turned down. But when matters like these are moved 
of£ the agenda we have not touched the question of 
special organisation for the period of transition at 
home and abroad — for the work of reconstruction, 
national and international. 

It would be in vain to deny that these issues seem to 
many men of goodwill sharply debatable. Commerical 
pressure and popular tendency are altogether apt at first 
to be against the right thing. We must try to analyse 
this state of mind. America, for instance, is the leading 
land of individualist opportunity, where the chance of 
rising to the Presidency of the Republic or the Pre- 
sidency of a Corporation is the baton in the knapsack. 
Also, while the United States thoroughly understands 
the principle of large combination for American pur- 
poses, it is not yet accustomed to the thought # of sub-» 
ordination to any world-purpose. The impulse is to 
get loose from entanglements, but also to keep an 
unquestioned lead on,independent lines and to do good 
to other nations on those terms. # 

The British temperament is partly similar and partly 
contrasting. Britain and the whole Empire have Ijeen 
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built up, like America; by individual .thought arid 
energy, invention, and enterprise. But amongst all 
peoples our own nation at home is least accustomed to 
the idea of any collective action not absolutely com- 
pelled by immediate danger. A Democratic President, 
instantly upon his declaration of waf, could carry a 
hundred millions of people for the tremendous pro- 
posal of American conscription for service in Europe. 
American individualism works with more initiative for 
American combination than British individualism 
works for British combination. The temper of our 
shipping interests is even more incisively individualist 
than that of any other industry. Owners, with all tne 
maritime world for their ships to ply in outside the 
national sphere, acquire the spirit of command like 
captains. On every side there is this inbrpd and 
vigorous and largely wholesome tendency to repudiate 
the bureaucrats and be free. Yet amongst all who 
feel like this there is not a man but knows, even from 
his own practical point of view, that competition Is 
insane where profitable combination is possible; and 
that forced competition is suicidal where facts make 
combination imperative. 

This is a critical issue on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Neither the British nor the American peoples can find 
even their commercial account, much less their moral 
bearings, in a course of conduct which would be ruth- 
lessly to the detriment of their friends and neighbours, 
who have suffered more in the war. For private 
interests in the English-speaking communities to ex- 
ploit during the transition the exceptional needs of 
societies more crippled by the war, would assuredly 
keep back the general progress of the world and 
probably upset every hope for a better order. Over 
and above this, unchecked capitalistic individualism 
or egotism are certain in the future to react on the 
susceptibilities and movements of labour in a manner 
t needing to be watched with a new wisdom. The higher 
task before the British Commonwealth and the United 
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States— their special responsibility for the economic 
conditions of peaqp as controllers of the big bulk of 
the world's food exports and raw materials — is dealt 
with i» later chapters. Enough to say now that not 
only in the light pf larger issues as concerning a sound 
peace-system and the League of Nations, but even* in * 
a commercial view, the true interest of Britain and the 
United States alike lies in promoting the revival of 
order and progress and reciprocal trade on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and through all the regions which 
were lately called the Russian and Turkish Empires. 

In the United Kingdom — where everything is still 
swayed by the backwash of the war — the abrupt 
removal of all public safeguards with respect to sup- 
plies, shipping, and prices could only have injurious 
consequences. It might have irreparable consequences 
for the chief internal purpose of maintaining the best 
relations between Capital and Labour. As for sup- 
plies, there must be public security that we shall 
have the more necessary imports before the less neces- 
sary. As for shipping, there must be the same assur- 
ance that the essential services shall be rendered 
before tonnage is diverted to the less essential. 

What must first be dealt with here are those larger 
questions of world-policy and world-economics which 
dictate international co-operation in the period of 
transition, and ought then to establish it in suitably 
modified forms as a continuing method. Were it, in 
fact, to the very utmost of the material and egotistical 
advantage of Britain and the United States to work 
right and left for their own profit, and to exploit, 
without ruth, the various difficulties and bitter neces- 
sities of Allies, late enemies, and neutrals, tha^ course* 
would be as impossible in practice as iniquitous in 
morals. 
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•We must all make a real effort to visualise the state 
of Europe and Asia, from Calais to Vladivostok Now 
that many millions of fighting men-mugt be disbanded, 
all "depends on the restoration of industrial, employ- 
ment and of agricultural prosperity; on creating a 
firm framework for the life of the new nations whose 
existence is still inchoate ; on building up order and 
sane freedom against both anarchy and reaction. In 
the heart of the old world all former landmarks and 
frontiers have been swept away. There are thousands 
of miles of boundaries to be settled by the Congress. 
In all the debatable lands, since the Armistice, there 
has been actual fighting between rival claimants or 
fierce antagonism only temporarily suspended. * 

The German problem will best be considered by 
itself when we have looked at surrounding conditions. 

No cause has appealed to the world more than that 
of Poland, but the Poles have been fighting or skirmish- 
ing more or less on four fronts against Germans, Bol- 
shevists, Ruthenians, even against Czechs, and are far 
from being agreed within. Italy and the United Jugo- 
slav State have been at daggers drawn about the 
eastern seaboard of the Adriatic, and even about other 
questions of their future boundaries. By the north- 
ward extension of the Trentino for tempting strategi- 
cal reasons beyond the Italian language-limit, Italy 
also thrusts in amongst the German Tyrolese, a tena- 
cious stock. Roumania has to settle three disputed 
frontiers with Serbs as well as with Magyars and 
Ukrainians. Greece seethes with feeling both about 
Southern Albania and the Greek islands in Italian 
occupation, and is rightly exercised as well about the 
immemorial Ionian fringe. The GermanAustrians and 
diminished Hungary ask themselves what is to be their 
destiny. The Bulgars are inwardly obstinate in aspira- 
tions outwardly forfeited. 

Tl\e Czecho-Slovak Republic is like an island of rela- 
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tive stability hfnid the agitation and distress which 
overspread all the^rest of Eastern Europe. 

Between the Arctic and the Black Sea, from Finland 
to Uksainia, all the other new States formerly 
belonging to the Romanoff or Hapsburg empires are in 
struggle and ferment. They are menaced by Bbl- * 
shevism without and partly infected by it within. 
Their relations with each other and with their larger 
neighbours have still to be settled. Coherent systems 
of railway communication and river navigation, of 
through-transit and trade, of Customs, currency and 
credit are all to work out. 

All Russia proper boils with combat and anarchy, 
like nothing known in Europe since the terrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Russia’s endless natural resources 
are locked up or devastated. For our own industrial 
reconstruction, our civil consumption and employment, 
we want our share, as before, of Russia’s wheat and 
other cereals, its butter and eggs, its flax and hemp, its 
hides and its skins, its oil; above all, just now, for our 
housing programme, we want wood from its forests. 
In the primal state of that region, forests are so large 
that they still supply many times as much fuel as the 
coal mines. 

That we are urgently in need of Russian timber for 
the British housing programme is another illustration 
of the modern interdependence of nations. The 
restoration of formal peace never left the world con- 
fronted with anything like this task of creating 
political order and reviving economic progress. 

Let us turn to other and nearer problems. There 
is the need of Belgium for the rebuilding of towns 
and villages, factories and farms, for the replacement* 
of machinery, for replenishing stocks of raw textile 
and other materials, for the reclamation of land. There 
is a far bigger work *f the same kind to be done in the 
northern departments of France* savagely ravaged 
during four and a-half years of war. In some aspects 
UP episode of destruction quite like if has ever been 
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known; for Attila and Jinghiz Khan ind Tamerlane 
lacked the assistance of artillery ai^d high explosives. 

The old battlefields of the Somme, once a picture 
of lively hamlets, diligent homesteads, sleek Cultiva- 
tion, are now scenes of wild solitude rfnore lonely and 
sinister than the witches’ heath in Macbeth. Other 
tracts are like them. No man who has traversed them 
can hope to tell what they are like or what he felt 
there. Still more paralysing of all expressiQn is the 
unbelievable sight of the smashed towns — of a once 
thriving and rising town like Chauny, for instance, 
which had, I think, 40,000 inhabitants, and is now one. 
nightmare-mass of shattered streets, skeleton walls, 
bristling wreckage, heaped rubbish, sagging timbers, 
mouldering wail-papers, and stray rags. Where there 
was a house there is for the most part nothing but a 
back wall or a side wall, or queer oddments of both. 
The roof and floors have dropped into the cellars and 
basements, and so it runs in a zig-zag, jigging fantasy 
of hideousness that seems to put a spirit of evil into 
the daylight. 

Elsewhere the fruit-trees, hacked down in Hinden- 
burg’s first retreat, lie prone in regular lines back 
from the road, and range away out of sight. Sparse, 
charred stumps are all there is left of the woods and 
copses. Wasted lands stretch for league on league. 
W]jLere a village had been razed quite flat you might 
easily pass the levelled strewings without knowing that 
a village ever stood there if you were not informed. 
Twisted remnants of broken bridges drop into the cur- 
rent on opposite banks of rivers. Canal-locks are down 
in ‘muddied water. Sprawling girders and rusting 
boilers r may hint that there was a sugar-jfactory. 
Country churches are skeletons or fragments. Rheims 
and Arras make you think of what might have hap- 
pened to Canterbury or Winchester.* A large and 
* rather handsome iron gate swings casually by the way 

0 % Except that the modem Cathedral at Arras was not one o! the architectural 
treasures of France, « 

t 
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and shows where stood a viilS, of some pretensions; 
now the^e is nothing behind the gate. Masses of in- 
dustrial machinery have been carried away bjr the 
invaders. They have made some of the largest coal 
mines Unworkable for a year or two. Haphazard, 
come b*ack these»memories of the saddest journey man- 
can make , 

So France is left. And she numbers a million and 
a half of dead. For her industries and her agri- 
culture she is trying to retain and recruit masses of 
foreign workers and coloured labour. What species of 
Allies or Associates would be Britain and the United 
States if they did not help France to the utmost of 
their power to rebuild and restore and restock the 
industrial districts and countryside of the wasted de- 
partments ? Without definite international machinery 
for economic co-operation the work cannot be done as it 
ought. We must not forget that Italy has similar tasks * 
in the marches of Venetia. 

* Serbia, in proportion to her former male population, 
has paid as frightful a price as ever was given for 
freedom and racial reunion. The new Jugo-Slav State 
needs everything that is primarily essential — food, 
clothing, agricultural implements, iron and steel, 
credit. So with Poland’s needs for raw materials for 
manufacture as well as food supplies ; her political in- 
dependence will be an utter mockery unless (she is 
helped to reorganise a prosperous economic life.. The 
same with the Czecho-Slovak State; in Bohemia it is 
on a high level of industrial efficiency, and exception- 
ally capable of making the best use of the assistanqe 
that may be given. So with Greece. The widely en- 
larged realm of Roumania is in a condition of lament- 
able misery. * 

In all these directions there will be an increased 
demand on the world’s resources in proportion to the 
supplies. But as yet we have only glanced at the case • 
of Allies and friends. Neutrals inust also have thmr 
full chance now % that fhe war is over. They have been,* 
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in some ways, more ' straitened tha&c some of the 
belligerents. 0 

Ndxt, again, we come to a far bigger problem— that 
of Germany, economically inseparable from Jthat of 
Central Europe as a whole. It is idle to blink thp neces- 
sity or its magnitude. The first street-battles in Berlin 
may be follpwed by fiercer and wider attempts of the 
Bolshevists to get the mastery. For the Allies to dis* 
/band the German armies, while vetoing imports, would 
mean, of course, the organisation of unemployment and 
Bolshevism. In that case the German and Russian 
problems might easily become inseparable and in- 
soluble in a manner not good for our present hopes. 
For our own sake, and for the world’s, we have to do 
our part, whether we like it or not, in preventing both 
Bolshevism and reaction in Germany. We, cannot 
escape from our share in the task of building up again 
the industrial life of Germany, as of Austria proper, 
under new and absolute guarantees for security a^d 
justice, both political and economic, in return for good 
behaviour. The blockade will have to be raised sooner 
than was at first proposed. Food-stuffs and raw 
materials, not in unlimited or excessive measure, but 
in any case on a very large scale, will have to be poured 
in for the industrial and partly for the agricultural 
needs of eighty or ninety millions of former enemy 
peoples in Central Europe. We, our Allies, and 
America must help to provide employment for them, 
unless we want all Europe to be Bolshevist, except, 
perhaps, the westernmost fringe. 

We perceive what is the far-reaching character of all 
these inseparable political and economic tasks and 
.whaf they mean for the Peace Congress. If its aim is 
indeed bnduring peace and a settled system of nations 
it would be an idea only worthy of Laputa to rely at 
the outset merely, on any political-juridical scheme for 
a League of Nations. Equally, it would be insufficient, 
t a ? d by itself might be impotent, to keep Allied forces 
standing indefinitely on guard. Eveiv armed forces by 
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themselves oapuot fight a Bolshevist atmosphere. To 
conceive, as a panacea, the political, judicial, and coer- 
cive rucuments of a World-constitution, and then to 
apply that and nothing else to a Continent in the state 
we hate studied, would be like trying to cure a man in 
a high fever by presenting him with a new suit of 
clothes. • 



THE FOOD-BASIS OF EUROPEAN STABILITY: PRESIDENT 

Wilson’s arrival and the peace-crisis : ’America 

AND ALLIES MODIFY BUT PROLONG THE ECONOMIC v, 
UNION: “THE SUPREME COUNCIL OF SUPPLY AND 
RELIEF ” FOOD, SHIPPING, FINANCE : THE CRUSOE 
OF SUCCOUR FOR OVER 200 , 000,000 PEOPLE : 

“ FAMINE THE MOTHER OF ANARCHY ” : IMPOVERISH- 
MENT OF CONTINENTAL AGRICULTURE AND PERISHING 
OF THE HERDS : DEMOLISATION AND DESOLATION : 
WAITING FOR THE HARVESTS : AN ESTIMATE OF GER- 
MAN CONDITIONS : TASKS STILL BEYOND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE : EFFECTS ON BRITISH POLICY : CHECKS 
ON PEACE-PROFITEERING ARE REQUIRED IN THE IN- 
TERESTS OF BOTH CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

Confronted with a situation utterly different from 
what was expected when the Armistice was signed, the 
Allies and America already have found themselves com- 
pelled to recognise the force of reality. Immediately, 
after the Armistice it appeared for a time as though%tef * 
entire machinery of Inter-allied co-operation so labori- 
ously constructed during the war would be broken up. 
The United States seemed likely, indeed, to be the first 
to quit combination. That tendency was, happily, 
staged, and has been reversed, for the present, utfder 
the pressure of events. 

America and the Allies so6n discovered that, the 
abrupt abolition of their great concerted systehl of con- 
trol and supply would, mean nothing less than the total . 
dissolution of the bases of peace and social o^der i® 
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larger part M Europe. Those whom we call the* 
Responsible Powers are constrained by the gravity and 
urgency of the international problems of the transition 
to keep partly in active and partly in suspended being 
the economic organisations created under stress of war. 
The neV, or rather the adapted, system is significant. * 
We shall «ee reason for thinking that it must be further 
expanded if the. world is to pass safely through the 
dangers of the transition and to reach as soon as it 
hopes a settled and tolerable peace-system. 

When President Wilson arrived in Europe at the 
end of 1918, the political and economic situation of all 
the Continent beyond the Rhine was investigated by 
the Associates. It was immediately discovered that 
there was only one objection to any contemplated 
dissolution of economic partnership. It was an impos- 
sible policy. In the first place, it would have weakened 
the cohesion of the Responsible Powers, whose firm 
agreement — as circumstances have worked out—is 
more than ever necessary if any wider League of 
Nations is to be formed. In the second place, the loss 
of economic control would have removed the surest 
check upon serious developments, whether in a Bol- 
shevist or militarist direction, of the indefinite 
situation in Germany. In the third place, over 
200,000,000 of souls, the distressed and disturbed 
populations of Central and Eastern Europe and 
bey^id— stretching by successive regions from the 
into the Middle East — would be abandoned to 
fKe certainty of wide starvation and the prospect of 
universal anarchy. 

I. 

When the Armistice was signed, Mr. Hoover stated 
dearly "the extent and peril of the, problems to be 
grappled with as a sequel of the war. It was not then • 
Beenes clearly that only eontlnued’inter- Allied orgaaj- 
Saffl®Okeouid (jkal with those problems. Nor did even * 
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•the* sombre calculations of the •American Food 
Admmistrator at that time measure the woi$t of what 
we now know to be the task. Ye* Mr. Hoover made 
the appalling estimate that in Russia alone ten 
million lives will have been lost by starvation at the 
end of the present winter. Russia is not at 'present 
within the Allies’ orbit, but the duty they have to fulfil 
elsewhere is prodigious. They have to discharge it 
towards friend and foe. Postponing for the moment 
seme details, let us view the issues in the large. The 
Allied or client populations amongst whom there is 
acute distress, or peril of famine itself, number about 
125,000,000. Their territories include, going from 
west to east, Belgium, Northern France, North- 
Eastern Italy (part of Venetia and all the Trentino), 
Jugo-Slavia (including Serbia and Montenegro), Fin- 
land, the Baltic States, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania, Armenia, and Syria. Unless they are suc- 
coured, peace to them is not bread but a stone, and 
there can be no rest nor order amongst them. * 
But there are also nearly 100,000,000 of former 
enemies — Germany proper, German Austria, Mag- 
yars, Bulgars— whom the Allies must relieve and help 
if only upon a principle no higher than that of choosing 
the lesser of two evils. Amongst these latter peoples 
employment must be restored and hunger averted, or 
turning in their extremity to the teachings of Lenin 
and Trotzky, they will make Bolshevism predominant 
in Europe. After anarchy, by reaction, militarist' pre- 
dominance might emerge. As Mr. Hoover said months 
ago, “Famine is the mother of anarchy.” Or as Presi- 
dent Wilson put a part of the truth in his Message at 
.the beginning of 1919 urging Congress to sanction 
generotis measures : — , 

“Food relief is now, the key to the 'whole 
European situation and to the solution of-p^Se. 
Bolshevism is steadily advancing westward*, 
poisoning Germany. It cannot be stopped by 

force, but it can be stopped by food.” 

• 0 
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Yet, as we shall* see, the Allies and America cannot* 
begin to* rebuild employment and to re-establish 
political cohesion *in Germany without taking strict 
precautions against militarist and pan-German reac- 
tion, as well as agaipst Bolshevism. 

These were ’the various reasons which at Jhe 
beginning of 1919 made continued inter-AJlied organi- 
sation for economic action and control as imperative 
for the transition as for the war itself. 

In the*early days of January the Associated Govern- 
ments decided to establish what has since become 
officially known as the Supreme Council of Supply and 
Relief. This body was obviously as important for the 
transition as was the Maritime Transport Council for 
the war. As we shall see, it may well develop into one 
of the most vital organs of the League of Nations, if 
there is to be a real League of Nations* Meanwhile, 
it is composed of two representatives of each of the four 
Responsible Powers — the United States, Britain, 
France and Italy. Mr. Hoover is a leading spirit with 
all the unique experience he has acquired in relief-work 
since his Belgian mission, and he well deserved the 
honour of being first Director. That office, perhaps, 
may be filled in turn by representatives of the other 
Powers, somewhat as in the case of the Maritime 
Transport Council, when the chair was taken by the 
Minister of Shipping in the particular country in which 
a meeting was held. 

The scope of the Supreme Council, as officially de- 
nned. is “ to deal with the questions of food, finance 
and shipping-resources, in relation to the re-victual- 
ling and supply of liberated and enemy territory; and 
to co-ordinate such supplies with supplies for Allied 
and neutral countries/' The Council requisitions and 
oqnmands the whole German trading fleet, though it 
wS not be- enough for the tasks in yiew. There had 
*itece$S3rily to be appointed $n expert executive for the « 

• Since the above words were written the development frequently anticipated 
has occurred, and the S.O.S.R. has become more simply a Supreme Council Tor* 
all eoonomio purposes of the resettlement. 
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management of the German shipping* and other ton- 
nage. Wherever this Supreme Council undertakes 
relief measures, it must have its oWn commissions and 
agents. # 

Here, then, existing and at work, in advance of the 
League of Nations, is an international authority whose 
operations will extend from Belgium and Syria, pro- 
foundly influencing the life and affairs of more than 
half the populations of Europe and the adjacent East. 
It is beyond comparison the most remarkable* organ of 
World Government that has yet functioned. Many 
millions of tons of foodstuffs will be required for tins 
crusade of economic succour; and the cost, at least 
during the earlier half of 1919, must be on the scale of 
war expenses. On President Wilson’s urgent recom- 
mendation, the American Congress has made a gift of 
£20,000,000 for pure charity, but much of the further 
heavy cost must further pile up the loans which are 
creating a perplexed and complicated problem for tjje 
future of Europe. 

The origin, constitution, and scope of the Supreme 
Economic Council thus described, let us inquire more 
closely into the nature of the problems which it will 
have to solve before a general League of Peace can rest 
upon any firm foundation. 


II. 

When all boundaries are determined and the frame- 
work of societies fixed, the problems confronting the 
Congress or the League itself, in the period of transi- 
tion and reconstruction will remain under five chief 
heads; "(1) Political stability, (2) food supply, (8) raw 
materials, (4) shipping and' transport, (5) finance. 
These factors will interact. Then; interaction will pro- 
foundly affect for good qr ill the fate of the tthole 
system which the Peace Congress may propose to set 
up and maintain. 
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To beg;in with, ‘it is essential to realise the necessity 
for certaift precautions and safeguards in connection 
with the German problem. This alone shows that for 
any most elementary kind of political security there 
will have to be prolonged economic control, relaxed 
and modtfied in some respects by comparison wfth 
war-practice, but in other respects extended and 
strengthened. * 

It is thoughtless and unseeing to assume that 
forcible and financial measures for keeping Germany 
down could be, in any case, the all-sufficient purpose 
of joint arrangements between the Allies during the 
next few years. We shall not succeed in controlling 
Germany unless we can control certain wider, more 
general forces. But at the same time there must be 
special precautions for some period against any misuse 
by our late enemy of the help or facilities to be ex- 
tended by the Allies and America. Whether for 
securing payment of such indemnities as may be im- 
posed at Paris — or for keeping in hand practical 
safeguards against the return of militarist despotism 
or the spread of anarchy — or for preventing German 
syndicates from securing an excessive share of raw 
materials to the detriment of their neighbours, in the 
way that was undoubtedly designed before the col- 
lapse — no sane person can think of proposing that 
German industrial power, capable of rapid recon- 
version into war-power, shall be built up by the Allies 
themselves without definite and sure economic control 
exercised for a term, perhaps a couple of years or 
rather more, by some authority like the Supreme 
Economic Council. 

Without that safeguard, after the present associated* 
armies had dispersed, never to be reassembled by any 
means in our time, the fesult of rebuilding Germany 
by the' aid of the Allies and America* might mean the 
earliest death of the whole peace-system to be created 
at Paris. Other aspects of the German questiofc 
will have to be examined in the course of the various 
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sections of this chapter. 6 Particularly We shall have 
t6 scrutinise the bearing upon European stability and 
general peace-prospects of the greater or lesser mag- 
nitude of the indemnities which may be imposed on 
Germany and of the methods of payment which may be 
determined. We must guard in both respect against 
measures which might easily end in injuring the Allies 
more than the enfemy. Nevertheless, a basic necessity 
is to take in any case the kind of precautions /ghich 
can be most efficiently exercised through economic 
control. 

Until all conditions in the world-market are more 
certain and settled, at least until a year after formal 
peace, German purchases ought only to be made in 
concert with inter- Allied agencies. German claims for 
food and raw materials should pass through the tests 
of Programme Committees as described in the former 
chapter. In the same way and for a similar period 
all German shipping ought to remain part of the re- 
served tonnage under management by the Maritime 
Committee of the Supreme Council. Germany cannot 
have it both ways. If the Allies and America and 
other countries are to assist her to reconstruct, she must 
contribute in all ways she can to the general conveni- 
ence. 

Thus, on the one hand, there must be employment 
in Germany or there will be Bolshevism spreading 
beyond Germany. On the other hand, we must not 
be led on any plausible pretext into playing the game 
of those financial, industrial and militarist interests 
which remain at heart what they were, and are power- 
ful behind the scenes. Many of the Majority Socialists 
themselyes are cryptic pan-Germans. All these people 
still hope for dissensions between America and the 
Allies; and for some ultimate arrangement with, either 
a Bolshevist or reactionary Russia which would open 
again the eastward, paths for political and commer- 
cial enterprise on preferential terms, and even lead 
to tlje recovery of German domination. In view of 
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several different conditions, any of which would be 
dangerous? there should be for at least a year after the 
peace — and the term ought to be renewable at need- 
some definite international control over German im- 
ports aid shipping. .For this alone several organs of 
international co-operation would be required on the 
model of the inter-Allied Councils ana Committees 
during the war. The force of the argument is much 
incrgiged by a scrutiny of other purposes now to be 
considered. 


m. 

We have assumed that the Peace Congress would 
establish in some form a League of Nations. The form 
must be*examined later on. In any case, from some 
time in 1919 the League will exercise a general over- 
sight. We want in every country free Governments. 
We want them to be trustworthy and of effective 
authority. Without that the fortunes of the new 
States in Europe and of some others might resemble 
the old record of South American and Central Ameri- 
can Republics. Revolutions would be the substitute 
for General Elections. Everywhere there is a Bolshe- 
vist minority. Everywhere there is a stubborn reac- 
tionary force. Everywhere there are class divisions. 
Everywhere the masses of men tend to waver from side 
to side and to be swayed by resolute personalities and 
groups. The cause of order at last always comes upper- 
most. If the choice must be made men end by prefer- 
ring one master in a nation to petty tyrants in every 
parish. Even liberal-minded men are apt to feei, 
amidst such circumstances as now prevail throughout • 
the greater part of Europe, that the paramount need 
is firm government. What* is at first called firm govern- 
ment is’ apt to become something more. 

Yel competent ability to rule is not always available, 
however much the majority may wish for it. Aleo*' 
may come to offiee who are incapable of maintaining 
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it, and may find successors no more stable tjjan them- 
selveg. Unless the conditions of Europe are watched 
and steadied by Powers prepared to act as its guar- 
dians, and always equipped with ready mdans of 
action, there will be a probability of conspiracies and' 
cMl wars, which might overleap frontiers and cause 
again a general cpnflagration. 

It will be of little use for the Peace Congress to 
demarcate boundaries if there are to be no practical 
means of encouraging order with progress within.vtfie 
boundaries. The international system of ecortafric^ . 
control would enable the League of Nations, 
firing a shot, to prevent both Bolshevism and reaction 
by refusing supplies to either. Governments which it 
might approve would have the best prospect of 
stability. Against a League of Nations able to cut off 
supplies and credit no recalcitrant Government could 
stand in Central, Eastern, and South-Eastern Europe 
— not even in Russia if a coherent and representative 
system were once established there. 

Many Governments in difficulties during the years of 
transition must be able to appeal for aid to the stand-, . 
ing executives and administrative departments of the 
League of Nations if that project is not to become a 
juridical phantom and a paper sham. 

But the negative and intermittent powers of boycott 
in emergency would not be enough. As has been said, 
the League of Nations must rather depend upon its 
positive continuous powers of giving aid to satisfactory 
Governments in all the countries which are now dis- 
turbed and in others which mighf be. Far and wide 
on the Continent — owing to war and anarchy, to 
lolitic&l and social disintegration— agriculture, the 
ivelihood of perhaps 300,00Q,000 souls, is depressed, 
impoverished, embarrassed for want of hands and fer- 
tilisers, or of the usual means of sale and marketing, 
or of the ordinary securities for property and life. 
‘'Nornfal transport is dislocated. The pre-war system 
of exports and imports has ceased to 'act. Herds and 
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ortoearlyswept aw&y. There is a shortage of fats, and 
fats afe a necessity of life. It is almost impossible for 
the ordyiary farmer pr other citizen in a country like 
ours to realise the extent of social disaster which has 
overtaken the agricultural populations throughout 
wide regions of Europe. 

What a real scarcity of bread means to most other 
societies it is hard for any English-speaking com- 
mn ’%y to fconceive. Here we must return to the con- 
' between bread and politics. It is relatively 
important to almost every other European 
s^jpiety than to ourselves. We have thought it well, 
even m our country, where the consumption of meat 
is so high, to subsidise the loaf at a cost to the State 
of over £60,000,000 a year. With this in mind, we 
shall better conceive what a dearth or pinch in cereals 
means to peoples who are far more exclusively depen- 
dent on them. The comparative figures were often pub- 
lished during the war. Britain’s consumption of wheat 
is rather less than a pound a day per head. In France 
|t is one pound and two-fifths. In Germany it is with 
hre one and a half pounds. Countries like Italy and 
Greece are still more dependent on bread-stuffs. 

Very ancient lessons are recalled by problems like 
those emergencies far and wide confronting in the 
twentieth century the Allies and their Supreme 
Council of Supply and Relief. For thousands of years, 
under all kinds of political systems, large and small, 
the primary requisite of stable government has been 
the ability to provide food for the population. 
Any deficiency means trouble. Dearth means agitation. 
‘Famine,” as Mr. Hoover says, “is the mother of 
marchy.” 


IV. 

When we turn from corn to meat we have to face a 
febs serious aspect*, but it is severe. Germany’s chief. 
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danger is not famine. She is safe from starvation in 

spite of bitter hardship for many of her masses. When 
primary food is insufficient, any question of a scarcity 
of meat is less vital, but for the populations of Ger- 
many and German Austria it is far from negligible. 
Even in pre-war days, high meat-prices encouraged 
the growth of Socialism amongst them. We must give 
some attention to this side of the problem before we 
can take the bearings of the whole question of the food 
supply upon the political prospects of Europe iu^tfie , 
transition. In some ways the situation as regards 
meat is more difficult than in respect of breadstuffs, 
and will take longer to remedy, especially in Central 
Europe. We are told by the experts that there may be 
for some period yet no sure abundance of meat by com- 
parison with the world’s demand, and that meanwhile 
even in this country we cannot return without risk to 
unrestricted consumption. The difficulty will not be so 
great as it was. Shipping is beginning to get back to 
the old trade-routes. Frozen meat from Australia and 
the Argentine will come in again as we restore the 
maritime connections broken in the submarine 
struggle. In any case, there may be no speedy surplill 
for the civilian populations amongst the Allies while 
the British, French and Italian armies continue their 
high demand. 

But now Germany and Austria are petitioners. The 
home resources of Central Europe in meat are far 
less than half what they were. Eeduced herds 
have had to exist on the minimum of fodder, and 
instead of fat cattle there are now lean kine. Worse 
far is the case with pork, which before the war formed 
three-fifths of Germany’s meat production.. It was a 
favourite and universal minister to Teutonic nourish- 
ment and corpulence. The pre-war pig population was 
teeming, but 'of all its former millions over three- 
, quarters have disappeared. From 25,000,000 it is 
* down to less than 6,000,000. The similar loss in 
Austria is thought to be even worse'in proportion. All 
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this means some further call on a part of the world’s 
food supplies which may be at the best no mom than 
just sufficient. That demand may continue for some 
years after the signing of peace until German and 
Austrfen lean kine are not only fattened again, but the » 
pig population swarms as before. 

It is clear that, as regards Central Europe, the 
Allies cannot admit the meat question to be on the 
same level as the bread problem. It does not raise 
htunane issues in the same way. Germans before the 
war indulged in pork up to fullness and luxury. They 
must do with less pork, no doubt, until they have 
replenished their own resources. No one wants to 
pamper the German race. But we are studying the 
different causes which make more or less for social 
unrest 'and political extremism in different countries. 
It is idle, as has been said, to think that amongst a 
northern population like the German meafrsearcity 
can be a negligible factor in politics. A moment’s 
reflection will show the nature of the political reaction. 
When the comfortable classes get meat and the poor 
are deprived of it — a contrast probably more 
glaring in Germany than in any other country— 
there is a bitterness which makes for Bolshevism. 
What supplies of meat imports can be afforded to 
Germany— they must be measured in any case — will be 
a matter requiring careful consideration by the 
Supreme Economic Council of the Associated Powers. 
That body would do well to exact strict guarantees 
that there shall be fair distribution amongst the com- 
mon people in Germany. The central question for the 
stability of Europe is whether or not the mass of the 
German race is to be encouraged on terms to embrace 
willingly the new peace-system, to maintain the 
authority of a firm Government with which other 
Governments can negotiate, and to support as a whole 
the forces of order in* Europe rather than the forces of ' 
anarchy. . 

Every factor in the relations of world-supply # and 
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world-demand concerns home-politics even in Britain, 
despite its happier conditions. Neutrals being equally 
concerned, we must glance at their position. The cass 
of some of them with respect to meat is as bad®as that 
of Germany, and they must be treated on somewhat 
more liberal lines. Mr. hoover created some surprise 
a few months agp when he said that in Denmark, for 
instance, the number of pigs had been reduced by no 
less than 75 per cent. His estimate seemed hardly 
credible to many who have not yet realised what have 
been the economic consequences of the war all across 
Europe. Mr. Hoover’s figure was exact. For want of 
feeding-stuffs, after the submarine struggle came to its 
worst, Denmark had to sweep away three-fourths of 
the swine which played so large a part in the economy 
of that country. Its former bacon industry has to be 
rebuilt. In the first year of the war Denmark had 
about 2,500,000 pigs. At the end of it only 620,000 
remained. The rest had to be killed off. Feeding- 
stuffs must be imported to begin the restoration of the 
former flourishing conditions. This is a sidelight upon 
the problems of supply, especially for agricultural 
reconstruction, even in those parts of Europe which 
are favoured by comparison with others. 


V. 

For the economic anxieties of the Supreme Council, 
like the political anxieties of the Associated Govern- 
ments, are turned chiefly to the East. President 
’Wilson showed this when he cabled to Arnerica the 
strong message which broke down opposition in Con- 
gress and carried the relief-grant for which he 
appealed. As Armageddon began in the East of 
Europe, there, above all, the cause of a permanent 
^eace-system will be won or lost. What form may be 
taken by the future connection between the German 
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problem and .more Eastern problems will be decisive 
for good *>r ill. No close student of European condi- 
tions can doubt this, and it is not possible to overstate 
the importance of organising and using— whether 
through the Supreme Council as now constituted or 
through the more extended means it may have, to # 
acquire--the whole economic power of the Allies and 
America to create political stability in Easlern Europe 
on the basis of peace and freedom. 

If the range of new States between Germany and 
Russia is to be firmly built up, the Associated Powers 
must provide an economic scaffolding. That effort will 
be infinitely well worth their while. The cost, what- 
ever it might be, would be repaid over and over again 
if conditions of confidence and hope can be created in 
these emancipated regions which might otherwise sink 
into a welter of weakness and failure. If the New 
States cannot be securely established, there will be no < 
barrier against thinkable dangers of several sorts. 
There might be a westward sweep of Pan-Bolshevism, 
in some wilder phase of the world’s renewed disorders. 
There might be a renewal in a following phase of all 
the old Pan-German plans for eastward ascendancy and 
expansion. 

There is still the most stubborn antagonism in 
Germany to the creation of a strong and complete 
Poland. Many of the Majority Socialists now in power 
share that antagonism with the Junkers. Distress in 
Poland is extreme, both in the industrial towns like 
Warsaw or Lodz, ransacked by the Germans, and 
throughout the war-wasted rural districts. Without a 
vigorous and consecutive will on the part of the Allies, 
this New State may collapse again as a result of diffi- 
culties and distractions beyond all that its owi? means* 
can be expected to cope yvith. It must be thoroughly 
understood that Poland is a key of all the rest. To 
put its independence upon a sure footing is essential 
to the safety of every other support of a system of 
peace with freedom in Eastern Europe. 
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Of Jugo-Slavia as much can be said. The most 
enlightened leaders of the Serbs* Croats, and Slovenes 
have tome together for the great design of consolidat- 
ing once for all the unity of these three portions of a 
single race so long divided by the. Machiavellian arti- 
fices of Hapsburg policy. One of' the most important 
of the secondary States of Europe would be cfeated by 
realising the best aspirations of a gifted people, second 
to none in heroism and suffering. The great design 
can be accomplished if the Allies help it. But a 
United Jugo-Slavia cannot be founded on social 
misery, which aggravates every other element of dis- 
sension and might lead to disintegration once more. 
Serbia proper is in bitter need of clothing as well as 
food. Political stability cannot be expected unless the 
barest necessities of a civilised existence are restored 
as soon as may be by continued economic organisation 
between the Allies and America working through the 
Supreme Council. 

The Czecho-Slovak Republic has managed its affairs 
with signal ability, and the more deserves every aid 
and encouragement. But it is as yet cut off from 
all normal means of intercourse with the Western 
Powers. In all these regions railway communications 
are broken down far and wide, largely for want of 
locomotives. Of these there are said to be only 250 
in all Poland. In Roumania there are less than 100. 
So great has been its distress that in some villages 
nearly all the children have died. The first energetic 
measures of relief undertaken for that country by 
Britain and America came when the outlook was at its 
blackest and a winter of hunger and nakedness 
threatened wide loss of life and popular insurrection. 
"Enlarged Roumania will require upholding, for un- 
toward events there might easily affect the entire line 
of New States. These are only typical instances of the 
truth that no merely political and judicial scheme for 
^ League of Nations could enable tne Paris Congress, 
‘^"Vithout positive economic action, to lay secure foun- 
dations for the future peace. 
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When the Supreme Council was inaugurated, Mr. 
Hoover said tBaflt Belgium and Northern Trance alone 
would require a steady stream of food-imports al* the 
rate of 150,000 tons a month. 

Vienna is in dire straits for all the necessaries of 
life — fd* bread, potatoes, fuel. The Inter-Allied , 
Commissions are at work. To them the city which was 
one of the two chief enemy-capitals looks for salvation. 
One of the strangest turns of the kaleidoscope showed 
the first contingent of British soldiers entering Vienna 
with a convoy of food. 

For Germany there is required both help and 
caution. If there is no fear of utter famine, there is 
wide scarcity of bread, such as it is, want of meat so 
far as the poor are concerned, lack of clothing. The 
potato diet ekes out the rest. But, above all, the 
vitality # of the masses is sapped by the deadly shortage 
of fats. Children and the old succumb. Under-feed- 
ing raises the rate of mortality from tuberculosis and 
other diseases. These things the Germans brought on 
themselves by the war they made without pity for 
other peoples on whom they expected to trample. It is 
also most difficult to keep a balanced view of the 
national situation of Germany with regard to the food 
supply. There is unequal distribution and gross class- 
selfishness. The country districts are better off and 
keep a hard hold on food for their own use. Half the 
nation is less distressed than what was said above 
would suggest. The German Government exaggerates 
the picture, just as it will exaggerate its demands for 
raw material. Yet the condition of the poorer masses 
in the larger towns is deplorable. Economic relief for 
Germany must be accompanied by strong safeguards; 
but relief is the only alternative to renewed^revolu; 
tionary outbreaks, pretty certain to bring about in the 
end an overturn which* would mean the triumph of 
Bolshevism in nearly the whole of Europe. 

Before drawing a general. moral from this survey of 
the state of Continental Europe at the outset # of 
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transition it is%elF jto ren$nber r tow- yearly, it oon- 
cerns ourselves, Food-prices are factors. 'which, as they, 
move one way or the other, may mean either a settled 
prospect for our own reconstruction or the Labour 
conflicts which would jeopardise it. A note in-p ^ i ng 
way illustrate the fact that the suggestion of * , sweep- 
mg away all public safeguards and leaving everything 
to private competition is a proposition much less 
simple than it looks. The meat-supply, for instance, is 
peculiarly exposed to Trust operations, which acquired 
a heavy power even before the war, and if unrestrained 
would, of course, find more favourable opportunities 
m present conditions. The Chicago combine, as every- 
one knows, is a colossal monster stretching its arms 
over continents and oceans like a universal octopus. It 
controls the great bulk of the meat supplies overseas, 
not only in North America, but in South America and 
Australia, and has even made the first efforts to buy 
up our home cattle. It has sometimes been able to put 
world-prices precisely at any level it pleased, and to 
manipulate supply like well-oiled machinery. It is 
understood that Mr. Hoover is trying to grapple with 
the universal octopus like Hercules with the hydra. 
But his action cannot be a sufficient guarantee for 
interests on this side of the Atlantic. We need not 
enter further into the question at this point. The 
future of Trusts whose scope is more or less world- 
wide and gives them a strong leverage upon the condi- 
tion of interdependence amongst nations is a subject 
which must be dealt with when we come to consider the 
permanent needs of the League. 


VI. 

This is a broad survey of 'what we may call the 
seamy side of peace. In face of* the gravest inter- 
1 national problems of, them kind that Governments in 
flaflcer^ have had to grapple with, we are forced tp 
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iwocaa^wioBa* .tie fir* is negative^thatto attempt 
to leave tdjese tilings to private competition is out of the 
argument The second is positive — that for the .tran- 
sition at least, and that means for a considerable 
period to come, the most vital part of inter-organisa- 
tion Between Governments seeking to devise means * 
for the present safety and future peace of the wofld, 
must be the employment, however no # vel, cff a common 
economic method. It would be unprecedented ; but if 
we want renewed wars we have only to stick to 
precedent. 

It is as impossible at the present moment to aban- 
don the fate of nations to the old play of supply and 
demand as to leave them to the planetary influences 
of Jupiter and Saturn. Private trade is incapable of 
solving these problems. It can no more cope with them 
than it could have handled the war. The abandonment 
of right international action under pressure of^ a 
demand for the removal of some limited commercial 
restraints might mean the ruin of the world’s hopes for 
at least another generation, and violent class-conflict 
in every country. National policy, both in Britain and 
America, must be as profoundly influenced by inter- 
national necessities in this first stern and hazardous 
phase of peace as it was by international necessities 
during the war. 

To a degree never before approached, there are here 
all the elements of a situation which, if thrown open to 
unchecked private competition, could only lead to 
chaos. Nothing could prevent wild speculation and 
exploitation on an enormous scale. It would mean 
orgies of profiteering with soaring prices, yet with 
unjust and erratic distribution, at home as well as 
abroad. Nor could the private interests be blamed.* 
They would have been invited by the economic abdica- 
tion of the Governments* to subordinate lasting peace 
t} immediate profit. They could not help trying to 
make a maximum profit out ef the.period of maximum 
n^ed. Bat what of the reaction? We have only* to* 
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consider, for instance, Mat would happen even in our 
own country— where our whole future depends upon 
securing during at least the first years of reconstruc- 
tion better relations between Capital and Labour 
instead of class-conflict. If in the next twelve months 
there were soaring prioes and unleashed profiteering, 
or even suspicion of it, there would be an epidemic of 
strikes and 1- vehement political agitation. Finally, 
public control, not only of food-supplies, would be 
remiposed in a temper disastrous for the very interests 
which are most clamorous for the indiscriminate 
removal of all safeguards and steadying checks. 

The effect on the international situation would be 
as disastrous and for some moral purposes 
irreparable. All Continental Europe would be 
either exploited or deserted by British and American 
shipowners, merchants and manufacturers, in a way 
that could never be forgotten or forgiven. Even 
Belgium, France, and Italy would have to pay dear 
for reconstruction. Their recovery would be inter- 
rupted and delayed. Germany might outbid them. 
Germany, with banking and industrial combinations 
more solidly syndicated than ever, might outbid even 
ourselves in some ways in the scramble for world- 
supplies, if she had free power to bid against us after 
the raising of the blockade. Those who realise how 
critically the prospects of a League of Peace may 
depend upon the management of its beginnings know 
that there is especial need to guard against profiteer- 
ing by those interests in Germany which have already 
succeeded in throwing upon the humbler classes an 
undue share of the harsh burthen of the war. As 
regards food-supplies at least, the Allies and America 
'must be sure that private importing agencies, usually 
supplying North-Western and Central Europe, shall 
not resort to profiteering against their own peoples 
or against peoples supplied by transit through 
Germany. ‘ 

“* As* to the countries from Poland to Boumania, 
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their ordinary •systems of •credit, commerce and 
transport# are destroyed, as has been shown. They 
have either very little means of payment or no means 
whatever. To a large extent private enterprise could 
never i^ach them if it tried. But it would necessarily 
leave them aside for more profitable markets. To 
abandon the New States of Eastern Europe to what 
is called the natural and unrestricted operation of 
supply and demand would mean letting them perish 
in starvation and anarchy. Their fate would be the 
most scathing mockery of peace and freedom that 
history has written. Nor by comparison with the 
war-zeal of America and Britain for human brother- 
hood and emancipation would the repute of the 
English-speaking peoples recover from the irony. 

Happily, these contingencies had only to be under- 
stood to be excluded. To inveigh further against 
them would be like forcing an open door. The prelimi- 
nary work required to be done before there can be any 
secure foundation for the stability of a new order in 
Europe can only be grappled with by Governments in 
oonoert able to act on the latest scale with the requi- 
site command of supplies, shipping and finance exerted 
by the Allies and America, through a system of 
economic organisation like that which they employed 
in war. But this means that business interests in 
Britain and America alike will have to recognise 
both the practical necessity and the moral obligation. 
They will have to accept the definite though limited 
restraints it must impose, and to support them in a 
spirit worthy of the greatest spiritual and political 
appeal that could be addressed to the wisdom and 
humanity of the English-speaking peoples. 

When the Responsible Powers, after Resident 
Wilson's arrival in Europe, established the Supreme 
Council of Supply %nd Relief, they tpok a crucial deci- 
sion. Without it there would have been little hope in-*, 
deed for Europe and for the world in any enlightened 
declarations which the Peace Congress might *put off*" 
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paper, or in. any political or judicial institutions which 
it might create. Without economic action <rf the kind 
now .taken under utmost pressure of circumstance, the 
principles of universal harmony decreed at Paris would 
be soon followed by the return of Europe to r chaos. 
But in our consideration of the 'real conditions of a 
permanent peace-system we shall now have to look to 
other issues. The success of Inter-Allied Administra- 
tion in supplying over 200,000,000 of people with the 
necessaries of life would be a noble achievement. It 
would not be enough for the best purposes of a new 
world-order. It would doubtless avert indiscriminate 
anarchy amongst many peoples. It would not be 
enough to establish a new system of co-operation and 
concord and of willing peace between all peoples. For 
the sufficient promotion of that larger aim the Supreme 
jhconomic Council would have to take over additional 
functions, and the whole economic organisation work- 
ing under it would have to be enlarged. Neutral and 
enemy representatives would have to be associated in 
some way with its work. As regarus finance, the 
Responsible Powers have a great problem to settle as 
between themselves. Our own task of reconstruction 
even in Britain is hardly begun, and we know its 
dimensions. The transition means, amongst all other 
things, that the re-making of the older nations has to 
be assured as well as the making of the new. 
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THE GERMAN PROBLEM : ITS ECONOMIC ASPECT IK THE TRANSI- 
TION : THE URGENT NEED FOR RAW MATERIALS : 
EMPLOYMENT OR BOLSHEVISM : IMPORTS AND IN- 
TERNAL resources : Germany’s former in- 
dustrial INFLATION : A HEALTHY COMPRESSION 
necessary: what Germany must do without: 

WHAT SHE MUST DO FOR HERSELF : REORGANISATION 
OF PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT : PROBABLE 
RECOVERY OF A STRONG POSITION: IMPORTED SUP- 
PLIES CAN ONLY BE SAFELY FURNISHED UNDER INTER- 
NATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE TRANSITION PERIOD : 
CHEAP IMPORTS AND LABOUR’S INTERNATIONAL 
CHARTER : THE RIGHT METHOD : A RAW MATERIALS 
COUNCIL, WITH ITS TECHNICAL “ PROGRAMME COM- 
MITTEES.” 

We shall now see why the Supreme Economic 
Council had soon to be strengthened for other work to 
be undertaken. That work must, in any case, be faced 
soon, however it is to be done. The novel and momen- 
tous problems it involves may well tax the wit of 
assembled statesmanship at Paris, but they must be 
solved with some mingling of vigour and dexterity* 
unless the new foundations of a League of PeacS are to 
b< a upheaved even before the end of the transition. 
There is not only one international problem of supply 
— that of food and other .necessaries of existence • 
amongst over 200,000,000 of peoble in the distressed^ 
ahd disturbed regions. There is tfie other issue of sup- 
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plies for the restarting" of manufacture* and employ- 
ment in industrial centres throughput Eurdpe, 

These two problems are not only parallel; they are 
inseparable. If famine is the mother of anarchy, as 
President Wilson and Mr. Hoover rightly warn us, 
wade unemployment amongst the working (masses of 
the towns would be as surely the father of 'Red 
revolution. This is the very heart and crux of the diffi- 
culty of thoroughly reconciling any real system of 
German settlement with European security. But that 
is just what has to be done if we have the full will to 
peace, and have been bitterly taught that while the 
moral inducements to peace must all be greatly 
deepened its guarantees must be tangible. On the one 
hand, Central Europe, on conditions laid down in 
return for raising the blockade, must be re-stocked by 
sea-supplies, which means mainly supplies from the 
British Empire and the United States. This must be 
done sooner and more largely than was expected. On 
the other hand, there must be fair safeguards for the 
vital economic interests of the Allies themselves and 
for the maintenance of a higher standard of life 
amongst their democracies after the war. It is a ques- 
tion both of unexpected urgency and of extraordinary 
complications. It is easy to see why it must become 
dominant after first emergency-measures for food- 
relief on a prodigious scale have been expedited with 
the utmost energy to save imperilled States and races 
from the worst dangers of starvation and chaos pend- 
ing the next harvests. 

The problem of work and wages in the manufactur- 
ing towns and industrial areas of Europe cannot wait 
.until then. It must at least be mitigated well before 
the harvest-tide of 1919— whatever that particular 
yield may be worth amidst all the difficulties still im- 
peding agricultural recovery in the far larger part of 
Europe during the first hard and troubled year of 
^ace. But when the Supreme Councirs crusade of 
succour has brought food to the hungry far and wide, 
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and clothing* tb the naked, t*he questions of restoring 
industry # and employment, providing work and wages, 
upon the Continent, will still remain general and 
acute. • . 

It dbncerns Belgium, France, Italy in the West and . 
amongst other countries not only Germany, but Boland, 
Bohemia, German- Austria, Hungary, and Roumania, . 
while the desire for imports moves even Russian 
Bolshevism under Lenin’s leadership to thoughts of 
genuine or pretended compromise. The question of 
sea-imports arises in its most formidable shape in Ger- 
many proper, simply because on this siae of the 
Atlantic Germany had the most dense and various 
industrial life next to our own. What, then, is the 
nature of this issue for the Allies and America on the 
one side, and on the other for the nation which was so 
recently their main enemy, and an enemy loaded with 
all the guilt that sin against humanity can accumulate ? • 
• 


I« 

The blockade continues while demobilisation pro- 
ceeds. The Associated Powers insist necessarily that 
Germany shall disband the bulk of her armies as far as 
possible. As the troops are discharged they reappear 
in civil life as millions of workless men. With the 
stoppage of the munition-factories there are other 
millions of workless men and women. 

Industry and employment can only be reorganised, 
even to a tolerable extent and by degrees, if the im- 
portation of raw materials into Germany is allowed. 
It must be allowed, let me repeat, sooner than had 
been supposed. It is impossible that it can be either 
unlimited or unregulated. Upon conditions something 
must Be done for Germany, and much must be done** 
Otherwise in Central Europe the demobilisation of 
latdiers and the disbanding of munition-wcfrkers^ 
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with a continued absolute veto upon the introduction 
of one of the main means for providing themVith civil 
employment— -would mean nothing less than the 
wiae organisation of Bolshevism by the Allies® r This 
is impossible in the financial and political interests of 
the Allies themselves, apart from morals or # the sub- 
stantial conditions of the world’s order and prosperity. 

At the same time, it is certain that the German 
Government, the banking and industrial syndicates, 
the economic writers of all parties and notably 
amongst the Socialists of all shades, will endeavour to 
exploit this situation. Serious as it undoubtedly is, 
they will exaggerate it to the utmost. To use their 
own phrase, they will “paint the devil on the wall.” 
They will make higher demands than in any case can 
be conceded. We must distinguish simply between 
two different things. 

Bolshevism, if possible, must be avoided in Germany. 
We must use every means to establish a coherent 
Government with which we can deal safely and wisely. 
AH our measures must be framed with a view to 
making it thinkable and likely that by the end of the 
transition the German race, under a genuinely de- 
mocratised system, will be loyal supporters of the 
Treaty Settlement creating a new Europe — sincere 
adherents to the cause of peace and to the system and 
purposes of the League of Nations. 

But, secondly, the German Government and the 
great financial and industrial interests must not be per- 
mitted to confuse or weaken the Allies by using 
“ Bolshevism ” as a bogey- word. In the light of the 
very different principles which will have to be recon- 
ciled with each other in any prudent and efficient treat- 
ment of this subject, the policy of the Associated 
Powers on indemnities, as on* other matters, must be 
sane and feasible* but it must also be firm and wary. 
As regards the importation of raw materials into Ger- 
jriany, the Associates, in view of all the considerations 
which ‘we shall endeavour to set out, must mingle 
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measuwd concessions with apt* precautions. These, in 
the writer^ belief, fan only be made effective by adding 
to the Supreme Council for food, finance, and shipping 
a strong equipment for dealing with raw materials. 

The'sfull contrast between these two very different ' 
sides of the matter must always be kept in mind. * 

On the one hand, there must be international guar- 
antees — by definite measures of economic control as 
well as by political arrangements— that German indus- 
trial power shall not be converted again into war- 
power. There must be equal guarantees against a 
specific danger of a purely economic kind. The power- 
ful German syndicates and their great banking affilia- 
tions — all more extensively federated and solidly com- 
bined than ever before — must not be able, as they had 
intended, to outbid the Allies in respect of vital sup- 
plies by unrestricted strategical operations in the 
world-market. For that purpose the German syndi- 
cates had made elaborate plans long before the war, 
and they have an unsurpassed knowledge of every trick 
and turn of cosmopolitan business and of every agency 
engaged in it. If they were left in a position to open a 
campaign of free buying over and above the exceptional 
help which we and the United States are now called 
upon to give, they would pay any price not only for 
American copper but for special resources of the 
British Empire like tin, zinc, tungsten, mica, oil- 
seeds. 

Neither we, nor our near friends, France least of 
all, can afford to run any risk whatever in these 
respects. The needs not only of Britain but of Bel- 
gium, France, and Italy must be considered. Equally 
we must consider the Polish manufactures which, 
Germany has tried to ruin by the removal of machinery 
and tools from towns like-Warsaw and Lodz. We have 
to provide, as soon as # we can, for those, very extensively 
developed industries of Bohqjnia which go to make 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic as yet by far the most, 
highly organised of the New States. Others among 
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the smaller Allies have limited but pressing industrial 
requirements. And there are the neutrals. 0 

However difficult may be the simultaneous manage- 
ment and adjustment of all these claims <jto raw 
materials, one thing is certain. A settled outlook for 
the world as a whole is the first commercial interest of 
every country in it — even though that principle has to 
be applied to Germany. There it must be applied in 
true and not in false proportion— not in a manner dis- 
torted by a mere obsession of fear on the part of the 
Allies with regard to Bolshevism. But at the same 
time if, as a result of unemployment, Bolshevism were 
to spread over Germany and all through Central and 
Southern Europe— Italy might not escape, even if 
France and Britain mastered the menace — the 
social rabies could only be combated by efforts which 
might well cause a chronic world- war of another kind 
to follow the convulsions from which we are hoping to 
recover. In the best case that could then be expected 
the Allied and American democracies, instead of being 
united as they have been, would themselves be shaken 
and distracted by agitation. In each country political 
disruption on the subject might be so complete as to 
paralyse effective action for a long time. If our late 
enemies are to pay at all, or to form any coherent 
society harmonising with European peace and confi- 
dence, they must work; if they are to work, importa- 
tion must give them more materials. It is a question 
not only of their supreme interest, but of our supreme 
interest. And what is true for Britain is true for all 
the other Allies and the United States. 

II. 

c 

For Germany, in especial, then, even if all food- 
difficulties were thoroughly relieved, to get raw mate- 
rials would still be a necessity of life and death.' So far 
as all Central Europe is concerned, President Wilson's 
■word* to* Congress needs to be supplemented. Food is, 
jndqed, required to stop Bolshevism^ but food alone 
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caaaot stop iv Jf its surge westward is to be arrested, 
the German part of the trenches must be sand-bagged, 
as it were, with imported raw materials. Otherwise 
the Allies might not get even moderate indemnities 
from Germany, but would only get political pestilence « 
from Gerjnany. * .• 

If the Supreme Economic Council werf merely a 
Charity Organisation Society on a # world-scale, its 
work, no matter how successfully done for relief-pur- 
poses, would not be nearly enough for the stability of 
Europe. We may surmise that the Council’s best 
efforts would not go very far before political collapse 
resounded on all sides. But, in any case, in the indus- 
trial centres of both Central and Eastern Europe, either 
employment must be restored or charity can never end. 

So far as the political interests ,of Europe are con- 
cerned, the most heroic-humane exertions of the cru- 
sade of mercy started by Mr. Hoover, unless supple- 
mented, would draw water with a sieve. 

Yet if Germany is supplied with raw materials the 
following conditions, amongst others, must be strictly 
observed: (1) The claims of Allies must come first 
whenever any question of their own due supply arises. 

(2) In no case can Germany be permitted to gain a 
competitive advantage over France and Belgium 
because of the very robbery and devastation by the 
invaders. (3) There must be additional security 
that if Germany is made better able to pay just, 
not vengeful, indemnities she shall pay them. 

,(4) The whole process of restoring German industry 
sin the Transition must be made a means of ensuring 
[in that country a Government and a spirit we can trust 
Ito strengthen the foundations of peace in Europe as a 
l whole. (5) It is not compatible with the political or* 
[economic security of the Allies or America to permit 
for some period free and* unlimited import into Cen- 
tral Europe by private buying ageniies or to allow 
strategical operations by German* syndicates in the 
world-market for raw materials, 
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To what practical conclusion are we brought by this 
double necessity for supply and precaution? it 
impliSs international rationing arid regulation for 
raw materials. It ought to mean a definite sjsstem of 
international Consultation, Co-operation, and Con- 
trol, at least until the world has settled down^after the 
war both in politics and business— until the whole 
prospect is clearer and many conditions safer. Un- 
less the Supreme Council goes beyond its original deal- 
ings with food, shipping, and finance, it is thus not 
easy to see how the unavoidable and early beginning 
of the general restoration of German employment by 
the aid of the Allies can be made consistent with the 
collateral securities which are indispensable. 

The industrial problem in every way suggests also 
the increased need for a stronger Financial Council 
to deal with larger questions even than those arising 
out of the crusade of succour among 200,000,000 of 
people. Further-reaching and more vital for the eco- 
nomic future are the existing questions of war-debts 
and exchanges — not to speak of the need for con- 
tinued consultation and common action between Allies 
and America upon political and commercial problems 
certain to appear during the next few years in connec- 
tion with the payment of the German indemnities. 

Above all, as it seems to the writer, for international 
rationing and control of raw materials, there would be 
needed for some longer or shorter time, not yet to be 
determined, a Raw Materials Council. At the top of 
the whole organisation would be as now the Supreme 
Council, which could not be permanently confined to 
the representatives of four Responsible Powers. The 
Associated Governments may well find themselves 
unable to solve even the problems of the Transition 
without developing the full* economic system which 
would serve many of the further purposes of a living 
League of Nations. The^re practical institutions of 
, a' system of world-government by consent* and for 
mutual service between peoples, are. perhaps arising 
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before our eyeS out of thte very difficulty of the 
circumstances. 

The Inter- Allied organisations before thtf war 
showed how efficiency and safety alike can be 
secured during the necessary process of restoring 
industry and employment in Germany and Central 
Europe as a whole, as well as elsewhere. • f ' 

We have seen that at the end of the war a number 
of Programme Committees, apart from those dealing 
with food and munitions, were still working indepen- 
dently of each other. They were very imperfectly 
co-ordinated by the final authority of the Maritime 
Transport Council. When the Armistice was signed 
the whole question of unified economic organisation 
between the Associated Powers, parallel with tne 
unified.command in the field, was being re-studied m 
a scientific spirit. All the tendencies were moving 
in a way which must have brought about soon a Raw 
Materials Council. A body of that kind might well be 
uSore effective for peace-economics than it could have 
been for war-economics had it been established, its 
field would now be more extensive. Important mate- 
rials previously controlled for munitions must now 
come into the civil and commercial category, 'me 
Technical Executives of the more independent groups 
dealt during the war with wool, with cotton, with flax, 
hemp and jute, with hides and leather, with coal ana 
coke, with petroleum and timber and paper and 
tobacco. But, further, under the Munitions 
Council were Committees for nitrates, chemicals, 
and non-ferrous metals. Under the Pood Council 
there was a body dealing with oils and oil-seeds which, 
needless to say, are of particular interest from th$ 
point of view of modern manufacture. # 


It will be better next to ’notice some main^ 
factors in supply and demand before considering* 
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what international m&chinery may have to eope 
with them. t . * 

In raw materials, as in other respects, the United 
States is in a wholly advantageous position. America 
has most crude matters in quantity, though tin is a 
signal exception. Great Britain at hornets in the 
position of next advantage, owing, of course, not to its 
internal resources, but to its purchases ahead during 
the war and to the stocks it at present possesses. With 
regard to the British Dominions as a whole, their de- 
veloped resources of raw material are countless and 
their undeveloped possibilities are endless. The inter- 
national question we are discussing requires to be 
handled on our side as an Imperial question. It is 
pre-eminently one for agreement and common action 
as between the Mother Country, the self-governing 
States, and India. The British Commonwealth as a 
whole is in a position quite equal to the United States 
as a source of world-supplies. We have to le%rn 
to regard ourselves as in that respect trustees for the 
world. Together Britain and America have an over- 
whelming control of the raw materials required by 
other manufacturing countries. The English-speaking 
peoples in concert could make that control, during 
the Transition and afterwards, a most potent means 
for doing good and preventing evil within the family 
of a League of Nations. 

At present various other countries are famished for 
^ raw materials, and their demand can only be called 
desperate. They have been either wrecked and 
ravaged, like Belgium and Northern France, or, liko 
Germany, they are totally depleted of the imported 
c articles on which many of their industries and many 
millions of their people were depndent before the war. 
There is a more clamorous call than ever before for 
clothing materials and housing materials and for every 
employment-giving, substance which enters into the 
• equipment of industrial societies. Whether they were 
;fila$pified as Allies, Neutrals, and Enemies, all Want 
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their shares of the wool, cotton, fibres, of the metals 
and thettimber, of the ooal and petroleum, of the 
rubber, the oils, and oil-seeds, and all the rest. • 

Glaijoe at some only of these needs outside the 
British Commonwealth and the United States. 

Take t textiles as ’an instance, and begin with wool 
as primary. Belgium before the war consumed 'im- 
ports to the value of over £16,000,000, as values went 
m those days. France bought up to a total of 
£28,000,000. Germany paid £20,000,000 for her 
annual shipments from Australasia and the Argentine. 
Take cotton next. Belgium imported for over 
£8,000,000; France for well over £20,000,000; Italy 
for about £15,000,000, though some of this was passed 
on to other countries; and Germany for about 
£30,0Q0,000. The same quantities of cotton would 
cost them all several times as much now — what it would 
cost them makes imagination blink. These figures 
alone show to what a big extent the claims of our 
hearest Allies for the restoration of industry and 
employment must tell inexorably against the full 
immediate satisfaction of German desires. 

But what do these valuations of import mean for 
employment? In the French clothing trades some- 
thing like a million hands were busy before the war. 
In Germany at the same time workers in textile mills 
were nearly a million and a quarter, while the clothing 
trades must have engaged nearly a million and three- 
quarters* The total number of men, women, and 
children mainly dependent, directly or indirectly, on 
imported wool and cotton must have numbered be- 
tween nine and ten millions of the whole population. 
This brings out the significance for employment Und 
family-livelihood of these two imported staples alone. 

The following list of # various national imports before 
the war is made up from pre-war data, and at least 
suggests the breadth of the question, though the 

* Allowing for increases since 1907, when thfi last Census gave for the textile 
industries 1,057,243 persons ; for the clothing trades 1,421,695 persons. I teit 
the figures from the, Statistisohes Jahrbuch,” 1914, 
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method prevents some of the materials from being 

ranged in the order of their importance :— •* 


Formeb 

Hapsburo 


Belgium. 

France. 

Italy. 

Germany. 

Countries. 

Wool 

Wool 

Wool 

r Wool 

Wool 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Hides, etc. 

Hides, etc. 

Hides, eto. 

Hides, etc. 

Hides, eto* 

Rubber 

Rubber 

Rubber 

Rubber 

Rubber 

Oil Seeds 

Oil Seeds 

Oil Seeds 

Oil Seeds 

Oil Seeds 

Copper 

Copper 

Copper 

Copper 

Copper 

Flax 

Flax 

— 

Flax 

Flax 

— 

Silk 

— 

Silk 

Silk 

— 

Coal 

Coal 

— 

Coal 

— 

— 

— 

Iron Ore 

— 


The prices of these materials are three and four and 
five times what they were before the war, and in the 
best circumstances the level of prices may not fall 
much just yet. The financial aspect is another 
complication which must be' considered by those 
who write as though the raising of the blockade 
would of itself solve all the graver difficulties of 
restoring industry and employment in Germany. That 
country cannot afford to import on the pre-war scale, 
and for what she gets she must pay. Employment will 
almost certainly have to change its character and dis- 
tribution, even if extensive emigration can be avoided. 
At the re-start the average level of industry must be a 
lower grade by comparison with the pre-war position. 
Food may to a large extent be given away in the dis- 
tressed regions during the first half of 1919, or may be 
nominally covered by loan without security. Kaw 
materials cannot be supplied on the same principle. 
But this is a comment in passing. The main point 
regarding the finanoe of international co-operation for 
grappling with the problems o£ the Transition must be 
dealt with by itself in the next chapter. 

> As regards quantities, it must be assumed that no. 
country can have at dhce all that it wants. There must 
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la rationing for* at least some things and for some 
period and on some system. Optimists have thought 
that most countries within six months after a formal 
Peace Treaty can be sufficiently re-stocked to put civil 
production into vigorous swing. No country can carry 
large stopks, least of all those who were the enemy 
peoples. They must rely on renewal of shipping facili- 
ties rapidly improving, of world-supplies answering 
more and more to demand, and of imports resuming a 
normal flow. 

Meanwhile, both for political and economic reasons 
alike, the Allies and America ought to keep a firm 
control of the European situation by a system of inter- 
national rationing. In the first phase they would do 
well to apply that system to Germany, even if sup- 
plies were more abundant. But rationing is demanded, 
as we shall now see, for other reasons, if we wish the 
transition to lead as soon as possible to the most 
settled peace. 


IV. 

The positions of the Greater Allies, the Smaller 
Allies, and the Neutrals must be considered in turn 
before we can come to closer quarters with all tne 
considerations raised by the necessity for an early 
beginning with the revival of German industry and 
employment on a large scale, if not to the former extent 
or altogether in the former shape. 

The Allies’ own needs must be in any case secured. 
They cannot organise unemployment and discontent 
amongst their peoples to alleviate for the German race 
the difficulties which that race has brought on itself 
in bringing immeasurable disaster on the •wofld.* 
France, by- comparison, must have preferential treat- 
ment. AH her industries must have it. Before any 
other principle becofties morally thinkable, much less 
advisable in practice, the ravage and pillage in the 
northern departments of the Republic must b^Hnado 
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good, not merely by money in advance, bat by the 
actual reconstruction which money and material must 
effect. Germany cannot be allowed to make a competi- 
tive profit on her war-crimes by resuming production 
and export fully and freely while her neighbours are 
sjill relatively disabled by the wfongs and injuries she 
has inflicted on them. France must first be put on a 
fair competitive footing. The same principle applies 
signally to Belgium. And no less to Italy, who, in spite 
of her industrial advance in the last few decades, is by 
far the poorest of the Western Allies, though second 
to none of them in technical intelligence and skill. 

Equally for several of the New States industrial 
restoration must be helped as well as food-supply. 
Employment as a preventive of Bolshevism is at least 
as much needed in the Polish towns as anywhere else 
in Europe. The re-starting of the factories is one of the 
main things in Mr. Paderewski’s programme. To shake 
off traditional notions about Poland and realise how 
largely it has become industrialised is a main point in 
the modern study of Continental affairs. For all the 
best purposes of a new Europe the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic is the strongest outpost of order, freedom, 
and progress. In spite of the difficulties created for it 
by the breakdown of ordinary communication on all 
sides, there is exceptional need for providing it with 
the materials for manufacture and industrial employ- 
ment. For its size Bohemia is one of the chief manu- 
facturing centres of Europe. In that sense it was 
easily first amongst all the Hapsburg provinces. For 
its metallurgical and glass-making industries it is for- 
tunate, no doubt, in having rich natural resources of 
its own. But it was also active before the war in all 

1 the textile branches, in the clothing trades, and other 
pursuits depending on all such imports as Germany 
demands. No people have a’ Higher claim on the Allies 
and America than the Czechs.* But in the heart of 
East-Central Eurepe tHey are furthest from the sea. 
They must be provided with their share, and special 
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measures must lie taken to ensure that the supplies 
shall restbh them as soon as communications are 
restored by the railways passing through 'other 
countries. 

We*must next consider the case of the “ Neutrals.” 
Their demand is also extensive. They have been 
spared the worst human sufferings of war, but for 
economic purposes they have befcn more severely 
straitened than some of the belligerents. It is essen- 
tial that they should now give advantage for advantage 
by bringing their ships and their home-resources, like 
those of Sweden in iron-ore, or their Colonial 
resources, like those of Holland, into the common 
system to any reasonable extent that the Supreme 
Council may desire. In these cases, also, there may have 
to be eontinued understandings to prevent disguised 
purchases of raw material by neutral agencies for 
German account. There must be a plain oversight of 
tjje whole process of replenishing Europe with the 
materials for manufacture, if there is to be fair 
distribution. 

All other needs considered, we can now see on what 
measured principles the Allies and America ought to 
act in taking special steps to provide Germany with 
the imports required for the revival of industry and 
employment. It is certain that the Associated Powers 
cannot do everything that our late enemies will claim. 
What is to be done, and how, ought to be settled when 
the question has been thoroughly examined by an 
expert Commission in consultation with representa- 
tiies of finance and industry in Central Europe. 

Some things are impossible. No means within or 
without can mean a speedy restoration in Germany of 
pre-war prosperity, nor anything like it. Iff manu- 
facture and commerce -a position of splendid advan- 
tage, even of unmatched privilege, passively or un- 
knowingly tolerated by the jest of the world, has been* , 
gambled away. In that sense, also, Germany’s worst 
punishment is. her self -punishment. The Allifes can* 
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not be expected to weaken themselves or to depress 
the standard of life amongst their own masses in order 
to save Germany from every harsh economic penalty 
of the frightful struggle which her former ruleys forced 
on mankind, with tne support even of her Majority 
Socialists. There is even yet no full confession and 
repentance. There is not yet sufficient change of 
heart. There is'not yet any adequate moral and prac- 
tical security for the future of peace. 

These things will not be secured by mere condona- 
tion and indulgence on the part of the Allies and 
America. Britain has to do her duty towards her own 
industrial democracy, as each of the Associated 
Powers feels bound in the first place to do its best for 
its own citizens. In our country we have also to pro- 
vide our people — our troops as they are demobilised, 
and our discharged munition-workers — with employ- 
ment, and the fullest employment. We must create 
to the utmost, and as soon as we can, civilian occupa- 
tion for a larger number of industrial workers — men 
and women — than we ever had before. We must 
not only keep our key industries going, but must 
keep them flourishing. Trades newly founded, and 
former trades largely expanded, we must, in any 
case, feed with certain raw materials which went 
to Germany almost wholly or in larger propor- 
tion before the war. We cannot surpass the 
pelican in fabulous philanthropy by feeding our 
fate enemies with life-blood drawn from the veins of 
our own industrial system. 

These are limitations at the outset, and there will 
have, to be some others — partly such as the Labour 
Party itself in the House of Commons would have to . 
demariU if the Associated Powers did not impose them. , 
But these reserves need not and must not prevent the 
economic situation in Germany from being made bear- 
able in the transition and hopeful afterwards. The . 
first of these conditions is an elementary necessity of 
political cohesion in the country; the second will be 
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required for the endurance of* European stability and 
to make G%rmany a sound element in a peace-svstem 


V. 

• 

The Allies, then, must help their late enemy to re- 
store the primary foundations of industry and employ- 
ment. The rest she must do for herself. She must 
cut iier coat according to her cloth. In no case can 
there be as much of the cloth as of old, nor of tne 
same quality. Her internal economic organisation 
will be determined more than ever, no doubt, by con- 
ditions of export. These are in some respects changed 
once for all. 

The analysis which follows will suggest, at first, 
conclusions which may seem hopelessly discouraging 
for Germany, but I may venture to ask those tempted 
to think so to read to the end of this chapter. 

Unless the Allies are singularly incompetent and 
luckless in their whole policy towards Russia, Ger- 
many’s export trade in manufactured articles and the 
operations of her syndicates cannot again enjoy in any 
direction the pre-war opportunities which were bring- 
ing so much of the economic world into her hands. 
They were giving her a practically privileged use of the 
natural resources and markets of other countries; 
enabling her to make a more profitable use of some 
of the best raw materials in the British Empire 
than we made of them ourselves. Now all Ger- 
man/s competitors, without exception, will be better 
equipped than they were and better instructed^ 
Again, her selling agents will not be as welccftne^in 
many countries as they were five years ago. She 
carinot* enjoy the same position in the British home- 
market, which was \he mosj; valuable of her outlets. 
She cannot again have it both ways in the old fashion 
by combining something rather better than freedom 
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and equality in this country with Protection in her 
own. That is what the most extreme Free Trader 
amongst us might not tamely tolerate. There will 
have to be serious revisions in that respect whenever 
any cha nge in present circumstances ofaeeling makes 
it worth while to negotiate them. This is an aspect 
that, of course, conoerns Great Britain only. Her 
Allies are Protectionist, too, and will not cease to be 
so in any near future. But it would be an odd paradox 
for ourselves, the country of freest trade — as we shall 
undoubtedly remain, whatever policy is found neces- 
sary to safeguard the key-industries and prevent 
dumping — if in circumstances like these, and without 
conditions or control, we supplied raw material for 
reviving the competitive energy of a nation which 
still meant to refuse equal treatment to our own 
manufacture. 

There is still another aspect which touches Labour 
more nearly than any other political party, and deeply 
concerns its demand for an International Charter. On 
the one hand, economic opinion in Germany, including 
some Socialist opinion, looks forward to a protracted 
period of longer hours and lower wages. The 
indemnities must be paid, and it is regarded as a life 
and death necessity to develop cheap exports, in spite 
of all new difficulties. This school insists that wages 
must be reduced as a matter of oourse. It declares that 
it is impossible to concede an eight hours’ day in ac- 
cordance with the “ International Charter ” demanded 
by Labour in America and France, as well as in 
Ureat Britain. 

In spite of this, some of the ablest Socialist 
writers in our own country are tempted to argue 
{hat, Snce Germany must necessarily be supplied 
with raw material, the manufactured result must 
come back to florid our own and other markets with 
cheap goods, even if thesfs are produoed under condi- 
tions irreconcilable "with our own democracy’s stan- 
6 dard Of life after the war. No politipal party could 
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allow that to hapfcen, the labour Party least of all. 
The very object of an “International Charter” is to 
level up international standards by general legislation 
ag ains t overwork, under-payment, unhealthy circum- 
stances* and sweating. From that point of view the 
condition^ under which German goods may be pro- 
duced will be a matter for enquiry in this country, and 
might well cause a new and determined democratic 
demand for action. On the other hand, the movement 
for an “ International Charter ” may mean a stronger 
demand by German workers for hours and wages in 
accordance with its spirit. However matters may turn 
out, the result either way is tolerably certain to 
diminish the hopes which German industrialists are 
resting on unlimited cheap production by overwork 
and under-payment in comparison with conditions like 
ours. That method will be hindered more or less 
either by the internal democratic movement, or by 
safeguards adopted in other countries, or by the new 
international institutions for labour-problems, or by 
all these factors. 

The question of indemnities will be better discussed 
in the next chapter, but what has been said is suffi- 
cient to show that they cannot be turned so easily as 
is sometimes thought into a means of forcing cheap 
German manufactures into our own and some other 
markets if the cheapness is the result of labour condi- 
tions clean contrary to the “ International Charter.” 

However we look at it, we shall see that, though 
supplying Germany with raw materials may prevent 
Bolshevism, it cannot create in that country a state of 
elysium as regards either the prospects of the export 
trade or the relations of employers and employed. As , 
was pointed out at the beginning of this analyst of a 
problem which is extraordinary in its nature, whether 
regarded from a German or from an international 
standpoint, the early intervention of' the Allies and 
America will go some way to make’ the political situa- 
tion safer and the economic situation more bearable, 
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blit can in no case make if altogether^ exhilarating in 
the immediate future. * ’ 


Yet, in spite of all these adverse reflections, the 
situation which the action of the Associated Powers 
must assist c to m^ke tolerable and tenable will become 
strong enough later if Germany keeps her political 
cohesion. If industry and manufacture cannot be re- 
sumed on the old high level, general employment can 
undoubtedly be restored on a lower average grade. 

In one respect before the war there was an artificial 
distension of the labour position which must now be 
brought by compression into a more healthy and 
natural shape. It will be remembered that while 
British statistics for emigration remained high, Ger- 
man emigration had practically ceased for many pros- 
perous years ; and instead there was a large immigra- 
tion from other countries into the German labour 
market. No assistance can be given towards restoring 
that superfluous state of things. The work which gave 
occupation to so many imported Slavs in agriculture 
and the mines, as to so many Italians in the building 
and other trades, must now be done by the Germans 
themselves. This is one considerable factor which 
facilitates readjustment. 

Many of the demobilised troops and munition- 
workers employed before the war in a forced over- 
development of industrialism in Central Europe must 
go back to agriculture. This is a resort for large 
numbers. Up to the beginning of the reign, of 
William II. , agriculture in Germany still gave not far 
"from &'s much occupation as all branches of commerce 
and industry put together— certainly rural labour was 
not less than 40 per cent, of the whole. When the war 
broke out the latter proportion had fallen so rapidly 
that only about a efuarter of the population depended 
on tHf laud. This fact wa» part of the origin of 
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Armageddon. * *ll means that the growth of the 
manufacMing towns was to some extent a forced in- 
flation due to a mania for industrialism and money. 
The banks and the syndicates, like the Emperor and 
the professors, were, all stimulating the process in a 
national temper which can only be called one of sah- 
guine speculation. There must be soipe check on this 
and some reversal of it. The revival of employment in 
Germany ought to be effected to a marked extent by a 
return to agriculture. Germany would in the long run 
gain by this. The world would gain by it. It would 
help to restore a normal psychology in Central Europe. 
The Allies ought not to be led for a moment into 
doing anything to prevent it. 

There are still other spheres where increased labour 
can be and must be used in ways not dependent on 
imported substances. More employment than before 
the war can be found in the output, carriage and 
export of Germany’s own natural resources. She has 
her exhaustless stores of coal — far and away more than 
the British Islands possess — and she has still those rich 
by-products of coal which enter into the chemical 
trades, especially into the manufacture of dyes and 
drugs, so that for employment-giving purposes they are 
of more value than the crude mineral which yields 
them. Germany has her metallic ores. Even after the 
restitution to France of the magnificent ir onfield of 
Lorraine, Germany has much better resources in iron- 
ore than the United Kingdom. She has other metallic 
ores as well in good quantity. And she has the "salts— 
above all, her unique, as yet measureless, deposits of 
potash. She has a wealth of timber almost unrivalled 
for her area. Let us recognise that she owes this 1 sagely 
to that incomparable science of forestry and husbandry 
of woods which were part of her exemplary care for 
every kind of conservation and econonjic improvement 
of the possibilities of her soil.* 

But though these causes are to her credit, the £act§ 
they ljave created give still more scope for increased 
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employment apart from manufactufe^ •Germany must 
use all these natural resources more largely to pay the 
indemnities and to pay for what imports she must 
have. Again, her extensive sugar industry i% founded 
on her own soil. If we wish our late enemiesoto base 
themselves upon more natural and wholesome condi- 
tions, less»speculative and feverish, more likely to con- 
tribute to the future stability of Europe and to the 
soundness of the world’s new peace-system, we must, in 
all sanity, restrain the impulse to squander pity on the 
economic condition of Germany, severe as for the 
moment it is. 

Now let us turn to her manufacture proper, to the 
opportunities of her home-market, and the real pro- 
spects of export. There also Germany, if she keeps her 
national cohesion and her own political sanity, cannot 
fail to recover a position which will be powerful and 
to be reckoned with, if less splendid relatively than 
before Armageddon. She has her trained diligence, 
her many-sided skill, her knowledge, and her intel- 
lectual organisation— not the less technically efficient 
because in a moral sense it has proved to be inferior 
and specifically perverted, for reasons which, we hope, 
will pass away, but which gave a false psychology 
both to industrialism and militarism. She has her 
science and education. She has her unsurpassed 
system of transport by railways and internal water- 
ways. These things must tell. She is under the pres- 
sure of necessity—" nature’s sternest teacher, but the 
best.” . If her opportunities for export are less in some 
directions, as has been shown, she must -look on other 
sides for compensations and will find them. 

She has that geographical situation in the centre of 
Etfrflpe which helped as much as any other single factor 
the expansion of her trade. <A11 round her, wanting tile 
manufactures she can supply, are peoples whom she 
reaches far more easily than can any possible com- 
petitor. If she cannot sell as well in some markets like 
our* own, she must compete more vigorously for all 
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other markets in* the world— i and that means most of 
them— toHvhich she will have equal access. The # more 
hard and fettered become her relations with the Allies 
in the ^est during the payment of the indemnities, tfte 
more vigorously she must work for trade with Holland 
and the .Scandinavian countries and Switzerland, Che 
more she must concentrate towards the East and the 
South-East. In due time she will resume her economic 
penetration of Russia. She would dominate it 
altogether unless the Allies and America took 
thoroughly energetic and competent steps to hold their 
own in that quarter. Germany will have precisely the 
same equal opportunities as before in the United States 
and South America and China. There are enormous 
needs of her own home-market to satisfy — unexampled 
building-arrears for which she has the chief materials 
in her own territory, renovation of railways and rolling 
stock, repairs to execute on every side, ships to 
construct. 


VII. 

Thus the problem, however difficult, is manageable. 
It depends mainly upon the Germans themselves. 
They ought not to be relieved from the necessity of 
redistributing employment on somewhat altered prin- 
ciples as part of their whole process of. social reorgani- 
sation. The Allies and America must recognise how 
large a part of what is necessary depends upon allow- 
ing the early importation of raw materials. But they 
must remember how much of the problem can be and 
for every reason ought to be solved without that, 
factor. They ought to allow importation to operate m 
the first phase of transijtion only on well-controlled 
principles. We must not be undujy influenced by 
merely interested exaggerations of thi dangers of Bol- 
shevism in Central Europe; though we must recognise 
well how far those dangers are real and to what degree 
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external aid can help to avert them.* ^he Associated 
Powers, let us insist, cannot do everything foS* Germany 
in respect of the restoration of manufacturing industry 
and general employment. Germany must be, content 
to bring into action what we have seen to be some 
obvious natural substitutes for former abnormal advan- 
tages and for some results of a forced rate of industrial 
overgrowth whicii perverted the temper of the German 
people themselves, kept the psychology of the whole 
world in a state of disturbance, and led more than any- 
thing else to a catastrophe of blood. 

The writer, as will be seen later in the proper place, 
is extremely opposed to the exaction of any such in- 
demnities from Germany as would mean unwisdom, 
vengefulness, and an abuse of power. If we are not 
perverted in our turn by victory and demented by 
triumph, we must set our faces against all proposals 
to keep the German race for decades under a yoke of 
tribute and in a state of , international serfage. It 
could not be done. The attempt would be fatal, in 
all probability, for France ; it would be more inevi- 
tably fatal to the unity of the English-speaking world. 
It would be irreconcilable with any conception of per- 
manent peace by a new way of mutual service, a,s with 
any moral or practical spirit of a League of Nations. 

These higher and paramount aims would be as much 
injured by promiscuous indulgence towards tne 
German people at the present phase as by the later 
effects of obstinate vindictiveness. There must be dis- 
crimination if the German people are^ to be vfQ&ned 
from war. Let them not feel that, with relative im- 
punity after all, they have done what they have done, 
asnh might attempt it again without fear of irretriev- 
able rum if they lost the gamble. Firm reservations, 
as well as the relief dictated by humanity or well- 
judging statesmanship, are required to ensure' a 
4eeper change of ljeart. , 

Let us, then, summarise. By diverting more labour 
to agriculture and to the export of natural resources 
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yielded bymifies, deposits, wdods, as well as by those 
forms of manufacture and constructive industry tor 
which she has all the means at hand within her own 
frontiers, Germany can do very much for the revival 
of employment in ways not dependent on the importa- 
tion of r£w materials. • 

There is a large addition to be made* up by the 
importation of raw materials through the early aid of 
the Allies and America. That addition must be 
measured by the results of speedy enquiry into the 
essential and the necessary. As soon as it has been 
measured it must be supplied. Meanwhile, all the con- 
siderations involved must be kept in view — the indus- 
trial needs of the larger Allies in the West and tne 
smaller in the East, the needs of neutrals. There must 
be safeguards against the strategical operations of 
German syndicates, and against what is certain to be 
exorbitant in the demands they will make. Until all 
Extern conditions are more settled, and Russian con- 
ditions above all, we must not put Germany in a manu- 
facturing position which might easily give her not only 
renewed but increased economic supremacy in Russia 
and the New States before these can get into more 
equal touch with the Allies by restored communica- 
tions. 

This, then, means that for a considerable period to 
come raw materials should be supplied to Germany in 
calculated and controlled proportion through a defi- 
nite international organisation added for the purpose 
to the departments already under the Supreme 
Economic Council of the Allies and America. 


vrii. 

There can be no question of leaving the process to 
private agencies any more than of leaving to them the 
Work of succour *and rolipf \n tho rliCltivacsCArl m/vi/m® 
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If the international trade in raw materials were 
thrown open at the present time, commercial specula- 
tion would have unparalleled chances to exploit these 
exigencies of an industrial world in transit^ alter 
war. The results of the more able or audacious or for- 
tunate finance would beggar the dreams of Monte 
Cristo. There would be a mushroom crop of new 
multi-millionaires. By free buying, the German in- 
dustrial syndicates and banking combinations together 
might well outwit the Associated Powers. By con- 
centration on particular commodities, they might get 
an undue leverage on some supplies essential for 
carrying forward reconstruction and restoring full 
civil employment even in Britain, and still more 
required in France, Italy, Belgium, and elsewhere. 

If this arena were flung open to private competition, 
British and American financiers, merchants and 
shippers would have to do their best to get the better 
of the scramble, or German business interests woifld 
assuredly strive to get the better of it. American and 
British profit could only be made by creating friction 
and bitterness between the English-speaking peoples 
and the other Allies, great and less, whereas it must be 
our aim, and that of the United States, to keep in inti- 
mate friendship and association with them for the 
speedier restoration of the world’s general prosperity 
and for the assurance of its peace. Neither at home nor 
abroad can there be any sane thought of allowing these 
purposes to be prejudiced and dislocated by a general 
scramble, which could only mean “ corners,” rampant 
profiteering, unequal and unfair distribution as 
« bgjween nations, more uncertain and disturbing con- 
ditions for all the world’s business and for democratic 
employment everywhere. 

The problems of the transition must at any' cost "be 
managed so as to }ead up, in the best and speediest 
way, to the settled peace. 

The absence of any economic means of control over 
t^e industrial side of the European situation during 
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the next critical year or two — especially after the 
Associated armies on the Rhine have dispersed to 
their homes — would deprive the League of Nations of 
a power in every way advisable for the better estab- 
lishment of the beginnings of World Government and 
requisite*, both as a safeguard and as a creative influ- 
ence. Without it economic justice c$nnot*be ensured 
a3 between the English-speaking peoples and the 
Allies less favourably situated. The bonds of mutual 
service would be loosened more or less, though for 
some years they will be as necessary for mutual secu- 
rity as for the progress of the new peace-system as a 
whole. There is Bolshevism to be combated by 
restoring and nourishing employment in Polish and 
Bohemian towns and centres, as well as in those of 
Germany. Over and above the immediate relief of 
hunger and nakedness, further assistance is required 
on the industrial side to build up the cohesion and 
strength of the new free societies. Unless the supply 
of Germany with raw materials is done by rationing 
and regulation for some period to come, the Asso- 
ciated Powers will lose the most effective of all 
guarantees for the democratic, yet orderly, develop- 
ment of the situation in Germany itself. 

I have tried to hammer this argument right out in 
the mood of the man in Tolstoi, who reasoned not so 
much to convince his neighbour as to clear his own 
mind. With regard to this particular problem, facile 
conclusions of opposite kinds, whether urged for con- 
donation or. punishment as regards Germany, have 
filled me with distrust. For me everything in the 
analysis enforces one conviction. I believe its practical 
bearing might be made more important than an 
factor which can work pn the circumstances of the 
Transition so as best to serve the later interests of 
peace. # # 

What cannot be left to private agencies must fee 
done by international rationing. This can only be • 
efficiently managed by a Raw Materials Council, owith 
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its full equipment of programme committees for deal- 
ing expertly with all main commodities % upon the 
system fully worked out during the war and detailed 
in a previous chapter. How otherwise can the multi- 
form aspects of the international problem <Jf raw 
materials be dealt with well and safely ? Gewnany, as 
has been s«en, cannot in any case have all she wants, 
and ought not t6 have it. She can and must provide 
wider employment by her own natural resources, and 
that readjustment of occupations would give her a 
sounder social system. Her inevitable demands must 
be scaled down. They cannot be met by more than 
large doles until Allied and neutral interests have been 
fully considered. It is none the less urgently true that 
over 100,000,000 of people in Central Europe — not 
only in Germany, contiguous Austria, and lessened 
Hungary, but in Poland and Bohemia as well — must 
have large imports of the raw materials of manufac- 
ture unless there is to be in the towns and industrial 
centres an extent of unemployment which would mean 
anarchy in the first place, but in the next place, by one 
of the most familiar reactions in history, would pro- 
bably lead back to Caesarism and militarism. 

The Programme Committees and Superior Councils 
of the inter- Allied War Organisation were excellently 
adapted to deal with problems like these. The mem- 
bers of the technical eexcutives knew all there is to be 
known about the world’s raw materials of every origin, 
mineral, vegetable, and animal — their sources and 
uses, the pre-war distribution, the quantities likely to 
be now available, all the conditions of demand 
throughout the world after the war, all the compara- 
jti^j^factors. We have seen how thoroughly all claims 
were "tested and sifted. That method would be the 
Allies* surest resort in dealing with German estimates 
aild those for Gentral Europe f as a whole,’ while 
having due regard to the interests of neutrals and the 
prior claims of industry and employment in Belgium, 
France and Italv, 
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Jfaa all circumstances Britain and the British Com- 
monwealth, like the United States, will be well able 
to look after themselves within this system. Directly 
andindirectly, the English-speaking communities con- 
trol the vast bulk of the supplies, and throughout the , 
Transition would have to keep not only a prepon- 
derant but decisive influence on allocatiop. Used in 
close concert with France and Italy, that influence 
could be made persuasive in Germany and creative 
elsewhere. It would be a strong precaution as long 
as the outcome of the German situation is uncertain 
and while circumstances remain troubled throughout 
Eastern Europe or perilous in Russia. The system 
could be worked so as to put an increasing premium on 
German good behaviour, while capable of being used 
as a pfompt and severe check on ill-behaviour. It 
would be an active and potent help to all eSorts aiming 
henceforth at the constant strengthening of peace- 
interests and peace-habits. 

After the Transition the Raw Materials Council and 
the Programme Committees kept in being for perma- 
nent consultative uses, if no longer for executive func- 
tions, might serve, as we shall see, invaluable purposes 
for international adjustment and the development of 
the world's resources to make strife objectless by pro- 
viding enough and ample for all. If there is to be any 
real attempt to remove the economic as well as the poli- 
tical causes of war by a new peace-system which means 
to be constructive as well as negative, a Raw Materials 
Council would be an indispensable adjunct to the 
Supreme Economic Board. We shall see reasons for 
thinking that it might even be the most effective 
organism of a living League of Nations. " It iyjpt sp 
sure that there is nothing in it.” If the twentieth 
century after Armageddon means indeed to eliminate 
human-killing as tfc£ only substitute for international 
General Elections, some efforts wifi have to be both* 
practical and unprecedented. * It depends upon 
whether "cursed oblivion ■ even Shakespeare* found* 
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no deeper phrase— is to lull mankind again or not, "Tt 
depends upon how far we are willing to loSk beyofid 
the moment, and upon how much we are in earnest 
about peace. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CONCLUDING STUDIES OF MAIN ISSUES IN THE TRANSI- 
TION : TONNAGE, FINANCE, LABOUR, AND PRICES : 
SHIPPING AND ESSENTIAL SERVICES : NECESSITY FOR 
AN INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF FINANCE : MAGNITUDE 
AND INTRICACY OF THE FINANCIAL PROBLEMS : THE 
SANE VIEW OF GERMAN INDEMNITIES : WAR-DEBTS 
AND CROSS-DEBTS : A PLEA FOR MITIGATION .* THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL 
CREDIT : BEARING O w THESE QUESTIONS ON THE 
BRITISH OUTLOOK FOR RECONSTRUCTION I A HIGHER 
POWER OF PUBLIC ORGANISATION : THREE “ SCHOOLS 
OF EXPECTANCY ” ANALYSED : SUMMARY OF REASONS 
AND METHODS FOR FULL ECONOMIC PARTNERSHIP 
BETWEEN NATIONS IN THE TRANSITION : HOW MUCH 
HAVE WE LEARNED FROM THE WAR ? 

Other questions must be grouped and passed in 
broader review before we can conclude our survey of 
those forces and emergencies of the Transitioif^lfich, 
as they are handled wqll or ill, may make or mar the 
beginnings of a League of Nations and the further 
prospects of its pe£ce-system. It Will be convenient to 
look first at shipping as a main factor in internatipnaf 1 
affairs; next at the mass and tangle of the financial 
problems which ought to be the subject of common" 
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action between the Allies and the United States ; then 
at some other contingencies arising out of £he general 
situation or from the action of Governments in connec- 
tion with it. These latter factors may well determine 
whether, in countries like our own, there is to be steady 
social co-operation or a damaging phase of social con- 
flict. Each of these questions would need a volume to 
itself, and nothing but a summary of main issues can 
be attempted here. 


I 

Shipping is the master-key to most other aspects of 
the world’s reconstruction. It is a key ready to 
turn locks with unexpected ease in all cases where the 
locks themselves are not broken or disordered. Even 
at this early stage, it is evident that tonnage' which 
became the most critical difficulty of the war, will be 
the most simplifying factor in peace—" other things 
permitting,” if we may so adapt a formula more 
familiar to the old sailing days than to the new. So 
far as the solution of international problems depends 
on merchant shipping there will be ample facilities. 
Every competent authority predicts tapid improve- 
ment, and the reasons are convincing. The more 
vigorously does British shipping urge its demand for 
freedom. There is no doubt that it will receive the 
widest possible freedom at the earliest possible date. 
The emancipation has begun. It will obviously be ex- 
tended as fast and as completely as is consistent with 
certain national interests of our own and with certain 
international obligations. Meanwhile there are some 
reserves in these respects, and it is well to state them 
ftafll^if they are to be borne with patience. The 
more willingly British shipping plays its part in that 
duty the sooner it will be entirely free. At present 
some restraints uppn a liberty which it desires to be as 
Imrestricted as the ^a itself are not the less essential 
Jbec&use they are limited and specific, 
fe British merchant shipping has deserved well of the 
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world. It *uay claim that it has saved the 
world. Ifl the vital interests of the Allies and 
America, during the submarine struggle, it had to 
leave many of the old trade-routes which in the truer 
spirit of business as usual it had traversed throughout 
every previous war for more than two centuries. Fpr 
concentrating in the North Atlantic every possible ton 
ot carrying-power, British maritime Connections in all 
the more distant seas had to be sacrificed. Commer- 
cial contact with British Dominions like Australia and 
New Zealand had to be abandoned. Many good ships 
and good men went to the bottom. Millions upon mil- 
lions of tons of our merchant shipping were sunk in the 
Allies’ cause. Nevertheless, the end of the war sees the 
rise of a great American mercantile marine confront- 
ing the British carrying-trade with the stiffest 
encounter in the way of legitimate competition that 10 
has ever had to face. To resume all the old routes and 
ad the old connections as soon as might be after the 
war would have been in any case an urgent interest of 
the whole nation, as well as of its merchant service. It 
is only the more urgent because of the new competitive 
circumstances, which no one could have expected when 
the war began. 

When these are the conditions and when there is ad- 
mitted to be an immense increase in the total amount 
of tonnage available for the world’s uses, as well as 
our own, the necessity for continuing partial re- 
straints at the outset of the transition period is apt to 
be less easy for public opinion to appreciate. We 
must see why politics and economics alike, in connec- 
tion with the international resettlement, make it im- 
possible to leave absolutely everything, whether as re- 
gards destination, cargoes or freight rates, to tharindi- 
vidual competition for immediate and maximum 
profit,. whenever it seems to offer. 

Before the Armistice it was not Expected that the ( 
maritime situation, within a few months after 
cessation of hostilities, would be so favourable as the 
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actual sequel has proved. It was 'assumed that the 
pinch of the shipping stringency would be at its worst 
in the three months or six months following some more 
abrupt Declaration of Peace. It was thought that the 
added pressure of supplies for enemies and neutrals, 
a* well as the larger need of our Allies and ourselves 
for general imports, would come on the top of British 
and American demands for the maritime means of 
demobilisation. This estimate has been wholly 
changed, and largely by one fortunate effect of the 
unusual interval between the Armistioe and the final 
peace negotiations. 

Now, the submarine war has ceased for months. 
The giant efforts spent on repairs can be turned over 
more and more to building. Naval work goes full into 
mercantile output. More skilled men are becoming 
available for everything in connection with the chief 
national task, though it must be pushed on harder 
and faster. War-sinkings having stopped, all the new 
construction launched on both sides of the Atlantic'is 
clear gain to the world’s carrying-power on the seas. 
Very soon it will be far larger than it has ever been, 
though the British proportion will be somewhat less 
than at any time in the last half-century since mer- 
chant vessels began to be generally made of iron and 
not of wood. 

No statement could be clearer than that which has 
been made by Sir Joseph Maclay. His own words 
cannot be improved, and must be quoted. At the 
beginning of January, 1919, the British Minister of 
Shipping described as follows the extent of the im- 
provement : — 

"The termination of hostilities has eased enor- 
"mtftisly the shipping position. The shipments of 
munitions have ceased. Our merchant cruisers have 
been released for the merchant service fleet and the 
colliers have been demobilised. 1 Numerous craft of 
.all kinds, previously engaged in naval and military 
work* have, been made available for bringing sup- 
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plies to this.ceuntry, and the removal of naval re- 
strictions has meant a great speeding up of mer- 
chant shipping. The immediate effect of all* these 
things is to increase the tonnage available for the 
bringing of imports to these islands by something 
equivalent to 10,000,000 tons of goods a year. Xhe 
shipping losses having ceased and the output of ton- 
nage continuing to increase, the position grows 
easier day by day. We are returning liners to their 
pre-war routes to bring the accumulations of cargo 
which are badly needed in this country (and which 
during the war, though in many cases already 
bought and paid for, had been left behind in order 
to concentrate shipment on the nearer, but much 
dearer, market of North America), and to take up 
the tirade connections which were necessarily sacri- 
ficed in the interests of the effective prosecution of 
the war. The time is not far distant when it will 
be possible to release tonnage from requisition on 
• a substantial scale, and so create a free market in 
tonnage and freight. Already the amount of space 
available for commercial cargo in the North 
Atlantic has been doubled, and instead of cargo 
competing for space, space is now competing for 
cargo.” 

Evidently no one is more anxious than the Shipping 
Controller to give British shipping the utmost possible 
freedom by measure after measure of release at the 
earliest possible dates. But he has also stated the 
most important reserves made necessary by the 
national and international circumstances of the 
transition: — 

“With a view to safeguarding the essential im- 
ports and exports of the United Kingdom anfffof We 
Allies, it will be necessary for some time to come to 
maintain a system of direction as to employment 
and a limitation t)f freight-rates for the carriage oU , 
such essential commodities.” • * 

What this means is that a proportion of British* 
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tonnage, like a proportion of the tonnage of other 
countries, has still to play its ordered part?’ in a work 
that private enterprise by itself can by no means accom- 
plish. Without raising public organisation to a higher 
power than was known before the war, reconstruction 
imour own country could not be Successfully wrought. 
Nor, in Europe as a whole, can the political foundations 
of peace be well and truly laid without further 
economic co-operation between Britain and the Allies 
as between the Allies and America. The Supreme 
Economic Council, as we have seen, requisitioned 
the entire German trading-fleet for the crusade 
of succour. The distribution of raw materials 
as between Allies, neutrals, and our late enemies 
in Central Europe may be a problem more pro- 
tracted as well as more complicated. It increases me 
need, even in our country, for ensuring that the import 
of vital supplies at reasonable shipping-terms snail 
not for some time be interrupted by the carriage 
of non-essential cargoes at fancy freights. The welfare 
of the nation as a whole must not be endangered by any 
premature diversion of British shipping to routes other 
than those on which its services may be still 
indispensable. 

It is only too easy to understand why the British 
Government, for instance, is compelled to hold in re- 
serve a full power of requisition, while releasing as 
much tonnage as it can. Certain public and inter- 
national purposes must be secured, and there must be 
arrangements for dealing with them. Full demobili- 
sation of the occupying armies on the Rhine may be 
long delayed. Continental countries can demobilise by 
railway. Britain, the Dominions, and the United 
States can only demobilise by sea. We have but to 
think of the length of the voyages required for sending 
home *the Anzacs. Australia ( and New Zealand 
urgently need their men* France and Italy, for a 
perio4 still to be determined, must have the assured 
use of some of our ships. 
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There is one* very important point which Lord Inch- 
cape will do well to remember, for it might easily^lead 
in the next few years to results the reverse of what he 
desires. Many great industries have bitterly com- 
plained in evidence during official inquiries that the 
freedom t)f British shipping before the war was one Of 
the heaviest of national handicaps. T^e iron and steel 
trades, the engineering and electrical, even the textile, 
assert that the expansion of exports — a primary condi- 
tion of our financial recovery — has been gravely 
hindered hitherto by shipping-rates charged by British 
shipping-companies in a manner which favoured 
foreign trade at the expense of our own. Individualist 
freedom to that degree must be voluntarily renounced, 
or it will certainly be curtailed. 

Over and above that, a Government like our own 
cannot think for a moment of surrendering its supreme 
responsibility for the direction of reconstruction, and 
fo{ the due and sure service of shipping in connection 
with it. Ministers would be blamed in any case for 
everything that went wrong. If the Government is 
to have the responsibility it must have sufficient con- 
trol. Chatham said : “ I will be responsible for nothing 
but what i control/’ The labour problem, in all its 
new aspects, must be watched and steadied. Other- 
wise the whole temper of the country might take sud- 
denly a wrong turn, and the prospects of industrial 
peace might be darkened. The Government has to see 
that means of work are ready in advance, as far as pos- 
sible, for the demobilised men. It has to provide for 
re-absorbing most of the disbanded munition workers 
into civil occupations. It has to study national em- 
ployment as a whole. Private enterprise must tjg rg-, 
inforced in these matters for its own sake. It cannot 
take over these responsibilities. 

How do they affect # shipping? The finport of timber 
for housing may have to be hastened largely at a given 
moment. At another moment cotton may have to 
take preference pver other materials for the purpose 
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of adding most to employment. Attention must be 
given to some raw materials which do ndt take up 
much tonnage but make work for large numbers. All 
these needs have to be remembered. No Government 
could take the risk of leaving any of them to chance. 

<There is going to be enough shipping in the world. 
International agreement and co-operation in the man- 
agement of a good part of it will be prudent for some 
t*me if steadiness of readjustment is to be assured at 
borne, having regard to the relative needs of different 
trades ana different localities ; or if a sense of fairness 
and goodwill is to continue amongst the Allies, all of 
whom have still need of each other. If every country 
and every Government merely tried to go its own way 
there would be uncertainty, confusion and estrange- 
ment. If shipping merely went its own way it would 
be the most disorganising factor. Freights would fluc- 
tuate violently. Tonnage would be unduly diverted 
hither and thither by sudden inducements, while other 
needs went short, though more vital even to our own 
nation as a whole, not to speak of others. 

There must be some security for the general interests 
of the country until it is clear that the success of indus- 
trial reconstruction, whether from the standpoint of 
manufacture or employment, is well forward and well 
assured. The main things we need must be carried. 
Primary purposes must be safeguarded before there 
can be any risk of seeing tonnage diverted simply at 
will either to less essential uses or to directions which 
would mean loss of needed service to the Mother 
Country and the Dominions. Every single social and 
industrial interest at home and in the Empire is deeply 
cenc&rned in obtaining this measure of surety. The 
Dominions, for instance, must have their regular 
maritime services for ordinary trade and intercourse, 
as well as for th§ demobilisation #of their troops. The 
Empire is not a reality unless m peace-time at least it 
is* as .thoroughly connected by shipping as are conti- 
nental systems like the United States by their rail- 
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ways. Djjriftg the war Australia and New Zealand 
we strangely cut off— for all the usual purposes of 
trade and traffic — from the Empire and from the rest 
of civilisation. 

The Allies — like .France, Italy, and others — have 
dire needs which must be met. This is a moral obliga- 
tion towards those without whom wq could never have 
gained the victory whereon we hope to thrive. It is 
also a prime matter of the political interest, and there- 
fore ultimately of the economic interest, both of 
the nation and the Empire. There would be me 
most undesirable friction and jealousy if our Allies 
were left to charter simply as they best could. They 
would be filled with the suspicion that they were being 
victimised by profiteering freights heartlessly exacted 
for British benefit. There is, of course, the other side. 
British shipping in peace-time cannot be used as a 
philanthropic agency. Its services, if sufficiently 
assured, must be sufficiently paid for under peace 
conditions. 

The Associated Powers seem likely to need a special 
reserve of shipping over and above their command of 
the German merchant fleet. In that case, the best 
way, doubtless, would be to secure from neutrals — 
in return for Allied services to them, by the supply 
of food and raw materials — as large a contribution 
as possible to the total block of shipping under inter- 
national use and management during the first phase of 
reconstruction. Of course, no such organisation may be 
required. But if. it is found necessary, Norwegian, 
Danish *and Swedish, Dutch and Greek shipping ought 
to contribute, as well as ourselves, to this reserved 
maritime service, and so ought the United States and 
Japan. In any case, British ships on international 
service in peace-time ought to be paid at the same rates 
as neutrals, whose 'freight-earnings’ in the war have, 
been higher out of all proportion. . 

The right use of tonnage for ourselves and others is • 
as much the key to victory in reconstruction as it was 
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the key to victory in the war. There must b$ as much 
freedom as possible in shipping; but for a period, 
which may be short, but has still to be measured, there 
must be some public surety for the more essential 
services until demobilisation is complete, civil employ- 
ment in full swing, and the urgent needs (ff other 
countries met. The present large shipping responsi- 
bilities of the Supreme Council are plainly conducive to 
those interests of the world as a whole which the Peace 
Congress and the League of Nations must try to pro- 
mote by combined action in the time of transition as to 
co-ordinate permanently afterwards. 

II. 

The last considerations now to be dealt with’are in 
some ways the strongest of all, and very careful atten- 
tion must be given to them. They are complicated, 
and the reader must be begged to glance, however 
rapidly, at a dozen aspects. Without some combined 
action in finance, neither the Peace Congress nor tne 
League of Nations can do safe work. The absence of 
combined action would especially expose Prance and 
Britain, as well as smaller societies, to uanger and 
loss. The circumstances of the transition would seem 
to urge the creation of a Financial Council, of course 
under the Supreme Council, but much more than a 
sub-committee. 

What is the general position ? The war will leave all 
other belligerent countries in Europe like ourselves 
with huge debts, with harsh taxation — though but such 
as we in Britain have long borne — and with inflated 
currencies, falsifying all values, and carried to an ex- 
treme in Russia, which has made paper-money worth- 
less and brought back dealings to primitive barter. 
Yet new capital a,nd credit will be wanted for indus- 
' 1 trial re-equipment and for fresh enterprise in every part 
«of the ^vorld. The world’s exchanges, especially as be- 
tween Britain and the United States, must work on a 
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different basis from hitherto ; but no man can yet see 
how they* can work well without some agreement for 
consolidation and liquidation as between Amerfca and 
the Allies. Our own necessity is apparent. In place 
of thb mass of investments we have had to relinquish — * 
representing the accumulated surplus of a hundred 
years’ gains by manufacture and services in the past — 
we must export more goods and make the very utmost 
of our shipping services in friendly, though keen, 
rivalry with the new American competition. That m 
itself will be a stern and, no doubt, salutary process. 
To ease it by other arrangements, in a way that would 
help us to ease the situation of other countries, debtors 
to ourselves, is as much in American interests as in 
British. 

At the same time the biggest economic question 
before the Allies and America is what Germany can 
pay, and how ? This question will react more or less 
upon every other economic issue in the world, and 
without a standing International Council for finance it 
cannot be dealt with. 

To show the future necessity for such a Council we 
have only to take at the outset a present financial ques- 
tion merely minute in the germ. The Peace Congress 
has created the beginnings of a League of Nations, 
with certain institutions and their expenses. 

(a) The Expenses of a League of Nations. 

What human institution, great or small, can be 
founded without funds or worked without revenue? 
The League will in any case require its own buildings, 
even if at first they are not august edifices. It will waijt 
executives and departments, judges, its staffs of other 
officials, its experts anckadvisers of all kinds. All this 
will require its little annual Budget. Each adhering 
nationality of the League will have to contribute to* « 
its expenses in a proportion to be fixed. But-— no # 

taxation without representation. For these elemen- # 
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tary purposes alone there ought to 0 be a standing 
Financial Council. Though first estimates *may seem 
modest or utterly insignificant by comparison with 
the National Budgets of large States in the present 
day, the League will undoubtedly want from the out- 
sefcmore money than has been supposed, and its needs 
will grow. Here, again, the Postal Union is a model. 
A real League of Nations complete for its purpose, it 
forms a single territory for that purpose, and its mem- 
bers share expenses just as it has its amicable system 
for representation, administration, legislation, and 
arbitration. 

(b) What can Germany pay, and how ? 

This eminently is .a question which arises. out of 
Allied combination, and will make unavoidable con- 
tinued and enlarged combination. The demands of the 
Allies can only be imposed by their collective power, 
while payment can only be guaranteed and facilitated 
by prolonged and wider association. It is no part of my 
immediate argument to enter into detail with respect 
to the total amount, and the annual or quicker instal- 
ments which Germany either can be or ought to be 
made to pay. Whatever size and shape the process 
may take, it will demand definite supervision by an 
International Financial Council. This ought to be a 
body of the highest ability and the strongest represen- 
tative character, in view of the political issues which 
may at any time arise from the financial matter. 

When that is said, we must face the fundamental 
question of principle and temper. We have to avoid 
both culpable leniency and stupid extremism, but it 
would be better to err even on the former side than 
on the latter. What is to be the magnitude of the 
indemnities ? Are they to be levied under the belief 
that a vast annua! tribute pan be wrung from a modern 
people for a generation or more, and that it ough$ to 
be rendered even by those who are presumably guilt- 
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less, since they* are yet unborn ? Are tW indem- 
nities to “be levied even up to the utmost possi- 
bility of immediate force, and without regard to the 
warning truth that in history, almost as in physics, 
action and reaction are too apt to be at least equal 
as well 1 as opposite. Is there to be a genuine qew 
departure by statesmanship cleanly beqt on giving 
a serious chance of long life to the projects of lasting 
peace, or are we to attempt for the sake of some sup- 
posed mountain of money a course for which the blood 
of another generation would have to pay? No subject 
so difficult and so grave in its possibilities ever was dis- 
cussed with more fantastic absurdity and incompetent 
passion. Without being weakly sentimental towards 
the enemy, we must have some regard to forethoughted 
wisdom. We must beware of imitating in our hour of 
triumph the German temper at Brest-Litovsk. We 
must beware of that perhaps more than of anything in 
Jhe world. 

Let us distinguish. The wealthy and comfortable 
classes in Germany have hitherto escaped even such 
heavy financial burdens as we in this country have 
shouldered. Those classes must pay. There is no 
reason in the world why their taxation should not be 
more severe than our own. Germany must pay a heavy 
share of the cost of the war she made. The war- 
debt to the Allies, whatever it may be, must have 
priority over her national debt. So far there will 
be no dissent. The question of the amount to be 
extracted will be determined not by theoretical prin- 
ciples, for none can be applied to it, but by one or the 
otner of two frames of mind. Abstract justice in such 
a matter is not susceptible of precise arithmetical 
computation. The desires of vengeance are limitless. 
We have to estimate not what it might be possible to 
wring from the enemy — without anv regard to after- 
consequences, or to the i$ood in which the new puy # 
poses of peace ought to be approached — but what it* 
will be wise^nd practicable to levy. 
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To i&pose .an amount huge enough tp .ruin Germany 

would defeat its purpose by making life ^intolerable 
in th&t country. Any prospect of a future which mere 
submission would make hopeless would either cause 
blind anarchy or methodical conspiracy for a desperate 
national movement against the Allies as sooa as pos- 

- sible after t c he American and British troops were with- 
drawn from France. Even if a German revolt against 
financial slavery for decade after decade were at first 
only a national movement of passive resistanoe, it 

- would be difficult to cope with. More frantic in folly 
is the conception of keeping the whole German race 
under tribute and serfage for thirty or fifty years — 
even a hundred, I think, has been consistently sug- 
gested — so that those now infant, or yet unborn, 
would have to suffer grinding degradation for the sins 
of their ancestors. This would be wrong for wrong, 
bringing its sure Nemesis sooner or later on the per- 
petrators or their own guiltless children. 

The .whole imagined system of remorseless extraction 
from Germany for a generation or two generations 
would break down in a couple of decades at fur- 
thest— probably in the first decade. The German 
race would gain strength from its necessity. It 
would be artificially compacted. If a united war 
of economic liberation were the only means left 
to it, its opportunity would come. When the 
memories of Armageddon had become dimmer, 
German workers might then have the sympathy of 
their class in other lands to a degree making quite 
impossible the effective re-mobilisation of the Grand 
-Alliance as a debt-collecting agency. A more likely 
issue of such a crisis would be the repudiation of war- 
debts by all democracies, and perhaps the overturn 
< pf the capitalist system by all Qf them. We may dismiss 
the pure lunacy of the notion that Germany ought to 
t be or can be “ made to pay ” the whole cost of the war 
to the tune of £30, 000, 00?), 000 at least, a sum to be 
•rigidly* discharged at latest by A.D. 2020. Estimates 
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of what is possibly as framed by those who would spare 
{he masses? but not the classes, in Germany, range 
between a sixth and a tenth or fifteenth of the total just 
named. 

It ihay be assumed that responsible statesmen at 
this Peace Congress will be forced by closer con- 
sideration of the facts to take the # more moderate 
view. That would nevertheless mean stern measures .* 
enough. Even the financial experts who are coldly 
free from vengeful fantasies or other economic 
hallucinations, and believe that the claim against 
Germany ought to be no more than a bill of 
damages, do not seem to make the minimum sum 
less than £2,000,000,000, or ten times what was 
taken from France after 1871. 

Two “different things must be kept in mind— Ger- 
many’s taxable reserves and her natural resources. 
The financial authorities of Herr Ebert’s Government 
hc^ve made in the Vorwdrts confident statements which 
mean that from the Socialist point of view Germany 
could bear a Budget of £1,000,000,000 annually. 
The classes largely responsible for making the war 
have so far got off with relative impunity. These at 
least knew what they were doing. They gambled on 
wringing indemnities mercilessly from their oppo- 
nents. The Majority Socialists propose by a retrospec- 
tive law to seize the larger war-profits made since 
August, 1914. That would be a big haul, and the 
Allies ought to impound it. There are other proposals 
for raising various taxes on the larger incomes and 
properties, as well as more from sugar and tobacco. 
Germany can save the cost of her armaments, or most 
of them. She can postpone payment of interest on he* 
internal war-debt except for small investors. I would 
draw a sharp distinction. The German masses 
were largely pawiv? in the gam$— suggestitmised 
before the struggle and* hoodwinked while ,it 
was waging— but it would be *well to bruig a 
heavy hand to. bear on the classes who positively 
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profited by the war, who were most? responsible for it 
and are least repentant. By this meariS alone the 
Allies — if the United States thoroughly supported 
them, and not otherwise — could get £2,000,000,000 
paid by equal instalments in five years. Their there 
ace the natural resources, which might be heavily in- 
dented on (to begin with. There are the metallurgical 
materials for reconstruction in France and Belgium. 
There are the ships. That indemnities to the total of 
£3,000,000,000 could be liquidated by Germany in 
half a decade by means sparing the German masses 
to the utmost one may be verv reasonably convinced. 

The Allies would be wise, in my opinion, to confine 
their demands to as much as can with fair probability 
be actually obtained in five years at the most. Their 
scheme ought to be framed to operate without destroy- 
ing all hope in Germany, or without making a 
universal spread of Bolshevism the only hope, or with- 
out making renewed war at the first chance seem far 
preferable to peace. The Allies should take payment 
to a large extent in machinery— which Germany's 
metallurgical strength renders her well able to furnish 
— as well as in coal, potash, timber, and so forth. The 
Allies do not want Germany to pay by dumping cheap 
manufactures on their markets to the displacement of 
their own labour. German imports of various kinds 
to countries which have been neutral must pay a con- 
siderable part of her debt by the method of triangular 
adjustment. As to the ton-for-ton principle, we want 
it in value, not ships, so far as it will not be covered 
by what may prove to be our allotted share of German 
vessels afloat or building. We cannot for a moment 
, desire to exact reparation in a literal way, forcing the 
growth of the German shipbuilding industry. 

There are evident objections to this suggestion of a 
programme, as, there may be inexhaustible objections 
to any suggestion. All the Allies want to increase 
largely their own # exports to pay their debts. Yet it 
will be said that any indemnities must mean a forced 
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export of German # goods either to the Allies* markets 
or those of neutrals. It is not so simple as that. If the 
conquerors cannot get spoils so colossal and vindictive 
as the advocates of impossible indemnities imagine, 
neither are we and our friends impotent for more 
measured* purposes. Machinery might not be a desiiv- 
able means of payment for Britain. It would be one * 
of the best means for France and Belgium. But most 
will depend upon the decision of the Allies to take 
very exceptional steps to obtain as much of Germany’s 
coal, potash, timber and ether natural resources as 
can be removed in a few years.. It is almost idle to 
discuss any details of a question which can only be 
reduced to practical form by agreement between 
America and the Allies after close expert dispute. 
The mam thing is to make the period of liquidation 
as short as possible instead of that longest possible 
period of financial slavery and tribute which irrespon- 
sible fanaticism conceives. The German people should 
have the hope of being financially free after five years, 
whatever harsh but just liabilities they may have to 
discharge in the interval. 

But all this means inevitably a further addition to 
the institutions of World-Government. Through the 
whole period of repayment there ought to be, in special 
connection with it, an International Financial Council, 
including some of the ablest representatives of German 
finance and industry, as well as neutral experts, so that 
payment may be carried out more smoothly up to the 
final liquidation. 

Even if the more far-sighted and cooler temper pre- 
vails on this question at the Peace Conference — even 
if conditions that seem the wisest are laid down" 
international crises and hitches and other factors not 
now calculable will compel temporary modifications or* 
permanent revisions to be made from time to time by 
the International Council. *En any case this question 
may easily cause commercial and social troubles of a 
kind which might have an unpleasant reaction .uppn 
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the domestic politics of more than one of the Allies. 
It cannot be too carefully dealt with. In the future 
interests of a settled peace, which would be more 
profitable to ourselves as well as all mankind than any 
imaginable indemnities without that settled peace, 
Statesmanship cannot be too fii'm in discouraging any 
claim other than for wreckage and robbery . by land 
and sea, as we'll as for flagrant wrong and. injury to 
civilians by German outrages. On that basis even the 
minimum levy on Germany will be enormous relatively 
to all former example. 


(c) Debts. 

First take in round numbers some examples of the 
masses of domestic debts with which nations are 
loaded. It is assumed that Germany's liability, in- 
cluding the indemnity-minimum, will be over 
£10,000,000,000. The safest estimate puts Britain's 
net burthen at £6,500,000,000. These aggregates beat 
conception, like astronomical distances. France and 
Italy have not published their positions. The net 
charge calculated for America is less than 
£3,000,000,000, which— by contrast with our situation 
— is a bagatelle relatively to the wealth and opportuni- 
ties of the United States. There have been proposals 
to consolidate all the world's war-debts and to issue 
international bonds to the figure of over 
£20,000,000,000. But in the first phase of World- 
Government we shall not have common action of this 
kind, nor at all unless the world — as is possible — gets 
as a result of war-burthens into deeper difficulties of 
international finance than it at present expects. 

We have to consider lesser but more practicable 
‘means of mitigation when we come to consider the 
sums owing by the Associated Powers to each other. 

The debts owing by present Allies and by Russia to 
Britain alone 'stand at the stupendous sum of 
£4,700,000,000. • The proportion owing by tHe 
’British Dominions i> small and safe-r-something near 
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£220,000,000* Belgium and the smaller Allies cannot 
be pressed for the £130,000,000 they owe. France 
owes £900,000,000 in almost equal shares to Britain 
and the United States put together. Italy in the same 
way owes £600,000,000, but rather more to Britain 
than to Afnerica. We ourselves owe to the United 
States the cheery amount of £1,000,000,000.* Now, it 
is much to our interest to aid the development of 
France and Italy, whose financial energies for recon- 
struction are so hardly weighted by these foreign 
liabilities. Again, Britain could have financed her 
own part of the fight clean through without loans from 
any other country. We only borrowed from the 
United States with one hand to lend to our Allies with 
the other and to cover purchases made in America 
itself. In view of cross-accounts on such a scale as 
this, it might become convenient to all concerned, and 
even to America, that Britain and the United States 
should cancel out a large part of these opposite liabili- 
ties as suggested below. Our loans to Russia were 
made in the common cause, and if they proved irre- 
coverable it would be most unjust that we should be 
sole losers. It is improbable that victory over Ger- 
many ever could have been won without Russia's 
efforts before the military catastrophe of 1917. All 
these are related interests extending over years, and 
a Consultative Council with power to make recom- 
mendations ought to exist in connection with them 
under the League of Nations. 

It may be feared that in financial matters inter- 
national idealism has not reached anywhere, not even 
in America, the practical heights to which a cause like 
that of the League of Nations might have beeiv # 
expected to raise it. But to start that project in real 
life with the moral endowment resulting from an un- 
precedented financial ^ct of practical jdealism would, 
after all, be a stroke of sagacious and not of romantic 
statesmanship. We lent to others in the commoh 
cause. America lent to us in the common cause. w All 
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these liabilities complicate moral hnd practical rela- 
tionships and tend to warp the natural course of trade. 
It Would give more elasticity to all the mainsprings of 
the world’s welfare if it could be agreed that America 
would cancel the debt we owe to her on condition that 
we cancelled at least £1,000,000,000 of the debts 
owing to us by France, Italy, Belgium, and others. 
This would be the logic of a common cause in such a 
war as the Allies and the United States have passed 
through. It may be feared that though tnis is a small 
project, by comparison with the dream of consolidat- 
ing all the world’s war-debts, it is yet too much to hope 
for. Not all who advocate the .League of Nations 
realise the importance of encouraging a more 
buoyant spirit everywhere by restoring more normal 
working relations between peoples in finance and 
trade. Nothing is more important than to do all 
that can be done— when the foundations of what 
is meant as a permanent peace system are being la#—* 
to make the practical intercourse of nations in their 
future commerce easy and cheerful instead of irksome 
and irritating. In any case, hardly can it be doubted_ 
for a moment that, if the first Peace Congress does not 
adopt any common policy whatever on War-Debts, 
future International Councils and Commissions will 
have to return to that question. 

(d) International Credit . 

For the future, or after a short time from now, all 
the larger nations will no doubt have to pay as they go 
for the goods and services received from others. Any 
.pther system would be vicious and debilitating. But 
the case is different with the smaller nations. As yet 
they have all to be marked out on the map ; most of 
them- have to ]pe fed and clotfied; their industrial 
centres, wherever existing, have to be re-equipped 
The most element&ry things have still to be done by the 
New" States and for them. They have to be given some 
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chance to stand *bn their own feet. They must be 
strong little # units in themselves and strongly linked 
with each other if there is to be a more natural equi- 
librium between the Teutonic and other races m 
Easterh Europe, with better security in that quarter 
for the ttanquility of the world. All tne New States 
will want financial assistance and loans. tFor some 
time Britain cannot easily incur fresh liabilities m 
these respects, certainly not separate liabilities. Nor 
on their separate security could the little nations 
borrow, if at all, except at exorbitant interest. 

The United States only has an ample surplus of 
wealth for these purposes, but is not as experienced as 
Britain or France in this branch of international 
finance. It cannot be supposed for a moment that the 
League of Nations is to begin on the principle of 
refusing to the smaller nations the financial assistance 
vitally necessary to some of them at starting, or will 
decline to discuss their financial concerns with them. 
There can be no moral or substantial basis for a better 
order of the world if it is still to be said that organised 
material aid between nations shall cease when peace 
begins. There should be a consultative department for 
these affairs, with America not only participating but 
taking the chair. Something like this must be done, 
unless the League of (Nations is to be a paralytic 
hypocrisy despite all sounding preambles in favour of 
brotherhood and mutual aid. It would be a Swift-like 
satire on the new system were the responsible Powers, 
and chiefly the United States, to decide that within the 
League of Peace organised financial help shall not be 
given to small countries unless they fall into an 
approved state of war. 

The Financial Council of the League would require, 
then, several expert departments or branches. It will 
be at least as indispepsable as any other part whatever 
of the international institutions whicli must be created 
if there is to be any honest effort* to set the world's 
progress on a n§w path. 
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There have beep in America two directly conflicting 
chools of opinion.,.. They have been profoundly divided 
lot only in their principles, but, what is more serious, 
n their instincts. We must consider them both, 
tlthough the issue in dispute between them ha'fc been 
>artly decided already in the right sense, so fsfr at least 
is the temporary purposes of the transition are con- 
cerned. In the United States there has been a very 
strong feeling in favour of breaking away from all 
European entanglements, and against taking any 
practical part in international co-operation as between 
governments and Governments. If that dissolution of 
ill responsible economic partnership between the two 
sides of the Atlantic took place, it is certain that the 
international operations of American trusts, rings, 
and combines would be pushed to the utmost oh private 
account. This would be an anti-climax to American 
intervention. It would not be in the highest American 
spirit. It would be a half-thing, like saving your com- 
rade from being murdered, but then leaving him wel- 
tering from his wounds. In a moral sense, it would be 
the great refusal. It would not be good for the United 
States, since it could not be good for the general peace 
and security of mankind, nor hopeful in any way, for 
the future spirit of the world. America’s decision to 
decline any further responsibility for the consequences 
of the situation she had helped to create on this side 
of the Atlantic might make the League a discredited 
futility from the beginning. All those who take part 
in it must have duties as well as influence. 

The other school is happily prevailing. Mr. Hoover s 
action when he inaugurated the movement resulting 
in the Supreme Council of Supply and Relief expressed 
what is best and freshest — what is youngest, let us 
venture to say — in the American spirit. Congress, by 
a speedy majority, has responded r to President Wilson’s 
appeal for a national gift, to the fund of succour. The 
question of moral obligation, of practical responsibility 
for the United States under a new peafe-system for the 
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world, and # of‘ the substantial advantages which might 
be^made to match the duties, is Jjlly discussed in a 
later chapter. Enough to say here* that, unless *1 am 
much^mistaken, the future across the Atlantic belongs 
to that school of thought which has the biggest ideals 
just, because it has the surest vision of international 
realities. America is entering upon a new^ra in ship- 
ping and foreign trade. She has henceforth, even from 
the commercial standpoint, a far more vital interest 
than ever in the peace and prosperity of the Old 
World; but she knows that the progress of its three 
continents, which contain nine-tenths of mankind, 
depends altogether not only on the economic as well 
as political restoration of Europe, but on its subse- 
quent stability. To join to the full in working for the 
success of those present and further purposes is at least 
as much to America’s practical interest as to that of 
any nation. 

in. 

Not identical with some American desires to get 
loose, but leading to some similar results, are certain 
British tendencies and theories. In this country also, 
as has been noted, the ruling desire of finance and 
large business is to be released from exceptional con- 
ditions. And this before the public situation has 
ceased to be exceptional. The increase in available ton- 
nage has been so rapid and large that as an island we 
have already recovered more facilities in general im- 
portation for civil purposes than we had enjoyed since 
unlimited submarine warfare began, or even since 
1915. From this follows an argument which must h& 
stated. It is supposed that the food-supplies of the 
country will be restored -with surprising rapidity to 
almost normal conditions. It is hoped that by the 
autumn of 1919 British industry and employment will 
bo in full play, while Allies, Neutrals, and ev6n 
Germans will .be tolerably re-stocked. In every 
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direction, it is said* we shall need the. utmost vigour 
and keenness of our 'individual enterprise. “Let us 
cut all the toils that bind it. Let bureaucracy be 
throttled at once with its own red-tape. Kestrictions 
must be swept away for all reasons, and especially for 
financial reasons, private and national.” We 'have on 
the one hand an fr enormously inflated paper-currency, 
with fewer things than before to spend it on. This 
goes to make a forcing-house for prices. Yet Govern- 
ment interference with business, it is asserted, aggra- 
vates this artificial situation still more and m 
contradictory ways. It keeps some prices lower than 
tney ought to be, but makes other prices still higher 
than they need be. Manufacturers, traders, and snop- 
keepers are hindered from producing and selling" with 
the variety required. On this reasoning the sound 
policy— not as soon as possible in any lingering mean- 
ing of the official term, but at once — is to leave supply 
and demand to their ordinary action. 

As this is an acute controversy of the transition, It 
is also one of the most interesting and delicate issues 
which has arisen at any time in public life. 

There are at least three schools of opinion who take 
three different estimates of what would happen if the 
national situation were left almost at onoe to the unre- 
stricted play of supply and demand. Two of the schools 
are for freedom of private enterprise at almost any 
risk, but they differ about the consequences. One 
view is that there would sooner be brought about a 
general fall in prices, and that wages would have to 
fall with them. These results are thought to be almost 
inevitable for a variety of causes. One is the total 
<ehange in the shipping situation. Charges for war- 
risk have disappeared with the hostile submarine. 
Ample tonnage means that freights must fall. 
Trenchant rate-autting between British and American 
shipping has already begiin on some trade-routes. An 
inflated currency will be gradually compressed until we 
|et back to a true gold standard, and though the pro- 
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cess oan only be tarried out by cautious steps, the first 
check to inflation will have a further, if only slight, 
effect towards lowering prices. Many things which 
have been at fancy-prices because the labour required 
for tUbm had gone so largely into the Army will be 
cheaper *as a matter 'of course when the workers are 
out of uniform and return to their trades «md handi- 
crafts. After demobilisation the supply of labour — by 
comparison with the war-stringency — will at least be 
far more equal to the demand, and may well be in 
excess of it. The machine-power of the country — 
meaning labour-saving power in proportion to a given 
volume of work — is hugely increased. Women are 
available for industrial production to an extent never 
known before. The conclusion, therefore, of some 
amongst, the advocates of “ freedom at once ” is that 
wages must necessarily fall as soon as demobilisation 
is nearly completed, and that the fall in wages will be 
a further factor in sending down prices. 

Tf these forecasts were sound, the effect on public 
policy would assuredly be very contrary to the wishes 
of their authors. Wages cannot be reduced without 
unparalleled conflict. Full employment must be 
provided, or there will be strange changes, under 
violent political pressure, in the economic organisation 
of the country. We must think that those who do not 
see this are very blind. 

For it is fully admitted— as, of course, it has to be— 
that the profits of traders may be as good on a lower 
plane of prices as on a higher. If the manufacturer 
or merchant sells cheap he buys cheap, and the cheap- 
ness may even enlarge his turnover. If employers 
were to go back to the view that profits are to be a 
relatively incompressible factor, but that wages are to 
be compressible, there would be no hope of industrial 
pace in this country. The most progressive and. 
boldest employers want wages to remain high if they 
can only get in return a high output from labour and 
a clear prospect ^in business. ° 
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far-reaching means of preventing Bolshevist 
anarchy and militarist reaction. All interests will be 
concerned by the economic effects, direct and in- 
direct, arising from the payment of the indemnities. 
The various debts demand regular conferences on 
means of liquidation. An interesting little item, as 
we have seen, is that the expenses of the League of 
Nations itself will have to be shared. There will be 
no living substance in the system unless America 
comes in with the rest for the sake of the world’s 
greatest ideal, and fully shares not only moral respon- 
sibility for the creation of the League of Nations, but 
practical responsibility for the consequences. 

The inter-Allied organisations did inestimable ser- 
vice during the war, as we have seen ; without them 
the unified command would have been useless in the 
field and there could have been no victory. Let these, 
at least, or their more fully internationalised equiva- 
lents, be maintained during a definite period of tjie 
transition. If continued with modified functions, 
though even only consultative and advisory — if 
extended into fully representative international 
councils for dealing with matters of common interest 
— they could render, as we have seen, invaluable and 
irreplaceable services. For European stability and 
revival the common interest comes under six great 
heads: — 

(1) Food-supplies. 

(2) International rationing of raw material. 

(3) General security for vital shipping services. 

(4) More unified financial management as regards 

German indemnities, war-debts and other 
matters. 

(5) Safeguards against labour unrest, whether really 

Bolshevist or of a kind totally unconnected with 
* ’subversive* extremism. • 

If all executive functions were taken away from the 
econofnic bodies which formed a working model of 
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World-Partnership during the war — if everything in 
connection with them capable of being described as 
restrictions or controls, regulations or safeguards, 
were .found unnecessary and were abolished — there 
would s^ill be strong # need that this great mechanism, 
adapted by wider representation to the wider work 
of a practical peace-system, should, be kept going 
for purposes of consultation and adjustment by con- 
sent. This at the least. In the transition this would 
enable many things to be settled by agreement. 
Otherwise these things in many cases could not be 
brought to timely and frank discussion, though 
causing sullen friction and contention of a kind which 
no political or judicial institutions of the League could 
mitigate. If but for the consultative and voluntary 
purpose’s only, there is every reason for an inter- 
national equivalent of the full economic organisation 
which the Allies and America were about to complete 
when the war came to an end. 

Is the League of Nations to have a vestige of effec- 
tiveness for the subjects which ultimately shape human 
crises by the quietly accumulating force of the 
thoughts and feelings belonging to the ordinary life 
of mankind? If so, the League must have its economic 
institutions, if at first but for consultative and volun- 
tary, though none the less serious and useful, 
partnership. There is required the Supreme Economic 
Board, and under it Councils for Food, 
Finance, Raw Materials, Shipping, with expert 
Programme Committees, as before, for all main 
commodities or their closely-related groups. 

A Labour Commission must, in any case, be added, 

In view of the extent to which all the mo«e 
important Governments are now committed to inter- 
national procedure on that subject. Even a consulta- 
tive system would soon lead to a better development 
and a more amicable use of the, whole world's re- % 
sources, as will presently be seen in these pag^s. • 

The inter- Allied Councils and Boards from which 
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oould be formed at once these ^active economic 
elements of a League, still exist, except in respect 
of a ‘Labour Commission* which can easily be created. 
Its almost semi-official model is already in excellent 
existence at Basle in the shape of the pre-war Bureau 
for Labour Legislation. 

It canno't be assumed, at this writing, that any full 
economic system required for any living League of 
Nations, even in its first year or two, is yet 
assured. Only the possibility of establishing it 
is well saved, in happy contradiction of all the 
adverse signs after the Armistice. A central nucleus 
is created in the shape of the Supreme Economic 
Council. Its functions cannot be temporary if the 
New Europe is to last. It takes great international 
questions of food, shipping and finance more or less 
under its purview. The Food Department necessarily 
faces at present a far-going range of activities which 
cannot all cease after the next harvests. The Shipping 
Department may or may not become larger, though 
it controls the whole German trading fleet with addi- 
tions. As to finance, a far stronger system is required. 
The world’s trade will be confused and clogged for 
years unless as between the Allies and America there 
is some common management with respect to war- 
debts and German indemnities. Imperatively re- 
quired is an International Financial Council, which 
would be a Clearing House for Governments and 
something more. Especially, in my judgment, the 
problem of raw materials demands a Eaw Materials 
Council, with its tested system of Programme Com- 
mittees, as in the war, to sift and adjust all the simul- 
taneous demands and to carry out international 
rationing during the transition. If Germany’s alter- 
native is employment or Bolshevism— and the triumph 
of Bolshevism thqre would mean tits sweep through 
nearly all Europe or the whole of it— then it is essen* 
tial for the Allies and America that their additional 
securities, economic and political, shall go with Ger- 
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many’s supplies/' These views have been worked out 
in detail. 

But let me conclude this chapter with a *more 
general and a higher argument. On one main point 
there can be no reasonable dispute, even if everything 
else is disputed. If ’the League of Nations were not 
as yet to manage some large economic kiterests in 
common, it would at least have to ’discuss them in 
common if it were not soon to become the shadow of 
a name. 

If the new economic organisations were once wholly 
swept away it would not be easy to re-establish them 
when they might be wanted. Too much misunder- 
standing might have been created and too many oppor- 
tunities might have been lost. Yet the League of 
Nations, as President Wilson conceives it, would be 
committed — when we come to the permanent aspects 
of a League of Nations we shall see the large mean- 
ing of the committal— to the common study of labour 
conditions throughout the world, in the hope of devis- 
ing common agreements for beneficent and reconciling 
action. That work cannot be carried out without 
thorough and searching investigation of all the charac- 
teristic problems of capital and labour on both sides 
of the Atlantic and on all sides of the Pacific. It 
cannot be done without such a study of the world’s 
economic conditions in their anatomy as a whole as 
these pages present in mere outline. 

And we saw how those who worked constantly 
together on frank and equal terms in the inter- Allied 
organisations learned, in spite of incidental friction 
and sometimes because of it, to know each other. 
They learned better to understand and appreciate tne 
character and circumstances of their respective 
countries. Above all, what is wanted is co-operation 
for its' own sake — tjiat practical co-operation in daily 
affairs which would do more than anything else think- * 
able to establish the peace-habit amongst peoples. * 

If this is not yet to be, we would have to believe • 
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that the words and attitudes of the^ipajority of men 
Were more altered than the depth of tJtfeir thoughts 
or th£ inwardness of their hearts ; and that the horror 
and pity of the Great War—perhaps the last warning 
before the next and final Armageddon — could not 
waken mankind to know that for the whole range 
of civilised societies, mutual service or mutual de- 
struction, being "or death, is the immutable alterna- 
tive of the world in which we live. The problems of 
the transition, which were commonly exaggerated even 
up to a few weeks ago, are now as generally under- 
estimated by those who have as little insight into the 
portents of the new social order as into some of the 
underlying and still uneradicated causes which made 
the world’s late tragedy unavoidable. Sooner or later 
those causes would renew the tragedy, and oma wider 
scale of general war or social anarchy, unless our 
peace-policy were now of a breadth, energy, and 
original contrivance corresponding to our war-policy. 

We must try to look forward for such a period as 
divided 1871 from 1914. Our study of the problem of 
transition has been but a prelude — a peculiar illus- 
tration of the manner in which the most utterly rend- 
ing and disruptive of conflicts ended by making the 
interdependence of the interests and existence of 
nations more universal and enmeshed than it was 
before. We come to the more permanent issues in- 
volved in the system of a League of Nations and in 
the work which will have to be carried on after the 
present Peace Congress and must be faced from the 
outset by the new executive and deliberative institu- 
tions for World-Government. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE COMING OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS : THE SUPREME 
ALTERNATIVE : ENGLISH-SPEAKING LEADERSHIP IN 
CONSTRUCTIVE VISION : NARROWING OF THE ATLAN- 
TIC : THE “ PROSAIC DELUSION ” IN POLITICS AND 
THE* TECHNICAL MIRACLES: LOOKING FORWARD: 
THE REVIVAL OF THE GERMAN RACE : POSSIBILITIES 
AGAINST PEACE : EITHER THE “ OLD WAY OF WAR ” 
• OR “ A NEW WAY OF WORKING ” : PRE-WAR INSTAL- 
MENTS OF WORLD-GOVERNMENT : FROM THE UNI- 
VERSAL POSTAL UNION TO THE INSTITUTE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE : THE HAGUE SYSTEM AND PAN-AMERICAN- 
ISM : WHY THE FINAL FAILURE OF THE EUROPEAN 
PEACE-MOVEMENT WAS COMPLETE : PRECEDENTS 
MEAN RENEWED WAR : ENDURING PEACE DEMANDS 
THE GREAT DEPARTURE FROM PRECEDENT : NO 
DANGER THAT PARIS CONGRESS WILL DO TOO MUCH. 


The Paris Congress can no more confine itself to 
the international politics and economics of the transi- 
tion than to the immediate issues of the Peace 
Treaty. It must address itself to the problem of last; 
ing peace. It must look forward for a generation. 
Aware of the long but sure processes of action and 
reaction in history,. it must try to provide— -as no. 
previous European Congress did — thit another Arma- 
geddon shall not arise in due time from its labours, 
and that the bipod of the unborn shall not ha've to 
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pay for the purblind error or jaded*i»adequacy of the 
present time. Statesmanship in Paris must face the 
task of thinking out the permanent objects of a 
League of Nations, as well as of inaugurating its. 
formal beginnings. It would be far better not" to lull 
and deceive the world by attempting the task at all if 
it were net to be grappled with in a thorough spirit. 
Any permanent method hoping to prosper must be, as 
we have seen, not only preventive on the political side, 
but creative on the economic. There is no likelihood of 
success in setting about the League of Nations unless 
we bring to it the same ardour of effort and thorough- 
ness of mind that the authors of “The Federalist” 
threw into the making of the American Constitution. 
But four generations have passed; this is a problem 
of more magnitude, and yet of more subtlety, more 
fateful altogether, and we must have even higher and 
wider conceptions than theirs of what is possible in 
modern politics. We must get out of all the ruts, of 
preconceived opinions. We must determine to examine 
every idea afresh in the knowledge that no ideas can 
serve us but the bolder ones. 

August of 1914 and the spring of 1917 were hours 
of great light for the English-speaking peoples, who 
have, on the whole, led the modern world in every 
kind of original and constructive vision — in poetry, in 
the deeper conceptions of scientific method and 
truth, in equally transforming efforts of technical in- 
vention, in political freedom and social progress. 
They have combined democracy with nation-building 
on the highest scale and empire-making on the widest. 
Or better, rather. The British Commonwealth is no 
Empire such as those of the Hohenzollerns, Hapsburgs 
and Romanoffs who have disappeared, but in itself an 
established League of Nations which may well give 
patterns to the New in matters of union with 
autonomy and cd-operation by consent. In the world’s 
affairs and their own this is a constructive crisis which 
might well, and still may, move the English-speaking 
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peoples to jise again above the imitative common- 
places and prefer, at a turning-point of history like 
this, the example of so many of their thinkers ana men 
of effprt who have looked afresh at ordinary things or 
accepted ideas and, changed them altogether. Yet 
adversely we have had to remark that now, as always 
heretofore, in the physical and spiritual reaction from 
the strain of a long war, insight is apt to be blurred 
and purpose tired just when their keenness and energy 
are most required for the tasks which must be taken in 
hand and disposed of in one way or another, feebly or 
strongly, well or ill. 

Now it is probable that the majority of men every- 
where believe themselves to be safe again for as long as 
needs be thought about. The whole push of egotistical 
interests, set routine and relapsing habit — cling- 
ing to notions of the past as though the war had never 
been— tends on both sides of the Atlantic to return 
to the prosaic delusions which in the end are always 
more dangerous than the romantic. 

Many people, one fears, already reason as follows : 
— “ If there is to be peril of worse slaughter and far 
more intense destruction of towns and women and 
children, at least the peril is probably a long way off, 
and if it comes let another generation bear it. If the 
fathers eat sour grapes at the peace-table let the chil- 
dren’s teeth be set on edge. We cannot help it. Let 
us quote Thucydides, and agree that where all else 
changes, the human heart and its passions do not 
change.” 

One need only answer, that reasoning like this would 
have prevented the progress and the widening of any 
civilisation. It would have left mankind in the 
primal anarchy instead of establishing the normal law 
and peace which prevail within the domestic bounds 
of countries like Rrance and Britain, once riddled 
with little wars and armed Quarrels. # 5 

None the less, all the reactions and the egptisms, 
private and public, strive hard to reassert themselves 
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now that all real peril for most nations ^seems to be 
removed for some indefinite time. The European 
Allies together— even the Western together— feel 
themselves invulnerable. A strong element of feeling 
in America is all for the maximum of power (^sepa- 
rate lines and the minimum of r esponsibility for the 
coming pe&ce-settlement and whatever may result 
from it. All this is a passing phase of a very familiar 
kind. Novelists, historians, and moral philosophers 
have shown that one of the oddest traits in all human 
psychology is the facility with which a spiritual im- 
pulse may pass suddenly into a sensual. “ When spirit 
seeks to master flesh gross flesh invades it.” Will much 
p of this happily correct itself as the Peace Congress 
'goes on sitting? Will the moral and practical bearings 
be more accurately taken before it closes ? 


I. 

To consent to look ahead not even for as much as 
fifty years, but for twenty or ten, is to perceive the 
hazardous absurdity of what I have called the prosaic 
delusion. It is the old assumption after extremely 
victorious wars that whatever makes temporary 
security complete makes its foundations permanent. 
The absurdity comes in the present case from obsolete 
views about existing facts and from failure to realise 
the coming certainties of the world’s life. Take the 
case of America. The isolation of its politics is impos- 
sible because there can no longer be any isolation of 
its interests. The breadth of separateness hitherto 
represented by the Atlantic is about to be abolished. 
This everyone expects to see proved repeatedly within 
he next twelve months. THe proof has been made 
nanageable by the aerial progress forced on by the 
war. Americans delight In the prospect of seeing the 
Atlantic flown in one day from their own side or ours. 
Whichever way it is it will mean the beginning of 
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things bringiifg f he United States into closer concern 
with Europe. Politics and thought cannot remain the 
same as before the war, because things themselves are 
nowise the same. The revolution in communications 
goes on With closer and quicker intercourse the 
interdependence between all nations and their 
fortunes is about to increase again just as •throughout 
the half-century up to 1914, only faster. From 
this, as will be seen, must follow many other cer- 
tainties in world-economics and world-politics. The 
United States itself originated the new inter-knitting 
influence, which might be also the most destructive. 
By itself it makes far more necessary an effective peace 
system unless civilisation, American and European 
alike, is to run such risks as it never ran of seeing its * 
most nfarvellous advance turned into an implement 
for its suicide. 

In the flying machine the Americans Orville and 
Wilbur Wright led the way. The war has meant 
quicker progress with the new device than fifty years 
or a hundred might have brought otherwise. We have 
seen what has resulted from steam transport by land 
and sea, from the telegraph and the telephone. More 
original things in politics must result from the aero- 
plane. We noted that the first electric cable between 
England and France was put down in 1851 and tnat 
the Atlantic cable was not laid until the following 
’sixties, when M. Clemenceau was a young man, Presi- 
dent Wilson a boy, and Mr. Lloyd George an infant. 

No such interval will elapse in the corresponding de- 
velopments of aerial communication. 

Let us then at least consent to look forward even 
for ten years. It is the shortest time than can be pro- 
vided for, after all, by a Peace Congress deliberating 
in the hope of settling the world’s destinies for ages. 

By 1930, international intercourse .will be in* many 
ways more altered by the nlw air-traffic than it has * 
ever been by a single invention. The subject pjaims . 
for itself fuller treatment in a later chapter. Enough 
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for which it is needful to provide. It will be argued 
stoutjy that there can be no renewed danger to tne 
world’s peace from the German side; that "when 
Hohenzollerns, Hapsburgs, and Romanoffs are, over- 
thrown, and three Empires have ceased to sxist as 
militarist systems, no equal danger can uireaten from 
any quarter or Source. 

How can we be positive on either of these points? 
The German race is beaten and prostrate, no doubt. 
Its dreams of world-empire, of triumphant aggression 
and expansion on all sides, are at a present end. Its 
firmest ideas about itself are overthrown and shat- 
tered. It is at tumult within itself. But it will settle 
down after all this, and will adopt sonie new form 
of definite and powerful organisation. Through a 
thousand years it has passed through more stupendous 
vicissitudes of this kind than any other race, and has 
always emerged. At least, when no man can pretend 
to forecast the future with certainty, we must provide 
for what may happen when there has been a decade 
or two for some recovery. The mere moment is 
nothing. 

Germany is not like Russia. Let us recapitulate a 
little about the Germans. By comparison they have 
many-sided advantages, and adversity is like to make 
them wiser in the use. They have still science, learn- 
ing, technical training, industrial organisation 
on the British or American scale ; basic raw 
resources of their own, like coal, potash, and 
a good deal of iron still; with an agriculture 
which has made, and again will make, the 
utmost of what was to a large extent a thankless land. 
Unlike Russia, they have a close network of modern 
communications to knit them together on one system 
oranqther. They are a laborious stock and a methodi- 
cal^ patient in toil, and^ exceptionally good at that 
whicn is most irksome to civilised men, as to all other 
men-^-the drudgery of the common day's tasks. They 
ilfcssftd-at music and at every kind 6f art, craft, or 
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investigation ,* as they drilled under arms or machined 
their Socialism. They have had very great men, and 
will have them again whien freedom and adversity 
give # more scope and stimulus to the ablest and 
strong^t individuals. They have behind them those 
memories of mighty fraditions which in the end always 
revive the souls of men. Let all foncefned in the 
Peace Congress reckon soberly and well with these 
truths, which are not removed from the earth because 
through the vapours of the moment they are hard to 
see. 

Considering all that has happened, it is notable 
that the framework of German society thus far has 
held so well together. If this is so even amidst the 
difficulties of the hour, there is the more reason to 
think that our late enemies will establish in the end a 
solid order. It may be a non-Socialist Republic or a 
Socialist Republic — or something else. There may be 
a*phase of civil waf more serious than the Berlin out- 
breaks or riots elsewhere. We had that in England in 
Cromwell's time and came stronger out of it. America 
had it within the recollection of many living, and 
emerged stronger. France, at the time of the Com- 
mune, had something nearer to what Germany is 
more likely to experience, and we know how France 
stands to-day, with her Foch and her recovered pro- 
vinces. The Prussian administrative machine seems 
to have remained intact through all, like the Napo- 
leonic administrative machine inherited by the Third 
Republic. The presumption is that some solid kind of 
authoritative Government will prevail in Germany 
over the whole country. It may be that nothing can 
prevent the German-Austrians from joining with tfje;; 
rest of their race, though the junction may be post- 
poned. The Peace Congress ought to postpone it, and 
should' say that it shall only take place, if at all, on 
terms and after a period. 1 
# twenty years, then, the Geriftan race might pos- 
sibly be again the strongest on this side of the world. 
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It mightdiave a proportionate air pow§n, for instance.- 
Its chance might come — if there is to be no thoroughly 
effective League of Nations and no new way of life 
in international affairs — to get back what it has for- 
feited, and to acquire much of what it failed td gain 
in the recent struggle. It might be impossible to 
mobilise against it anything like the present force of 
the Allies and America. Other countries might be 
paralysed by internal disturbances or might be at vari- 
ance with each other. All these contingencies are at 
least more thinkable than the situation of to-day could 
have seemed in 1871. The results of this war by them- 
selves cannot do more than the results of other wars 
to prevent the return of wars. 


III. 

It will be urged that the emancipation of Pole#, 
Czechs and Slovaks, Roumanians and South Slavs 
has created a barrier against the eastward and south- 
eastward pressure of the German race. Again, that 
depends. With a coherent; and supporting Russia 
behind it that barrier would be impregnable. With- 
out such a Russia it might prove frail indeed. We 
have yet to see how the New States prosper within 
themselves, and what degree of accord there will be 
between them. Without good assistance and prac- 
tical sympathy from the League of Nations the pro- 
sperity of some of the New States and their cohesion 
in groups may not be possible. 

finally, we must remember how much may hang 
upon the event in Russia. That question may well 
determine whether any safe and natural balance is to 
exist in the world. It is in some ways the biggest 
questipn amongst all the practical problems of peace 
: and security. Since we onust reserve it on that ac- 
count for separate discussion, there needs no attempt 
to treat it just here in detail. But the main considera-' 
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tions can be plainly stated. If Russia were- left to 
herseff , and if Britain or America were to set to other 
countries the example of each for itself, despotism, 
even if more or less benevolent, might rise out of 
anarchy^to control Russia and Siberia. 

Reaction might theil return in Central Europe. Ger- 
many and Russia might enter into economic and 
political alliance. They might agree to bring under 
their joint influence the belt of New States on their 
marches, and to dispose together of the Middle East. 
This might be even in twenty years if Germany and 
Russia alike were under strong and associated Govern- 
ments. Their joint economic position would be un- 
assailable. This is quite as likely as not to happen, 
unless the League of Nations is both a political and 
an economic reality; and unless the United States, 
reckoning with all the coming certainties and possi- 
bilities described, takes a full hand in managing the 
common affairs of this interdependent world. 

# Just the same results would follow from the amal- 
gamation of Russian and German Bolshevism, if the 
latter seized power. It would still be wielded by 
some despot in disguise. Lenin is a temporary Tsar 
in a Socialist coat. 

r Very far from conducive to the political or commer- 
cial interests of America might be its indifference to 
the effective working of a peace-system or its absten- 
tion from closer concern with tne affairs of the old 
World. That ancient but still stirring and teeming 
hemisphere is, after all, by far the larger part of tne 
habitable land-masses of the globe, and vastly tne 
more populous. The air-ways are going to bring its 
matters very near indeed to those of the two America^. 

The general course of history before the war will be 
resumed so far as concerns for well or ill the increas- 
ing process of inter-communication. Traffic will be 
stronger than Treaties. 0n the ’present basis of 
Power there is no certainty in Europe. There rarely 
was less. There is far less than at the Congress of 
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Vienna, when the firm guarantees* far a long peace, 
such as it was, stretched from Britain to 'Russia. 
Closer association or harder clash must be the law. 
There must be either organised international co-opera- 
tion between Governments and peoples; or pdlitical, 
social and economic forces, left' to work blindly, wul 
tend to bring about , sooner or later, worse conflicts 
and wider convulsions. All serious discussion of tne 
developing League of Nations must keep in mind 
thoughts like these. In view of them, its vital organi- 
sation must be strengthened. 


IV. 


Before we consider what measures for the world 
an effective Constitution would imply, we must 
glance, however briefly, at the extent of inter- 
national co-operation achieved before the war, and 
see why it failed to ensure peace. Not one 
person in ten thousand realises how many common 
systems of management bound Governments together 
for special affairs before the war. These systems, many 
with their Central Offices, were advanced instalments 
of a League of Nations, and are ready to be taken over 
by it. The record is so extraordinary, though it has 
been so much forgotten since Armageddon, that there 
can be no thought of putting back the clock. 

At least the Peace Congress cannot propose to itself 
to be rather less modern in spirit and less modern in 
achievement than the Congress of Vienna. The 
latter did not confine itself, after all, to questions of 
mere safety. It helped to abolish the slave trade — 
philanthropic efforts at Paris will be taxed to equal 
Jhat-rand began the significant .legislation on inter- 
» national waterways which led afterwards to the 
Danube Commission, and now must be extended 
to coVer many means of international communica- 
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tion. The ^Vienna Congress meant to act as 
a League of Nationsv It was followed, in fact, by a 
long peace— though on repressive and evil terms-^-for 
most nations and races. In due time the neutrality 
of Belgium was declared. Violated in the twentieth 
century, it was intended by the earlier part of the 
nineteenth as an additional international security for 
peace. 

But science and better communications were 
changing all things — changing the general earth 
almost as much as any patch of it was altered when 
green areas were turned into a railway junction. Defi- 
nite political consequences had to follow along the 
new lines of transport and intelligence. We had the 
era of inter-continental cables, trans-continental rail- 
ways, inter-oceanic canals, through-routes round the 
world. Accordingly, on the human side, international 
meetings with fixed means and centres of intercourse 
b«gan to spring up just like the railway stations. In 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century the move- 
ment for closer partnership between nations was in 
full swing. It dealt officially with all manner of 
interests — communication, transport, traffic, currency, 
health, labour, map-making, statistics. It even dealt 
with peace. Outside the official and semi-official 
agencies, standing or periodic, there were, of course, 
a thousand private congresses for discussing everything 
under sky. 

What most enlightens us now, looking back, is the 
extent to which Governments themselves were con- 
cerned in these proceedings and bound by them to 
the advantage of so many peoples. It is not too much 
to say that without the extent to which real World- 
Government exists, especially for the communications 
which chiefly created if, the affairs of each different 
nation in peace-time could no longer be carried on 
tolerably. The normal conveniences of posts and tele-' 
graphs would cease for every* external purpose. 
Nations no more desire to return to unmitigated 
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nationalism in these respects than "tjie ^straitest indi- 
vidualist in domestic politics desires to return to the 
unmitigated individualism which would compel each 
private household to draw water from the nearest well 
and to provide for lighting by an independent pro- 
vision of candles and lanterns. c 
The official forerunner of common institutions for 
international service seems to have been the Council 
of Health formed in Constantinople as early as 1838 
to prevent the spread of cholera in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. In the “ fervent 'Forties ” of last century a new 
spirit of the time was in busy action. A world's Anti- 
Slavery Convention met in London, and it was fol- 
lowed by the first unauthorised Peace Congress and 
similar expressions of private optimism and philan- 
thropy. We must rather trace the official growth of 
international bodies. As if steam machines and 
electric wires really Had become Greater Powers than 
national Governments — in the manner imagined by 
Mr. Butler's fantasy in “ Erewhon ” — the novel modes 
of communication gave the strong impetus. 

After the International Telegraph Convention was 
signed in 1855, the system of co-operation and agree- 
ment extended to posts and railways. The most im- 
portant model was the Universal Postal Union, which 
must now, of course, be restored. As it happens, it 
was on the suggestion of the Postmaster-General of 
the United States that in 1863 the representatives of 
fifteen countries met in Paris to consider the chaotic 
conditions which prevailed. Agreement on principles 
were reached, but no compulsory system was adopted. 
The further step was prompted by the Director- 
general of posts under Bismarck. Dr. von Stephan, 
after unifying the German posts, published a scheme 
for the world. The Universal Postal Union came into 
existence by Treaty in 1875 as a* result of an official 
congress held the ‘year before at Berne. Setting up a 
permanent Central Office at Berne, and working 
otherwise by periodical conferences, the system from 
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that time for^&rd composed all differences or difficul- 
ties in its sphere and controlled a whole range of 
common human interests, much to the advantage of 
mankipd — especially the humble part of mankind in 
ail countries. 

In many ways the Universal Postal Union is 
another model of a League of Nations, and perhaps 
the most complete. Its constitution cannot 'be too 
carefully noted nor its conveniences overestimated. 
We must often refer to it. Let us remind ourselves 
again that practically all nations adhere to it. They 
form a single territory for this single business of 
posts. For these they guarantee to each other freedom 
of transit at agreed rates. They share expenses. 
They have arbitration instead of disputes. They 
have their capital city. Their Central Office at Berne 
collects and distributes information, and publishes a 
journal in three languages. The system of govern- 
ment is very worthy of present remark in Paris. The 
Congress of Plenipotentiaries— meeting every five 
years, or at shorter intervals if two-thirds of the 
adhering nations think there is need — can amend the 
constitution by a majority vote. The existing consti- 
tution was adopted at Rome in July, 1906. Minor 
questions can be more frequently dealt with by the 
Conference of Delegates. The problem of giving pro- 
portional representation to countries in accordance 
with their importance was supposed to be an obstacle 
to a League of Peace, but it has been solved quite 
smoothly by the League of Posts. The latter has 
worked successfully for over forty years. It is 
surely an encouraging model for those who hope for 
more common action between nations in all theij 
mutual affairs without the sacrifice of any object or 
feeling that sane patriotism can cherish. 

Calling as necessarily for establishment, and earlier 
iu its beginnings, the International Telegraphic Union ,« 
is similar, though nof identical, in Its method. Origi- 
nally founded by the Paris Convention of 1865, it* 
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system was revised at Petrograd in 187$ and again at 
Lisbon in 1908. In this case also the standing 
administrative centre is at Berne. The management 
of international telephone-services is included in the 
functions of this Union. It has a close association 
with what may be called the Wireless Union formed in 
1912 at a 'Conference in London after the “ Titanic ” 
disaster. This instalment of World-Government by 
consent provides for sufficient wireless installa- 
tions afloat and ashore, and for the exchange of ordi- 
nary or saving messages between ships of all flags. 
Under a League of Nations, common action for the 
electric transmission of thought, information, and 
decision can be most usefully developed and improved. 
Linking up telegraphy of both kinds across different 
countries and all seas became an essential 0 form of 
internationalism as soon as words could be sped 
through wires or air. 

A most notable development for Continental Europe 
has been the Railway Traffic Union, dating from 1890. 
It has been a marked gain to the general convenience. 
Endless improvements will some day be carried out 
under the auspices of a League of Nations; while the 
subject will concern our islands more nearly when the 
Channel Tunnel is constructed and traffic runs from 
Charing Cross to Calcutta and Shanghai and Cape- 
town. But we shall have to deal with this more fully. 

As regards waterways, apart from the well-known 
case of the Danube Commission — an Economic Board 
for the service of civilisation in common, regulated by 
the Paris Treaty of 1856 and later agreements — there 
are Treaty-provisions for the common navigation and 
improvement of other rivers. This subject also will 
engage us at length in later pages. 

Ooean shipping has been hitherto dealt with for the 
most part in quite another way.. International com- 
‘ pacts concerning it covdr a wide range as from the 
Suez to the Panania Canals. Now, there must be new 
^guarantees for the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles as 
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for the entrant ,to the Baltic, But in the last twenty 
years great work has been done through the voluntary 
means of the International Maritime Committee oom- 
posed of delegates of many countries working tor 
more “equality of conditions and better safety 
at sea. No country is now so deeply interested as our 
own in securing still more uniformity of legaF liabilities 
and humane principles. Governments adopted the 
suggestions of this body, so that just before the war 
it could be said that “more than three-quarters of the 
tonnage of the world is now regulated by uniform 
Maritime Law elaborated by the International Mari- 
time Committee.” Though nominally a voluntary 
body, its influence has become like an official power 
through the innate force of common sea-interests 
between nations. The modern world is like a very big 
Venice, with oceans for lagoons and sea-routes for 
water-streets. 

As to submarine cables, their protection has been 
internationalised since the Paris agreement of 18b4. 
Any authorised ship of any State may arrest any vessel 
suspected of damaging the cables, no matter under 
what flag the suspected vessel may sail. 

Even motor-cars became subject to international 
rules, but also acquired corresponding conveniences, 
by the Automobile Convention of 1909. Any new 
thing which means much crossing of frontiers compels 
further arrangements for working partnership between 
civilised societies. 

But after these instances of institutions which have 
long prefigured the administrative and consultative 
departments of a League of Nations, I must condense 
the rest more than it deserves. Let me turn to an # 
interest next to peace and the food supply— the world’s 
health. Sword, famine, -and pestilence have been 
regarded from of old #s the threefold scourge of men. . 
All three might be for ever removed by international 
action if political ideas had not lagged so far behind 
scientific means. • Plague, cholera, and other epidemic 
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diseases respect no frontiers, neithef sentry nor class. 
They have to be grappled with by nations in concert. 
Outbreaks of cholera were followed again and again 
by diplomatic conferences, but no agreement was 
reached for more than forty years. Then British views 
on the whole prevailed. The old quarantine system 
was a groks misuse of nationalism and meant merely 
a stupid and squalid mania of localism. Here, 
again, sane nationalism could only mean more 
internationalism. Since 1892 there has been a series 
of international sanitary conventions, chiefly concern- 
ing the East and the pilgrim traffic. The efforts of 
humane science and policy have been largely thwarted 
by Turkish incompetence, and by deliberate German 
intrigue, cynical and callous in diplomacy as in 
war; but now that the former Ottoman regime has 
been swept away there is a far brighter prospect. The 
Alexandria Council coping with its proper work of 
sanitation under British auspices is an extensive ad- 
ministration which has shown what may be dene. 

A World's Public Health Office— that and no less it 
practically is so far as information and suggestion go— 
was set up at Paris in 1907. It issues a monthly publi- 
cation containing statistics, summaries of laws and 
regulations, proposals for improvement. It is managed 
by an expert International Committee. Over thirty 
States adhere to it and contribute to its expenses. It 
will grow. 

As to international labour legislation, the precedents 
are significant, and it must take wide scope. It will Be 
better to treat it amply at another point in connection 
with the functions proper in the future to a League of 
. Nations. 

Let us glance in passing at other matters of common 
importance to the world Subject to standing agree- 
ments between many countries. They cover, for 
various groups ‘of countries, weights and measures, 
the metric system, monetary standards. What 
a field for extension is here. .If the example 
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of the Postal • Union were ' followed, a wider 
similarity of practice in respect of currency 
and weights and measures would be an 'im- 
measurable addition to the conveniences of travel and 
business! This would, be far from the least factor in 
promoting the general prosperity and peape of the 
world. The International Convention of 1874 founded 
the Copyright Union, with its central office at Berne. 
Another convention, this time on “industrial pro- 
perty/’ in 1883 created another central office at Berne. 
In 1890 thirty States associated in the Customs Tariffs 
Union for the purpose of serving a general interest by 
securing the prompt publishing of tariffs and their 
modifications. 

In present being for administration are other 
advanced* instalments of a League of Nations. We must 
leave them out so as not to delay too much our main 
theme. But one existing intelligence department of 
Wgrld-Government demands very particular attention. 

One <# the best of all these bodies is the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, with its seat at Rome. 
It was founded by the Convention of 1905, on the 
initiative of an American citizen, Mr. David Lubin, of ‘ 
California * Modern science and machinery have 
found no way of changing the fact that all flesh is grass. 
Agriculture remains, just as in primitive times, the 
basic and supporting interest of mankind. It is of 
all perhaps the most sensitively affected by the new 
conditions of interdependence. Though the tillers of 
the soil are apt to be the most stubbornly national of 
men, they have been most subject from the beginning 
to external influences. Weather, like disease, knows 
no frontiers. The originating causes of good or bad* 
weather may be far from where the best or 
worst effects are felt. ‘Modern farmers, in any 
part of the world, have a peculiar need to know all ' 
they can about conditions everywhere, about prospects 

* Since theie words were written Mr. Lubin’i death is anno un ced! The 
tributes to his memory have been far below his worth. 
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and ideas in every land. All agrictfl Wrists, irrespec- 
tive of nationality, have the sairfe interest in knowing 
about anything which bears on the world’s yield, 
demand, prices, or on the improvement of methods. 

Like other men who have promoted these practical 
movements for international co-operation, Mr. Lubin 
was only the better American for being a most benefi- 
cent citizen of the world. The Institute is essentially 
the official centre of civilisation for agricultural intel- 
ligence. In its official words, it collects and classifies 
and publishes, as speedily as possible, all “ statistical, 
technical, or economic information regarding the culti- 
vation of the soil, its productions, whether animal or 
vegetable, the trade in agricultural products and the 
prices obtained on the various markets.” It records 
the wages of rural labour. It notifies all new diseases 
of plants in any part of the world, indicating the local 
origin, tracing the spread, and stating when possible, 
the means of resistance. It studies agricultural co- 
operation, insurance and credit. It may suggest to 
the various Governments identical administrative 
measures or parallel legislation for the common wel- 
fare of all agriculturists. In these respects the work 
of the Institute already— though having had as yet so 
short a time for its work— is admitted to have been 
quite invaluable. 

This was before the war. It is significant indeed 
that in spite of the war this particular body has been 
allowed, with the approval of all the belligerents, to 
go on working just as it did before. And now there are 
more and bigger possibilities. So lately as 1914 the 
United States urged the extension of the Institute’s 
♦activities. It was invited, by a resolution passed by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, to sum- 
mon an International Conference with a view to 
■ " giving more stability to the prices of agricultural 
products throughout mb world.” This was to be done 
by establishing d standing Commission on shipping 
transport and maritime freights. 
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It would be ( odd, in faee of this, if the United States, 
ignoring other and wider factors making for stability, 
were to check the whole practical movement of 
the last fifty years towards better international co- 
opel^ion by breaking clean away from the movement 
to develop the inter-Allied boards, as created in war- 
time, into still more useful organs of an Sconomic sys- 
tem for adjusting and furthering the interests of 
nations in peace-time. As we have shown, these war- 
organisations are ready and apt to be turned into 
international councils for maritime transport, food 
supply, raw materials, finance. It will be a historic 
instance indeed of the economic nescience which makes 
most modern statesmanship so strangely inadequate to 
modern needs, if the inter-Allied Councils and Com- 
mittees are not adapted and continued like the Postal 
Union or the World’s Public Health Office at Paris. 

By formal resolution passed in Rome on Novem- 
ber 30 last the International Institute of Agriculture — 
originated, remember, and always strongly supported 
by America, whose economic as well as political co- 
operation is required to make a success of the new 
peace-system— has declared itself ready to be taken 
over as one of the living organs of a League of Nations. 

As for the non-official congresses and conferences, 
unions and associations, which swarmed as facilities 
for international intercourse multiplied, who shall 
name or number them? They helped advance in 
every science. Unified terminology and standards are 
essential to the intellectual and technical progress of 
civilisation. They undertook co-operative tasks which 
the science of no one country could accomplish alone. 
There are similar bodies for medicine and lajv. 
Socialism, by its origin and nature, ran to interna- 
tional conferences. In the years before the war inter- 
national Trades Unionism had fairly begun to. feel its 
way towards common action for the improvement of 
industrial conditions, as well as’for the exchange of 4 
information aijd even for labour-defence during strikes. 
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This 0 is the astonishing pre-war record of progress 
by instalments towards a full League of Nations. 
Why, then, was there, in spite of it all, the wojst of 
wars? As for the peace societies of the world, they 
were legion. ^ Why did they so vainly and for so many 
years cry “ Peace, peace/’ until there was no peace— 
until Armageddon came instead to rupture all the 
countless human bonds which had been newly giving 
to civilisation so many common agencies, even in 
official politics, and to so large an extent a common 
life? 

To answer this question we must now come to a 
brief summary and criticism of the peace-movement 
itself, and rather as it concerned not individualistic 
efforts but Governments. For ages the dreams of peace 
had floated in the musings of men whenever they were 
searched to the marrow by the extreme bitterness of 
war. For two thousand years, it never was a vision of 
universal humanity. It was always restricted to the 
cause of some one race or faith or region. 
In Hellas it was an ideal for Greek peoples. 
The Roman peace only meant compulsory acqui- 
escence under an able and grandiose domination. 
The mediaeval Church contemplated it as an ideal for 
Christendom only. There have always been Moslems 
with a similar yearning for Islam only. Christians and 
Moslems alike wanted peace amongst themselves for 
better action against their opposite. After the failure 
of the last Crusades all Europe was filled by dreams 
and schemes for retrieving the cause. In 1306 these 
general notions were focussed like rays in a burning- 
glass by that redoubtable pamphleteer, Pierre Dubois. 
To Philip the Fair and our Edward Longshanks, he 
addressed his elaborate plan for a Christian League of 
‘Nations to keep peace with each other, carry out 
t internal reforms, and recover the Holy Land. This 
1 desire ‘was a strong flame, and though pever effectual 
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to fuse the divided interests of Christian monarchs and 
peoples, its last sparks did not die out in Eurqpe for 
more than four centuries. Amidst the alarm of middle 
Europe after the fall of Constantinople, Marini, the 
Chancellor of Bohemia, proposed to form Christian 
Europe info one Federal State with its capital at Basle, 
which was to be the seat of a permanent Congress. 

Catholics and Protestants soon made an end of 
any hope of that kind in their efforts to make an 
end of each other. After the Reformation the 
religious wars seemed as if they would never 
end. And they did not until after a hundred 
years. Then the climax of inter-sectarian 

savagery, mixed all through with rival schemes for 
political profiteering, came in the Thirty Years' 
War, which made many men of all the churches sick 
of human strife and ravage and massacre — sick 
unto despairing. Before it broke out, and in the 
hope to avert the European catastrophe plainly 
drawing on, Henri Quatre and Sully had their 
“ Great Design ” for the resettlement of Europe ; and 
that was more than three hundred years ago. Riche- 
lieu's emissary, Father Joseph, whom I have ventured 
to call the Colonel House of his day, believed that 
there could be no peace while the House of Austria 
existed. Our William Penn was by far the greatest 
peace-thinker of them all, and in 1694 his plea for a 
League of Nations was an effort anticipating, with a 
force and judgment equally surprising, many of the 
problems and suggestions of to-day. A couple of de- 
cades later the Abbe de St. Pierre pleaded as strongly 
in France — better in some ways than all before him — 
for surcease of human slaughter after the wars ftf 
Louis the Fourteenth. .Even he still longed, like the 
dying Aeneas Sylvius and like Wallenstein, for more 
Christian union, the better Jo kill the Turk. Just a* 
century after Penn, Kant reasoned hard for peace, 
though with that touch of malevolent misjudg- 
jn$nt of England which wa? already a focd*Pri$sifcS| 
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animus gradually infecting the rest t of Germany. After 
the Napoleonic wars we see the passionate revolt 
against human killing in Shelley and Keats and 
nearly all of their younger generation in literature. 
Wordsworth brooded more sternly on the necessity 
for freedom, whenever threatened, to have the more 
enduring soul and 1 the prevailing sword. 

With Waterloo and the Congress of Vienna the 
whole world hymned peace in the abstract. But the 
despots of the Holy Alliance wanted peace on Con- 
servative terms. Liberals in every country preferred 
war to peace on those terms. Even British Conserva- 
tives usually wanted more freedom in every foreign 
country. The post-Napoleonic peace, as intended to 
apply to Europe as a whole, and as long preserved be- 
tween the Great Powers, was untenable because in- 
tolerable. Liberty and racialism had to break up its 
bases. 

Accordingly more wars as the only means of Euro* 
pean revision — as what we have called the only inter- 
national substitute for General Elections. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century an era of national or, more 
properly, racial wars followed the previous eras of 
religious, dynastic, and revolutionary or counter- 
revolutionary wars. These had all become fights 
mingling imaginative idealisms with desire for sub- 
stantial gains in power and economics — desire for 
church property, debatable territory, colonies, ship- 
ping, and trade. 

The culmination of all that was best in the German 
struggle for unity and in the German mind, was in 
1866. The fatal sequel was the war of 1870-71. It not 
ohly dismembered France. It perverted German 
psychology, sending it back after the chastening of 
centuries to its old futile, ruinous dream of natural 
•superiority and limitless domination over other races. 
From the Treaty of.Frankfort sprang the portentous 
Europe which became a continent under arms. Heavily 
iWoppreseed the thoughts of the older statesmen, 
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who had kijowu in ' their maturity what wars 
mean — the thoughts of Bismarck most of all. States- 
men of a brltoding habit like the late Lord Salisbury 
felt as Sully felt in advance of the Thirty Years' War. 
No oh% attempted any real constructive solution, yet 
danger was now too.' huge and affrighting to be mis- 
taken. Europe was full of unsolved national and 
racial questions. Its conditions were once more un- 
tenable. The wonder is that the whole inflammable 
element of European affairs was so long in coming to 
its flashpoint, and that an explosion like 1914 was so 
often averted. 

This was because statesmen, with all their defects 
and mixed motives, laboured in most countries more 
usefully than the peace apostles and the peace advo- 
cates. They laboured to unloose the knotted menaces 
one by one, or at least bit by bit. Partly these states- 
men wanted peace for its own sake, partly they wanted 
to # avoid great wars on little issues, partly they desired 
to avoid war at a disadvantage. For all these reasons 
towards the end of the nineteenth century and through 
the beginning of the twentieth, up to 1914, efforts of 
unprecedented patience and comprehensiveness were 
made for the bloodless elimination of causes of differ- 
ence. The whole of Africa was partitioned in a few 
years without war between the Powers. Though 
war was not always easily avoided, the result was very 
marked by comparison with the interminable conflicts 
which had arisen from rivalry over the two Americas 
or from the clash of Asiatic adventure. 

For twenty years Britain and France were keenly 
engaged on the series of intricate colonial compromises 
which made possible the entente cordiale after King 
Edward came to the throne. Again and again Britain 
and Russia patched up their differences in Asia. After 
Bismarck's fall, the ceaseless increase and aggressive 
ubiquity of the German peril forced •Germany’s neigh- 
bours West and East to compose* their contentions. 
The venerable apparatus of the old Concert of Europe 
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creaked and groaned under the stresses £nd strains of 
the Eastern question, but just held together. Even 
in 1013 statesmen were congratulating themselves on 
having “localised” the Balkan struggles, though in 
reality the outbreak of Armageddon had onjjr been 
hastened by the clumsy patch-up after the second 
Balkan wdr. 

It must be noted that towards the very end of the 
nineteenth century the United States intervened for 
the integrity of China and the “open door,” as an 
alternative to the break-up of Cnma and attempts at 
partition leading to world- war. Britain, of course, 
supported this alternative. For twenty years it has 
been a peace-method of its passive kind, though but a 
limited' boon in that way for the Chinese themselves. 
Arbitration became more and more a habit', even a 
fashion. Britain and the United States led the way. 
Britain and France showed that they could set in 
common an equally good example. In the decade 
before the Great War over a hundred standing arbi- 
tration treaties were signed. Parties to them were 
more than thirty nations, great and small, European 
and American. In addition, many ancient disputes 
about boundaries and fisheries, and such like, had 
been arranged by diplomatic or judicial means. 

VH 

The whole peace-movement of the world was even 
brought at last to an official focus. Or, rather, there 
was one focus at The Hague and another at Washing- 
ton. Across the Atlantic there were the pan-American 
Conferences and Bureau ; and in Europe The Hague 
Conferences and Court. A contrast between these two 
systems is illuminating. 

South America had been a 6 byword for wars 
and civil wars, * sometimes waged with exter- 
minating ferocity, while conspiracies and dictator- 
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ships sprang/ up like' exotic vegetation. On this 
side of the Atlantic, reactionary sages, prema- 
turely complacent about the superior state of Europe, 
were well accustomed to hold up as a shocking 
example the anarchic sequel of Bolivar's crusade for 
liberty. Resuming old attempts to bring more order 
out of this chaos, Ehe United States,, in 1388, invited 
the Latin-American Governments to Conference in 
Washington. At this time, strange to say, there was 
still an Emperor in Brazil, though he was soon to 
cease. The first pan-American Conference met in 
October, 1889, under Mr. Blaine’s chairmanship. The 
second assembled in the City of Mexico in 1901, and 
th ! third met at Rio Janeiro at the end of 1906. Much, 
indeed, was discussed, and it was often said that 
nothing resulted. But the sceptics were mistaken. 
The very first gathering had founded in Washington 
a permanent institution, the pan-America Bureau, 
wjiich has continued ever since to enlarge its functions. 
It spreads knowledge and understanding in a manner 
which the League of Nations will do well to imitate. 
It issues a monthly bulletin, publishes handbooks, 
pamphlets, and maps; and keeps on building up a 
special library. Largely through the moral effect and 
intellectual results of this pan- American intercourse, 
the state of South and Central America, with respect 
to peace and stability — in spite of occasional and local 
epidemics of disorder— is improved out of recognition 
by comparison with what it was before. The move- 
ment from the first had regard to the economics of 
peace, and was bent towards practical co-operation in 
matters of copyrights, patents, trade-marks; and 
there were great railway-plans which are not yet 
realised, but will be. The Americas have succeeae8 
better than Europe in keeping the international peace 
of their hemisphere, and we shall soon see why. 

Let us now turn lo The Hague experiment and its 
very different fortune. Its moral ‘origins were cem- 
posite — influenqed variously by the pan- American pr§- 
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cedent; by the fear of American condition, which 
Count Goluchowski, for Austria, had recently ex- 
pressed in a sensational speech; of course, by 1 lie 
difficulties of Kussian finances; also by Bloch's book 
on the horrors and, therefore, impossibility, o£» future 
war. The Tsar Nicholas II. issued his famous re- 
script. To many of us it seems like yesterday since 
enthusiasts and sceptics w r ere alike astonished by that 
proclamation of peace and good-will issued by, of all 
persons, the Autocrat of All the Bussias — fated to 
wage most bloody struggles and to perish in a tragedy 
of mingled terror and squalor unmatched out of the 
last act of Marlowe’s “Edward the Second.” 

In 1899 the first International Conference at The 
Hague met in the names of arbitration, disarmament 
and humanity. The second and larger assembly was 
in 1907. The third was to have met in 1917, when 
war or anarchy were raging all across Europe and 
Asia from the neighbourhood of The Hague Court to 
Vladivostok. Upon the detail of the proceedings and 
results of the Conference it is unnecessary to touch 
here. The establishment of a permanent international 
court at The Hague at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was said to realise an idea put forward by Jeremy 
Bentham a hundred years before. Not quite. The 
Court no doubt settled a number of cases of what is 
called “ a legal nature,” but these were only such minor 
matters as would assuredly have been adjusted with- 
out war if the new machinery at The Hague had never 
existed. 

In connection with it, however, though by a special 
Commission of Inquiry, the Dogger Bank affair was 
settled. This, it will be urged, was a more angry 
issue, and one of more magnitude than the others. 
But the procedure was to a Jarge extent a screen for 
realities. I am not for a moment undervaluing the 
, Convenience of that procedure a^ a means for saving 
the honour of Great Powers, or at least of saving ap- 
pearances. But war was, in truth, averted because 
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in the three capitals most concerned— London, Paris, 
and Petrograd— restraining statesmanship was de- 
termined that war should not take place. It is certain 
that presort to The Hague had not been a ready 
and obvious way out, spme other means of settlement 
without bloodshed would have been found. 

As regards the three great objects put before the 
world's imagination twenty years ago, The Hague 
Conferences and Court could in the end achieve 
nothing — for peace, nothing; for disarmament, 
nothing; even for humanity, by the mitigation of the 
cruelties of war, nothing. Instead of these aims, we 
have seen the very contraries in their most sombre and 
appalling shape — a war, involving not only all Europe, 
but all the Continents, by which, counting direct and 
indirect effects, twenty million human beings are dead 
or maimed ; armaments huge and terrible beyond the 
most fantastic conceptions of war when the Tsar's 
Rescript was issued ; pitiless horrors of killing and 
mutilation, pain and torture, ravage and desolation. 
In that respect the issues of all the manifold efforts of 
constructive and sympathetic internationalism in the 
last fifty years, the results of The Hague Courts and 
Conferences, the frightful sequels of the whole peace 
movement of Europe, unlike the parallel pan- 
American efforts, were the supreme mockery yet 
known to Time. 


VIII. 

And so we come to the heart of the analysis and to 
the moral for the League of Nations and its construc- 
tive system. Why was the final failure of the Euro- 
pan peace-movement so complete? The answer 
is : “ Because that movement never came near any of 
the vital problems of Europe; because it was wholly t 
unorganised and impotent to deal with any question** 
of political justice or economic security in Europe; 
because it ignored or minimised both the moral and 
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non-moral forces surely making fSr war, and for un- 
paralleled war, in the world as it was.” 

Side by side with the whole process we have fol- 
lowed— the development of intercourse, co-operation, 
even interdependence, between nations and continents 
— counter-forces were at work which were more 
powerful, not r only in a material sense, but in the 
imaginative and even in the spiritual sense. They 
were cumulative and almost fatalistic. Wars are for 
emancipation or retention, acquisition or security. 
The reign of Emperor William II. covered the time 
which he liked to describe as the era of “ welt-politik ” 
and “ welt-verkehr ” — of world-politics and world- 
activities. Nothing which might affect German 
interests in any part of the world should hence- 
forth be settled without Germany’s consent. It 
was a buoyant and comprehensive doctrine. The logic 
of his doctrine was his navy, in addition to his 
" mighty army.” Agitated, startled, or stimulated 
throughout by his own disturbing personality, the 
period from 1890 to 1914, from Bismarck’s fall to the 
pan-German eruption, was a strange jumbled time 
of inflamed aspirations, shadowy fears, exorbitant am- 
bitions, and sheer nightmares. All these went to over- 
power the pacifist ideals. They all made for arma- 
ments of ascendency and for dreams of insurrection — 
for wars of conquest or wars of revolt. 

Beside the concrete force and impetus of these 
factors, all the new ties of international intercourse 
were frail. Pigmy by comparison were all the work- 
ing systems of international co-operation, official or 
non-official. 

We heard in turn, or all at once, of the “ Yellow 
'peril,” the “ American peril,” the “ Russian peril.” The 
real perils were two. 

First, that the new Germany, through motives of 
‘Imperialism and commercialism" inextricably mixed, 
was now fatally *suggestionised on the subjects of 
world-politics and world-economics.. It was mpro 
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and more bent to make the great attempt-— to try its 
fortune in arms* afid to pull the world to pieces, in the 
confident hope of holding a far larger or altogether 
dominating share of it when it was put together again. 

The second real peril was that a wide part of the 
Old World was founded on wrong. It was wrong of 
a kind which the very progress of education and inter- 
course made more and more intolerable to those who 
suffered it. Poles, Czechs and Slovaks, Roumanians, 
Serbs, Armenians, Arabs, all felt that a blow for 
freedom at the first likely chance was better far than 
racial serfage and dismemberment. 

And these at least were right. The pacifists were 
not only misled as to some main facts, but were 
morally mistaken in arguing more for the peace of 
profit than for the peace of justice. The logic of The 
Hague system created by the initiative of the Tsar 
meant the stereotyped permanence of gross political 
injustices which yet the whole development of civilised 
intelligence and human consciousness was bound, to 
make more and more unbearable. Alsace-Lorraine, 
between the mind of France and the mind of Ger- 
many, was a moral barrier defying all technical 
facilities for intercourse. 

The two movements fatal to peace were inseparably 
connected because Germany in herself, and by her 
support of Austria-Hungary, was the mainstay of the 
caste system of racial ascendency and domination; 
while at the same time Germany was the chief home 
of the positive war-theory, of war-organisation, and 
war-purpose for the achievement of expansionist ambi- 
tions. Like no other Power surviving in the modern 
world, Germany believed in war. She intended it, and 
made it. 


A 

Yet here we come back to our kononjics as the present 
touchstone of effective peace-purposes. In spite oiall, 
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war on anything like the scale we hav$ passed through 
would have been impossible but' for the economic issues 
Which The Hague system was impotent to influence. 
Inspired by the Kaiser and encouraged by all the 
dynasties, the naval agitation o in Central Ei*r6pe was 
worked up by that extraordinary output of books, 
pamphlets and articles which contained — I have a 
large collection of them— the psychological origins of 
the economic Armageddon. They depicted to the 
imagination of the German people the utter depend- 
ency of German industrialism on supplies from sources 
beyond German control. They conjured up visions of 
the apocalyptic ruin that would come sooner or later 
upon the nation unless naval power were added to 
military in order to create by their joint action a 
new world-empire self-contained, self-sustained, yield- 
ing the whole of its food supply, affording the most 
various sorts of raw materials, comparing in every 
way— in total resources more than comparing— with 
the Tsardom, the United States, and with all that 
might be left of the British Empire. It was a for- 
midable and gigantic fantasy of an intensely German 
kind— the last exaggeration of all their synthetic 
systems. 

But it was founded to a large extent upon a basis 
of natural fear. 

We may now sum up the contrast between the Pan- 
American Conferences and Bureau and The Hague 
Conferences and Court. The Pan-American movement 
has succeeded on the whole for peace-purposes, partly 
because it has employed a better method, much more 
because it had a simpler task. It could more easily 
promote peace across the Atlantic because, as regards 
the economics, all the nations of the double-Continent 
have room to woik and spread; while as regards the 
politics, the United States is a guiding nation, stronger 
in that hemisphere than all the rest put together. 

On the other hand, The Hague system failed because 
in antagonised, crowded, and unstable Europe, that 
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system could jiQt 'touch anything that mattered. Not 
any policy of premeditated war, though it were the 
most obvious and aggressive. Not any issue of political 
injustice. Not any sense of economic insecurity. In 
tflese* oonditions pacifism, to reverse the mot at Bala- 
klava, was magnificent, but it was not peace. 

An effective League of Nations, gn the* contrary, 
must be able to consider and influence all these condi- 
tions — so far .as they remain after the Great War — 
and others also. The purely political problem to a 
very large extent may now be solved. That, too, in- 
deed, may largely depend upon what economic, as 
well as political, measures are taken in concert to 
assist the New States. There is yet no sufficient secu- 
rity of any kind for the New States. For Europe as 
a whole, on the other hand, the economic problem, 
which is the heart of what we call the social problem, 
is rather aggravated than in any way solved by the 
war. This we have seen fully in the previous pages 
on the economic state and prospects of Germany. 

There has been a general liquidation of the con- 
ditions of political injustice which founded the former 
peace to so large an extent on moral wrong. Alsace- 
Lorraine Is restored, Italia Irredenta won back, 
Poland resurrected, Bohemia and Slovakia free, 
Roumanians united like the Jugo-Slavs, while 
Armenians and Arabs are delivered from the Turkish 
yoke. 

After the widening dreams and recurrent catas- 
trophes of over two thousand years, now for the first 
time in history the League of Nations has become pos- 
sible. Now and only now perpetual peace itself is 
thinkable— nay, probable, if the Paris Congress but 
goes the right way to work, and if, then, the UnitecI 
States is firmly joined with Britain and the rest to 
uphold and develop the new international policy. Fo^ 
the greatest of human projects, perhaps, for purposes 
which may yet mean all the difference between life 
and death to civilisation, the acceptable hour is now. 
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As we began this chapter let us it, by urging 
that what is required is an altogther bolder yet more 
practical constructive imagination, thinking not only, 
of the emergencies and crises of high politics, but of 
the things which bear on the ordinary existence and 
daily livelihood of men. The danger is not in the least 
that a body like the present Peace Congress will do too 
much. The only danger is that it will do too little ; 
and come far short in that part of the task where a 
sense of what moulds the substance of human welfare 
is even more important than political or juridical 
contrivance to make the League a vital and progres- 
sive organism. Its success is impossible without fore- 
sighted provision for dealing with the economic causes 
of international war and social war. It will not be 
enough for it to set up its legal system— to create 
executive, deliberative, judicial, mediating institu- 
tions, while providing for repressive or punitive action. 
To all these an effective peace-system must add other 
means of organising the cohesive power of common 
interests. From this standpoint we can now go on to 
consider the economic measures indispensable to any 
League of Nations which can hope for a moment to 
make the whole difference between lasting peace and 
renewed cataclysms of death. 



CHAPTER X. 


WORLD-GOVERNMENT AS PROPOSED WITHOUT WORLD- 
PARTNERSHIP .* AN EXAMINATION OF ESSENTIALS IN 
THE POLITICAL AND JURIDICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS : THE SUPREME CONGRESS, THE 
EXECUTIVE CABINET, THE SECRETARIAT, THE 
GENERAL COUNCIL OF NATIONS, THE HIGH COURT 
OF ARBITRATION FOR “JUSTICIABLE ISSUES,” THE 
METHODS OF CONCILIATION FOR “ NON-JUSTICI- 
ABLE ISSUES”: THE IMPORTANT USES OF THESE 
INSTITUTIONS .* THEIR ENTIRE INSUFFICIENCY FOR 
THE PROSPECTS OF A DURABLE PEACE-SYSTEM : 

* NECESSITY FOR EQUAL ORGANISATION ON THE 
ECONOMIC SIDE TO COMPLETE THE LEAGUE AS A 
“ NEW WAY OF WORKING TOGETHER.” 

Notes on the proposed First Covenant of the League.* 

When we speak of the League of Nations we must 
now forget the abstract. We must try to visualise the 
thing as a working system. The principles of its being 
will now have to be translated from paper to life and 
embodied in institutions. We must think of it less in 
terms of Utopia than in terms of Whitehall, though 
its edifices at first will be more modest and dispersed. 
What, then, are the fewest institutions it can do with ? 
What the least powers it must possess if it is to set 
• 

* This ohapter stands as completed before the Covenant proposed for the 
League of Nations was read by president Wilson in the # historio sitting of the 
Peace Congress on February the Fourteenth. * Analytical notes on the Covenant, 
as compared with other proposals, are added at the end of the ohapter. The 
draft may be amended in the closing stages of the Congress, and the 1 ‘ minimum 
constitution ' ’ finally adopted there may ha developed by the League itself. 

209 . » 
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itself seriously to promote the greatkt’purpose indeed, 
b{it the most difficult, that statesmanship has yet con- 
templated? The constructive task, if most difficult, is 
no longer so to any unmanageable or insuperable 
degree. It is only measurably more difficult, for 
instance u than the framing of the American Constitu- 
tion, not immeasurably more. In every sphere but 
politics and statesmanship it is assumed as a matter 
of course that the ceaseless modern increase of 
means to knowledge and action enables us to solve pro- 
blems which defied previous generations and to do 
things both larger and more complex. 

There are at the outset some understood limitations. 
The League of Nations will not have, to begin with, 
any reserved territory of its own corresponding to a 
“ federal area” like the small district of ‘Columbia 
round Washington. To present it with Constanti- 
nople, as has been proposed, would serve no purpose 
that could not be better served in other ways. But the 
League must have a capital. One lively conviction is 
that its chief seat should be Brussels. This in itself 
would be a memorial of the facts from which a new 
epoch opens— that the violation of right by the in- 
vasion of Belgium was fatal to the aggressors, and 
that the inviolable faith of treaties must be the founda- 
tion-stone of any peace-system. This historic associa- 
tion would be a moral asset not otherwise to be gained, 
and would be a real influence on the world's mind and 
conscience in the future. Nor in other ways is a 
preference for Brussels sentimental. It is a splendid 
city, yet not a capital of one of the Great Powers. The 
Belgians are of two races, with two languages, but 
united, which is again appropriate to the spirit of the 
League. But not all its institutions could be in any 
one city. Berne would dodbtless remain as now a chief 
centre of official international activities, and its situa- 
tion would be # convenient for Eastern Europe and 
Russia, probably for Italy also. The idea of making 
another Swiss city, Basle, the capital of a United 

f Europe goes back for five centuries. 

• 
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If for prtfciibal reasons — contrary to the thought 
which has most prevailed— the territory of any Great 
Power were chosen to give a centre to the league, 
Paris or Versailles would be the inevitable choice. 

To* begin with, * the League will not have any 
armed force of its own. At first it will bepncapable of 
protecting anything by its own means, and instead, its 
growth will have to be protected by the Powers chiefly 
responsible for its creation. Unless these are heartily 
at one for a fair period it will not thrive and wax 
strong. 

Since these opening propositions are indisputable, a 
main conclusion follows at once. Members of the 
League will keep national sovereignty intact. There 
need be no fear on a score which has done more than 
anything else to raise prejudice, misunderstanding and 
dislike against all projects of World-Government. 
Many instalments and prefatory effects of that system 
have long been universally accepted and approved. No 
one wants to dissolve the Universal Postal Union. No 
new theory or principle is now involved, but only n 
much enlarged practice. Yet there has been dread lest 
national sovereignty might be encroached upon and 
patriotism injured. It is a baseless anxiety. In a sense, 
every Treaty or Convention may be regarded either 
as limiting national sovereignties or as bringing them 
to a unison. The League means far wider and closer 
agreement in this way. It depends at first upon a few 
Governments. At the present stage there can be no 
limitation of any part of real national sovereignty. 
President Wilson did not propose it. The United 
States Senate would be the first to reject it. No country 
desires it. No suggestion of it comes from any effective 
quarter. When a natioij enters the League it no more 
surrenders its national sovereignty than a man forfeits 
his legal identity when he jpins a club or other Society, 
and agrees to be bound by its rules. Fine controversy 
on this issue is as idle as disputing about the thickness 
of shadows. * 
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Anxiety about the future of patrip%n under a 
League springs from one prevailing confusion of 
terms* It mistakes internationalism for super- 
nationalism. There is the widest difference in the 
meaning of two things so often, supposed to be? the 
same. We lyill not anticipate here the fuller argument 
towards the end of this book on the deep moral signifi- 
cance of the difference between them. Enough to say 
that super-national Government, with dominating 
authority and power, suzerain above other Govern- 
ments, is a conception which is impossible now, and 
may well remain so until the twentieth century has 
passed away. Supernationalism is undoubtedly repug- 
nant to a majority of mankind so large as almost to 
amount to a consensus. Internationalism is another 
thing. By its name and practice it signifies the com- 
munity of nations retaining their corporate person- 
alities. What nations are most sensibly asked to do, 
is to try whether they cannot organise in common their 
mutual progress, instead of organising separately or by 
rival groups for mutual destruction. No doubt if 
nationalities proved incorrigible, in spite of Armaged- 
don; if it turned out that they were altogether incap- 
able of creating between themselves a more reconciling 
and competent system of world-management; and if, 
as a result of their hopelessly jarring antagonisms, 
wide war and devastation returned at some time in the 
future — then at last nationalism itself might be put 
away by mankind. It might be abandoned, abhorred 
and suppressed like some barbaric cult of human sacri- 
fice. Real super-nationalism might then come in. No 
one is going to adopt it before inter-nationalism 
proper has been tried. Through an efficient system of 
voluntary association between peoples everything can 
■ be done. As the new system can only be established by 
, general consent, it could only subsist by the same. 

In a word, the Leagud of Nations means that the 
nations enter upon a new way of working together. 
If it, is but regarded in that simplest light, the neces- 
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sity for organised economic forms of mutual service 
will become no less self-evident than the need fqr new 
political, diplomatic and judicial institutions. The 
whoje great experiment in its first years will demand, 
above* all, continued interest, good will, and support 
from .public opinion in most countries. It#will depend 
entirely on willing and widening co-bperation between 
peoples, under the special auspices of those Great 
Powers whose agreement for a long time to come will 
be the only sure guarantee of any safety. 

Into that inner circle of guiding and guaranteeing 
Powers — associated not for domineering over the 
smaller nations but for working in more effective con- 
cert with them — a regenerated Germany, like a 
restored Russia, must quite necessarily be admitted. 
Their ultimate admission is inevitable, and it is de- 
sirable that the conditions enabling it to take place 
shall exist as soon as possible. 


I. 

But we must now approach the Constitution of the 
League which is not to supersede national sovereign- 
ties, yet at the same time is to be an effective system of 
working together. iNotably for the better use of the 
inexhaustible means the earth would offer under 
permanent peace for increasing human prosperity and 
happiness to a degree, putting an end to the former 
recurrent crises of destruction and making the idea of 
war a shadow amongst historic memories of 

“ old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 

Despite the limitations pointed out, the League must 4 
set itself to be a real and great thing, even in itt^ 
beginnings. If it is not to be* p failpre, it must be very 
living, and must not be too officially dull. Its least 
possible institutions and departments at the outset can, 
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by no means be so few and rudimentary as some even 
of its earnest but mild advocates have supposed. 

Let us see what are those political and judicial insti- 
tutions required, whose excellence in themselve|, r but 
inadequacy by themselves, it is the purpose of this chap- 
ter to demonstrate. Reasonable and careful advocates 
of a League put forward, in the manner that occurs 
with all constructive schemes, a maximum and a mini- 
mum programme. The differences between them are 
not altogether vital, though interesting. It will be 
well, before going further, to discuss the differences 
and eliminate them. It was always certain that a body 
like the Peace Congress would not do more than was 
unavoidable. The assembled statesmen must aim at a 
scheme of the least elaborate kind, yet enough to make 
the League real, and not illusory. The motto for this 
first birth of World-Government will be “Utopia, 
Limited.” 

The maximum scheme of what is now practicable 
on the Constitutional side differed mainly from the 
minimum by wishing for. a strong President of the 
League and a real representative Assembly. These may 
well come in our generation, but that either would be 
created at once could not be amongst the likelier 
things. 

There would be advantages during the first years in 
having .a personal head of the League well-placed to 
be the moving spirit working for its vitality and de- 
velopment. Sufficient honour and influence would 
belong to the office to make it acceptable by the ablest 
and most distinguished man in the world. The right 
men breathe life into forms. The United States has 
dften discussed what to do with its own ex-Presidents, 
and here may be one day an opportunity which would 
sometimes serve for them. Mr. Wilson himself may 
yet occupy the position. c The term might be short 
enough — two or three years — to enable the office to 
go round amongst the nations at a reasonable rate, 
^here are some obvious objections on the score of 
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etiquette — as plating to national rulers— but these in 
themselves could be no insuperable objection. The 
real reason hindering the appointment of any personal 
head of the League is that the office might suggest 
super-T&tionalism instead of inter-nationalism work- 
ing by consent. Leading statesmen will particularly 
desire to meet on terms of entire equality. If Supreme 
Congresses, like the present one, were at least trien- 
nial, the titular honour of being head of the League 
might well be given to the ruler of the country where 
the Congress assembled — to the French President if it 
meets at Paris, to the King of the Belgians in the 
year when a meeting is at Brussels, or to our own 
Sovereign in case of an assembly in London. Washing- 
ton would have its turn in the era when the United 
States enters into political community with a world- 
system. 

It has been urged earnestly that the League should 
be. equipped from the outset with an international 
Parliament, upon however restrained a model. This 
has been advocated by many who may well live to see 
their wishes fulfilled. As a useful exercise of visualisa- 
tion in connection with these problems, let us conceive 
what a Representative Assembly of the League might 
be; and then why open debate and the popular interest 
attaching to it are more likely at first to belong to a 
body of another kind. 

For some reasons it is a pity that the plan 
for a small International Parliament on a limited 
basis seems premature. It could not be a 
Legislature itself, but it might be a moral 
power signally contributory to the interests of 
peace. A Representative Assembly of the League 
need not exceed a hundred and fifty members. To 
make it less would be difficult in view of the number 
of smaller nations that now have a title to at least one. 
delegate, and the advisability of giving larger repre- 
sentation to the greater countries on some scale to be 
determined. Debate would be free and open on all 
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subjects, and the more valuable fof that as reveiling 
toe emotions and tendencies atf work in the world. 
Thus “ the Speaker’s ” office would be no sinecure. The 
sessions would be annual. The use of the several chief 
languages would have to be allowed, if only '’for the 
sake of a due democratic and Labour element in the 
representation. , Expert interpreters would accordingly 
be required. Committees could be appointed to bring 
up reports on any subject. Standing Committees 
would doubtless work out proposals for unifying inter- 
national law and gradually bringing about more uni- , 
formity wherever desirable — as, for instance, on many 
matters of Labour Legislation — in the domestic law of 
all countries. There is here a wide field for sugges- 
tion. It has been already pointed out that some day 
a common decimal system of weights and measures and 
currency would make incalculably for the practical 
convenience of the world, but we may not see this in 
our day. The Representative Assembly upon the ba#is 
of the work of its Standing Committees would recom- 
mend identical legislation in all countries. It would 
evidently be best that the delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly should be chosen by the various national 
Parliaments, though not exclusively from amongst 
their own members. With no independent power of 
legislation, but able to debate and to recommend with 
great moral effect, this body would be nearly a real 
Parliament of Man, such as would serve well the 
steady promotion of peace by the timely revelation of 
difficulties as well as sympathies. 

Since there is no prospect that a Representative 
Assembly will be created in the form just conceived, 
the more essential must it be to have — even under the 
initial and minimum scheme for a League of Nations— 
some substitute not purely official. It ought to come 
.in the shape of a body which, though of a less Parlia- 
mentary and, wbuld yet*be representative, competent 
for much of the derailed committee work just 
described, and able by open and reported debate to 
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kedp alive in* Jill countries popular interest in the 
League and to exert a real moral influence on inter- 
national public opinion. 

n. 

• 

We thus come to those institutions on the political 
and, judicial side which for the most part are held to 
be indispensable by every genuine advocate of the 
League who is at the same time a serious thinker on 
the subject. 

The Supreme Authority. 

(1) Analogies with national institutions must not too 
much mislead us in connection with the very different 
exigencies of World-Government. Its requirements 
suggest review at stated intervals by the full assembly 
of chief Ministers of all States, members of the 
League. As the League is founded by the present 
Peace Congress, the supreme authority ought to reside 
in the successors to that Congress. There should be 
periodical — at least triennial — meetings of plenipo- 
tentiaries to deal as now with fundamental questions, 
Let us see more closely why periodical Congresses with* 
the same power as that now sitting seem to the present 
writer very advisable for ensuring the life and de- 
velopment of a peace-system, especially during the 
coming decade. 

No coherent and settled Europe is yet in existence. 
That big lump of it called Russia is still in seething 
solution, ana upon how it may crystallise out will 
depend the destinies of Siberia, which has become a 
still bigger extension of Europe. The New States h%ve 
to be given a plain framework in the shape of deter- 
mined frontiers. They have then to be encouraged and 
helped to become definite factors in strengthening the 
general order of stability dnd progress which it is thfi 
object of the League to create. TEe future of Germany , 
cannot yet be predicted, though the presumption is that 
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it will be strong. There is as yet not t&e.firm structure 
but only the dislocated elements *of a* New Europe, 
which, in the next generation may be better or worse 
than the Old according as statesmen are either con- 
vinced and earnest about the need of new international 
methods for promoting a lasting peace, or keep in their 
inmost hearts the fatalistic belief that wars must recur. 

' In these circumstances there ought to be from time 
to time 2 a full review of the state of Europe and of all 
matters affecting well or adversely the prospects of 
world-peace. Unless all responsible statesmanship 
keeps watch over the main subject in that way, nothing 
else can have the same authoritative power to 
strengthen the vitality of the League or to shape it 
adequately into a fuller system as experience and 
emergency may advise. 

There is one aspect of an importance second to none. 
It is hard to see how it can be dealt with quite effi- 
ciently except by the Supreme Congress, whos$ 
periodical meetings ought to be available for the pur- 
pose. Only an authority equal to that which made 
the Fundamental Treaty can sufficiently confirm or 
revise it. There are reasons why that function ought 
to be regarded as of an exceptional and solemn charac- 
ter not to be exercised by what we may call the more 
constant working bodies of the League. Both confirma- 
tion and revision will be essential if the working of the 
peace-system is to accord with the lessons of the war 
and of all that led up to it. It was fought and won pre- 
eminently to vindicate the inviolable faith of treaties 
as the basis of international security; and to give a 
new range and reality and sanctity to international 
law. Treaties have failed in the past because there 
was no means of keeping the spirit in vigour and no. 
means of readapting the letter to changes of circum- • 
stances. The future never can be calculated. It nev$? ' 
was much less calculable than now. It is desirable 
that the Supreme Congress itself in its enlarged re- 
f assemblies should be prepared alwaya to act as a 
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revisory body, faring and deciding appeals— if serious 
enough to be entertained— for the timely modification 
of provisions which otherwise might become as obso- 
lete, untenable, and disastrous as were in the long run 
many^&kicles of the Treaty of Berlin. 

It is equally important that a new confirmatory pro- 
cedure should correspond to the revision. • Treaties 
hitherto have become enfeebled as they became old. 
With any modifications required, the Fundamental 
Treaty which is about to become the new basis of inter- 
national politics should be re-subscribed by all the 
signatories at stated intervals, not longer than trien- 
nial. This, for Governments and peoples, would keep 
fresh the reality and knowledge of the obligations en- 
tailed. It would preserve the validity of the guaran- 
tees from decay. For instance, if Britain, Germany, 
and, above all, the United States, had re-signed shortly 
before 1914 a treaty-provision confirming Belgian 
Neutrality it would not have been violated. 

To this proposal for reassemblies in full Congress 
at regular intervals in order to review in the broadest 
and most authoritative manner the working and re- 
quirements of the peace-system, it may be objected that 
it would put too severe a strain upon the energies of 
leading statesmen. This cannot be thought a serious 
hindrance. If Rulers and Premiers could not always 
attend, then Foreign Secretaries or other principal 
colleagues — with plenipotentiaries who might be 
eminent though not members of Governments — could 
well constitute the Supreme Congress. They could 
discharge in its periodical re-assemblies the paramount 
functions of statesmanship in connection with the 
future of the League. 

Let us remember that the Final Treaty and the Con- 
stitution of the League. will purport to be the chief 
bases of the life of the world. Matters touching those 
bases ought not to be confounded with any questions l 
of routine or emergency to be*dealt.with by the regular 
working bodies, the executive agency and the dejibera- 
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tive assembly. For the first decadeP %tr Jeast the re-sig- 
nature of the Great Treaty, Whether in its original 
or in an amended form ; the hearing of appeals for re- 
vision; the alteration of main articles in the Covenant 
of the League — these, as we have said, ougnt* to be 
regarded as exceptional and solemn functions of the 
nations ifi Supreme Congress. The periodical meet- 
ings, if triennial, would do more to refresh thought 
and focus purpose for the development of World- 
Government and World-Partnership than could be 
done by the ordinary political institutions of the 
League. These will soon be taken too much for granted 
by public opinion everywhere. Full Congress could be 
summoned at shorter intervals than three years if de- 
sired by a stipulated majority of the Executive or of 
the Assembly. It is suggestive to note that itf the case 
of the Universal Postal Union, the supreme authority 
is the Congress of Plenipotentiaries which may meet 
every five years— the interval is sometimes longer^- 
or on demand by two-thirds of the Governments. 


The Executive Council or Cabinet. 

(2) The whole normal efficiency and indeed the life 
of the League would depend, needless to say, upon its 
Executive. Here it is exceptionally difficult to foresee 
how in the end structure will have to be adapted to 
function. There has never, perhaps, been a case in 
which a governing body had to be created so much in 
advance of knowledge with respect to the actual duties 
it will have to do. No former experience nor analogy 
can enlighten us. How the business of the League will 
develop, or what will be. its emergencies, or how fre- 
quent may have to be the meetings of the governing 
body, cannot ye! be closely foreseen by anyone. But 
,it is pretty certain that <the chief “ Board of Direc- 
tors” for the world's common concerns will have 
enough on its hands for some years to, come and will 
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have to be ready to deal with the incalculable. Three 
things are certain about the Executive Council or 
Cabinet. It must be authoritative as representing .the 
real power behind the League, it must be small and 
compact And whatever it may at the outset propose 
to itself as to the frequency of its proceedings, it must 
hold itself ready to assemble at a fey hours’ notice 
while Europe remains unsettled. There are many guns 
at large in Europe and bombs have become familiar; 
and whatever may be done about disarmament, there 
will be many places where in the next few years the 
guns and homos may “ go off of themselves.” Apart 
from exceptional emergencies of a larger or lesser kind, 
the regular business of the Executive must be of a 
momentous nature. It must keep an oversight of all 
questions? movements and tendencies concerning the 
principal interests of the peace-system. It must try 
to prevent any disquieting influences from coming 
to g, head. Questions of armaments will often engage 
it. It must discuss what might have to be done not 
' only in foreseen emergencies which will actually occur, 
but in view of contingencies which after all may not 
come. The governing body will have to read many 
reports. Representations, appeals, entreaties from 
Eastern Europe are bound to be constant. Central 
Europe for a considerable time must be standing 
subject-matter. Membership of the Executive will be 
a position of the utmost distinction and of equal re- 
sponsibility. Sooner or later it will have to be what 
is called a whole-time occupation, no doubt with pro- 
vision that the Prime Ministers of the Great Powers 
might attend at any time. Only an Executive Council 
of this compactness and authority could be relied upon 
to bring the different Governments to common action* 
with the promptitude required to cope with a crisis 
before it went too far, or to prevent it from arising. 

Each of the Greater States-^whom we may prefer to \ 
call the Responsible Powers— should be represented in 
this Executive Cabinet, so as to secure to them the 
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preponderance, but with added members representing 
groups of the smaller nations.* How invaluable, for 
instance, on such a Cabinet would be personalities like 
M. Venizelos or President Masarykl The .Greater 
States are far from including all the greater statesmen. 
Why should not each Government of a Great Power 
have as one of its own members a Minister to the 
League of Nations? On the Executive Cabinet he 
would represent the Government concerned unless the 
Foreign Offices were so reorganised in several countries 
as to make that duty the most important function of 
their Foreign Secretaries. The Prime Ministers of the 
Responsible Powers, as has been said, should at any 
time be able to attend. But the problems of peace are 
not like those of war. Any tendency to make the 
Executive Cabinet too closely resemble in its methods 
the Versailles Council of the Allies might well be a 
little checked. Too much ought not to depend upon 
the occasional attendance of the highest personages. 
It is above all things desirable that the Executive 
Council shall be able to meet frequently and at short 
notice, and that high authority and efficiency shall 
belong to its most normal proceedings. 


III. 

The General Assembly . 

(3) This would be the larger and more public body 
required, as has been shown, in the assumed absence 
, during the earlier years of any Representative Assem- 
bly of a Parliamentary kind. This General Council 
of Nations would be cofnposed of delegates from 

’This sentence was* written befctre the writer had knowledge of the similar 
suggestion published by # Genera} Smuts. The Universal Postal Union—a 
model for World-Government in so many ways— is on tho widest basis of inter- 
national representation, but has always conceded in praotice preponderant 
i control to the Great Powers by informal methods. * 
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all the Statgs^* great and small, members of the 
League, every one *being directly represented. The 
Greater States might have larger representation in a 
proportion to be fixed — a somewhat troublesome 
detalr, but a minor difficulty in practice, however 
ingeniously it can be* exaggerated in theory. Even the 
Universal Postal Union has solved tfyat problem. The 
delegates would be nominated by their Governments, 
but ought not to be exclusively of an official type. The 
General Council thus formed would be a delibera- 
tive body, holding annual sessions at the chief centre of 
the League, whether it is to be Brussels or elsewhere. It 
could debate any question, and its debates ought to be 
public and reported. Careful note of all indications of 
feeling or desire afforded by its discussions would be 
taken by the Executive Cabinet, the Sovereign Govern- 
ments — especially the chief Responsible Powers— and 
by public opinion in all countries. It would be the best 
political barometer for all concerned with the welfare 
of the League 

A large part of this Council's practical work would 
be done by its Standing Committees for suggesting im- 
provements in international law or projects of identical 
legislation for the different countries, so as to bring 
into line their domestic laws wherever uniformity 
would be a general gain to civilised convenience and 
progress. That there is a large field for useful pro- 
cedure of this kind has been shown in discussing the 
idea of a Representative Assembly. The General 
Council would not be directly a legislature, but if the 
delegates were well chosen could hardly fail to be an 
originating and effective influence on international 
legislation built up by the identical or similar measures 
carried through the various national Parliaments on 
the suggestion of the General Council of the League. 
It would not be a “^Parliament of Man” on an elective 
basis, but might prepare thfe way foY it, and be a most 
excellent substitute. The General Council cannot be 
dispensed with if there is to be a living League.’ 
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The Secretariat and Adjuncts*- 

c 0 

(4) These would be the necessary expert depart- 
ments formed on the political side by the permanent 
official staffs. There would be at least required# t- 

(a) The Secretariat.— This, directly subordinated to 
the Supreme Congress and Executive Cabinet, would 
be the Central Office for all the administrative routine 
of the League. It would conduct all ordinary corre- 
spondence and conversations with the Governments of 
the various countries or their representatives, and 
with other agencies and persons. It would 1 keep all 
necessary official records and minutes in connection 
with the Executive Cabinet and the General Council 
and with official proceedings of all kinds. Forming 
in some sort, as well, a Clearing House for ^Foreign 
Affairs, it would be altogether a department of in- 
finite importance. Many persons believe, indeed, that 
this permanent department though nominally subordi- 
nate to statesmen would have in its hands the destinies 
of the League to make or mar; and that whoever might 
be professional chief at Peace Headquarters would be 
the principal person in the system. He would have to 
be of the calibre of a man like Sir Maurice Hankey. 
But by whatever imposing name he were called, 
whether Chancellor or other, he would be the Organ- 
ising Secretary of the League for World-Government, 
and everyone knows how much that implies. 

(b) The Publication Department .— Unless the 
League is to be endowed or otherwise financed on a beg- 
garly scale by contrast with its purposes, the section 
for publication might well be separate from the Secre- 
tariat or at least a specialised branch. The Pan- 
American Bureau is an admirable model, with its 
great library and its bulletins and its agencies for 
keeping an oversight of political, social, and economic 
^movements. The debates of the General Council 
"would be published by this department. Its reports 
and nomographs might make it the most effective pro- 
pagandist agency of the peace-system. * 
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(o) Office Coordinating the Pre-War International 
Institutions . — It* has “been seen that a score or so of 
detached institutions which were real organs of WOrld- 
Govermnent and advance-agencies of a League of 
Nationl existed before the war. We need not recapitu- 
late the list given in a previous chapter. Xhe Postal 
Union, Telegraphic and Railway Unions, the Institute 
of Agriculture, and the rest— no less than fourteen of 
them have already permanent offices at Berne or else- * 
where — are ready to be taken over by the League. 
Many of them would work most closely with the 
economic side of its system when fully developed, but 
for the present would best come under the supervising 
and co-ordinating department suggested in this para- 
graph. 

(d) The Strategical Branch . — Since it is agreed that 
in a last resort armed measures for prevention or 
repression may have to be undertaken in the name of 
the League, there would be required a department of 
military, naval, and aerial experts to discuss all means 
and possible methods of action in various parts of the 
world. 

(e) The Treasury . — Look at it as we will, we per- 
ceive that the expenses of the League, however met on 
a proportional system of contribution to be arranged 
between the members, would be considerable from the 
start and would be certain to grow. They would be 
insignificant by comparison with the Budgets of 
moderate States, or with even the pre-war cost of any 
single great fighting service in the world. But the 
Exchequer ought to be in good hands to enable the 
League from the outset to do much work on relatively 
little money. More ample funds than are likely to be# 
provided would be well bestowed. 

. N. t . 

The High Court and the Council 0 / Conciliation. 

(5J and (6) Finally— so far as concerns the non- 
economic side— $e come to those great judibial and 
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mediating functions essential to a League of Nations. 
; - They have been treated by many or "most writers as 
^'the head and heart of the entire subject. They are 
indeed of surpassing importance, and must be taken 
together. I have postponed them of choice && this 
point in order to give them fulifer treatment. It may 
show that'even these functions by themselves, however 
necessary in themselves, could not be sufficient for the 
^deepest and most continuous needs of a system con- 
templating so great a thing as the organisation oi 
enduring peace. 

Consider first the High Court of Arbitration. 
t As a means of averting war over one definite class of 
disputes, this judicial body has been more discussed 
than any of the offices and institutions already 
tabulated. We may conceive it as an august tribunal, 
respected throughout the world as is the Supreme 
Court in America, and composed of international 
lawyers of the first rank. Each country in the League 
would bind itself to submit absolutely to the Court and 
its decisions all disputes of what are called a “justici- 
able” kind. This phrase has mystified the popular 
mind, but its meaning is very simple. “ Justiciable M 
issues are those, for instance, which arise when the 
meaning of the words of a treaty is disputed; or 
whether an alleged fact was so or not; or whether an 
admitted fact in a particular incident was or was not 
a violation of a Treaty or of an accepted principle 
of international law. Compulsory provision for re- 
course to the High Court of Arbitration in such cases 
is the most certain aspect of the League of Nations. 
This will clear away many disputes which would other- 
wise be likely to end in hostilities, especially between 
the smaller countries. The category of “ Justiciable 
Issues ” may be regarded a& a compulsory extension of 
the sjffiere of assured peace. 

Yet the Council of Conciliation would be more im« 
portant still, thotigh working by different mean9, and 
composed more of experienced statesmen and diplo- 
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matists than of eminent lawyers. For this Council 
might have to ' deal with all the matters most critical 
for the peace of the world, and such as have been the 
cause of all the great wars of the last half-century. 
Thesa §re the high matters of quarrel, as in the case of 
the assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand, which 
precipitated Armageddon itself. The # allegation then 
made by Austro-Hungarian policy was that the murder 
was. either the direct work of Pan-Serb conspiracy, en- 
couraged by the Government of Serbia proper, or was * 
the result of the atmosphere of that movement as 
asserted to be tolerated and nourished by that Govern- 
ment. In reality, as we know, Vienna and Budapest, 
like Berlin, were only waiting for a pretext. Aggres- 
sive Governments rarely avow their real motive in 
going to war. 

These conflicts of feeling and general antagonisms 
of policy are called the “ non-justiciable ” issues 
because they are in no way susceptible of purely legal 
determination. They cannot come within the judicial 
purview of the High Court. Yet if there were no new 
way of dealing with them, nothing else on the political 
and juridical side of a League of Nations could offer 
any new guarantee whatever against the recurrence 
of the greater wars. 

When so much is said, the dominating importance 
of this part of the subject is only too clear. A country 
which wanted to go to war, if it were only bound to 
preserve the peace on “justiciable issues,” would be 
certain to escape restraint, even on these. It could 
raise or allege whenever it liked some issue of another 
kind. In the fable, if remembered rightly, the Wolf in 
his final dealings with the Lamb changed the argument 
from a “justiciable ” to a quite “ non-justiciable ” issue.* 
Had the water been muddied ? That was a question 
of fact. Had the Lamb called ill-names a year ago ? 
Evidence would satisfy a legal tribunal that at the • 
date of defamation alleged the little victim was still 
unborn. But the^Wolf plumped for the non-justiciable 
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issue when, whatever else might be said, he refused 
to be “ argued out of his supper.”* 

How, then, is it proposed to proceed? In these 
more critical and difficult cases there would he com- 
pulsory provision for conference, mediation? and 
delay. Kecourse to the League’s “ Council of Con- 
ciliation would be binding. There is yet no agree- 
ment as to whether it should have power in the last 
tesort to give a decision equally binding. This is the 
practical crux of the whole problem of peace. But 
there is universal agreement about the main con- 
ditions of compulsory mediation. The Council of 
Conciliation would use every means of inquiry and 
persuasion to bring the parties to a settlement. A 
period would be allowed for sudden passion to cool and 
tor wisdom to reassert itself. Pending the expiration 
of that period, any resort to hostilities by either party 
to the dispute— like the refusal of either to seek the 
good offices of the Council to begin with— would be 
regarded as an international crime, to be suppressed 
and punished by armed power employed in the name of 
the League, or by economic power, or by both. 

Here, however, we must recall attention to a com- 
ment which has just been made, and we must stress 
its importance to the utmost. The doubt whether there 
shall oe any sure power— after delay and persuasion 
have done their utmost in vain— to enforce the deci- 
sions of a tribunal of Conciliation, has been so far the 
real crux of the whole peace-problem. The difficulty 
has seldom been thoroughly faced. Whether the Paris 
Congress will face it remains to be seen. The majority 
of the advocates of a League of Nations have never 
been able to make up their minds as to whether war 
ought to be absolutely forbidden or not. Indecision or 
ambiguity on that point would be quite certain to lead 
to very dangerous emergencies— perhaps to the end of 
the peace-system and tke League. Some undoubtedly 
earnest supporters of World-Government seem at the 
same tipe strangely to contemplate allowing an 
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approved state of hostilities between parties whom all 
efforts or provisions might fail to reconcile ; and, this 
upon fcisues of the very kind which have hitherto most 
usually led not only to wars but to the greater wars. 
A crime committed in a corner of Bosnia involved 
nearly the whole world in Armageddon. • So local 
hostilities, if permitted at all, might spread again. 
This is well known to everyone acquainted with the 
working of international affairs. It is of all truths 
in connection with the subject the most familiar and 
the gravest. Any legal gap whatever left open for 
the return of war would probably be in the end the hole 
in the dyke, widening until the entire barrier gave 
way and a deluge of bloodshed swept once more over 
civilisation. Let us be quite clear that lasting peaoe 
never will be secure until two things are made to 
happen. By economic and political means alike the 
interests of all the Great Powers in the maintenance 
of* a peace-system, based on the organisation of 
common advantages, must be thoroughly at one. Then 
the spirit of any Covenant of the League must be 
expressed not in fourteen points, nor in any new inter- 
national decalogue, but in a single Commandment for 
the world:— “There Shall Be No War.” 


V. 


This, then, is a sketch of the least degree of organi- 
sation with which any real League of Peace can begin* 
on the political and judicial side. There is no 
doubt that it would be in some ways and for some time 
an _ almost immeasurable improvement on anything 
which has yet existed in international policy. It would 
be a first system pf World-Government by consent, and 
hitherto there has been no system. We cannot doubt 
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that the mechanism which has been "described would 
avert some wars almost certain to happen without it. 
But the efficiency of these institutions depends too 
largely on the less formal but more substantial guaran- 
tees. These for the moment are complete owing to 
the omnipotence of the Allies and America, but the 
relationship of the present Responsible Powers to all 
the rest of the world cannot permanently continue to 
be as overwhelming as it is now. That relationship 
would be changed by a full restoration, certain years 
hence, of either German strength or Russian. Any 
combination of both these would change utterly 
present comparisons. 

As against any criminal offender breaking or 
menacing the new law and procedure for the preserva- 
tion of the general peace, everything indeed depends 
on maintaining in the League the overwhelming 
majority, willing and able in the last resort to employ 
coercive action. There is yet no assurance whatever 
that this vital guarantee will remain operative. The 
assumed approach to an effective consensus of mankind 
does not yet exist. Practically America and the lead- 
ing European Allies are setting up the League. This 
tutelary combination is for the moment very strong. 
But, first, its united forces will not be easy to remobi- 
lise in any future emergency— it would be wilful blind- 
ness to ignore that difficulty. The associated armies 
now camped along the Rhine, in a way enabling the 
four Responsible Powers to impose their decisions with 
respect to a Peace Treaty and to set up a League, will 
presently disperse to the ends of the earth. There is 
c no moral or practical sanction either by the late enemy 
peoples in Central Europe— Germans, Magyars, and 
Bulgars — forming together about 100,000,000 of man- 
kind; or by populations numbei^ng well over another 
150,000,000 in the territories formerly belonging to the 
Russian Tsardom*. 

If toth these latter groups, who are geographically 
contiguous, were ever brought together, whether bv 
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the progress of* social revolution or by a return to 
reaction, either the effective predominance in every 
kindtof Continental force would belong to them, br at 
least* ihe balanoe of authority in the world would be 
again wavering and disputable. In a word, the con- 
crete guarantees for the prolonged maintenance of 
peace, however promising they may* seem, are obvi- 
ously much less general and powerful than at the time 
of the Congress of Vienna, when the associated 
guarantors included all the Great Powers without 
exception. There is as yet, then, no approach to what 
is most required — the fullest collateral security for 
the effectiveness of the political, judicial and mediating 
functions of the Leagues. 

That, security can only be furnished by something 
nearer to an organised consensus of mankind adhering 
on substantial and unmistakable bases of common 
interest to the cause of a willing peace. The means 
likely to bring about this more living and progressive 
system of peace, these more natural, wider and 
stronger bases for its permanence, will not be provided 
by the political-juridical part of the coming Constitu- 
tion of the League, or by the present exceptional posi- 
tion which gives America and the chief Western Allies 
a real dictatorship. 

Above all, if the constructive plan were confined to 
anything like the constitutional and diplomatic system 
we have examined, the deepest forces actuating and 
suggestionising the modern masses of mankind would 
be ignored. In one respect the inadequacy of what we 
may call the pre-war Hague system, with its. Court 
ana all its Conferences, would be repeated. There 
would be better means of dealing with some political 
causes of war. There wpuld be no better means what- 
ever for dealing with the economic causes of war. But 
we have seen what £ profound part the economic causey 
played in German psychology and action before Arma- 
geddon. t # 

We see what part the economic factors We playing 
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now. They work undeK^erythin^ise and through 
everything. The Russi^mquestioh in its entirety is one 
of wild economic revolution creating an absolute need 
for new economic conditions of political cohesion and 
social stability. The German Question is almost as 
much engrossed by national economics. In the future, 
more than ever; it will be profoundly influenced for 
good or ill by international economics. But in every 
other country also the issues raised by finance, indus- 
try, and the claims of the workers; by war-debts, 
taxation and wages; by production and employment; 
export and transport; and, above all, by new efforts 
for adjustment, or new collisions, between capital and 
labour — these are the decisive problems. 

To ignore them would be to make the League of 
Nations little more than a precautionary* system 
dependent on transitory safeguards. It would be little 
more than a negative and limited method, perhaps 
only a delaying and deprecatory method, of attempting 
to deal with the war-spirit whenever that spirit 
threatened to revive. The efficacy of the precautions 
might obviously be least when the danger was greatest 
— when the tendency for the Great Powers to split 
again into two tolerably well-matched groups was 
most serious. The present preponderance of authority 
and arms on the side of the present Responsible 
Powers, cannot by any possibility be permanently 
maintained to the same relative extent as . now 
exists. If we do not allow ourselves to be hypnotised 
by exaggerated impressions created by a balance 
of force which in time must be somewhat lessened and 
may cease, we shall need no further reasoning to con- 
vince us that the coming political and juridical institu- 
tions of a League of Nations, however highly necessary 
and excellent in themselves, ‘are insufficient by them- 
jselves for the durable security of any peace-system. 
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Tins brings us, then, to the^tfgument for giving the 
Leag^p of Nations, regarded as a new way of working 
together, a full economic organisation parallel with the 
other side of its Constitution. 

Just here we come to the turning-point of thought 
upon the principles and functions of the League re- 
garded as a permanent and developing system. 

Mention has been made already of the obvious and 
necessary means of control other than armed power, 
or additional to it. We have to consider the alterna- 
tive or addition of the economic boycott or interdict 
as a practical instrument. This brings us to the essen- 
tial working connection between the political and 
economic sides of a peace-organisation. The “ boycott ” 
of offenders is now universally contemplated as a 
drastic resort. This shows of itself that both sides are 
necessary. For stopping traffic and intercourse with 
any country in emergency — for sealing up its frontiers 
by land and sea — plans would have to be worked out 
in advance, and for applying tiiem promptly expert 
bodies would have to be created. But is there any 
reason why those bodies should be dubiously confined 
to negative and intermittent action? Is there not 
every reason to the contrary? Wider than anything 
yet suggested in these pages must be the economic 
scope of the League — if seriously bent to organise the 
peace of the earth and not fribbling or fumbling with 
its subject. In July, 1918, at the very moment 
when the tide was turning in favour of the Allies, 
though he could not yet have known it, Lord Robert 
Cecil struck the keynote of the future when he said): # 

" I hope the time iB not far off when we shall meet round 
the council board to discuss the resouroes of the civilised world 
in the joint work reconstruction and the restoration of, 
prosperity." I • *« 

Who can doubt that this 'is the searching vision? 
We must look nlore deeply down into the causes of war, , 
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as they lie at the roots of .existence, instead of 
waiting always to cope with the poisonous outgrowth 
wheft rank above the surface. In the twentieth century 
we must advance largely beyond purely political ideas 
as old as Sully or William Penn** if indeed the recollec- 
tion of all* the young dead who had more natural right 
to live than most who still breathe, is to move us to be 
thorough in trying to make a better hand of the world's 
affairs. We are prescribing for symptoms only when 
we talk and devise as though our business were to 
smooth or repress or limit the effects of resurgent war- 
temper instead of removing its underlying origins, 
lhat is not to be done by a formal, legalistic regime 
relatively negative in its character unless when gal- 
vanised at uncertain intervals into the positive energy 
of coercive spasms. The hopes now fixed upon the 
Great Peace can only be realised by continuous, 
creative, mind-changing, life-changing action. Indi- 
viduals and nations are learning that the sciente 
of sound habitual health is of more importance for 
the future than the most skilful treatment of diseases 
which might have been avoided altogether by another 
environment or by a different manner of living. A 
Ministry of Health, even in a comparatively sanitary 
land like ours, could do infinitely more to eliminate 
disease by positively organising health than the most 
skilful medicine can do by working against disease 
after it appears. Are we always to think dully of 
averting war whenever it threatens to come near? 
Can we not think at last of firmly organising more 
substantial motives for concord in peace? Can we not 
adopt, here and now, plain, concerted measures for the 
greater happiness of mankind ? 

Let us see well what part economic force may play 
both for the more limited purpose and the larger. 
/First,* for coping with an#* threat of war; second,' for 
creating a normal order which will make peace as 
natural a condition for the world as health ought to be 
► for the individual 
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Substance. an$»form 

What, then,' are the practica^dak|ers to be expected 
if we look no further ahead than the next ten or twenty 
yearly After trying to visualise the political and 
judicial part of the working system of the League we 
must next try to visualise the circumstances with which 
it will have to cope. A chief danger will be that' the 
Bolshevist virus may continue to work in the new body 
politic of civilisation. Even the. triumph of the Asso- 
ciated Powers is like every former change in history, 
bringing fresh troubles and perils no less than many 
advantages. Nearly every contact with a new country 
has endowed the discoverers and others with a new 
disease. In other ways penalties dog the footsteps of 
progress. That lesson of all wider human movements 
has been familiar in the West since the Crusades. It 
may be applied more or less to every epoch. In ours, 
Bolshevism and social violence of every kind have a 
power to spread they never had before. Thus, another 
danger, perhaps the chief, may be that class-struggles 
bursting into flame will overleap national frontiers 
and spread general conflagration. 

But these are things which could not be dealt with 
at all by the Council of Conciliation, much less by the 
judicial High Court. These are things which the 
General Council of Nations in its debates could not 
touch seriously without peculiar risk of disruption 
amidst charges and counter-charges of partisan bias 
either for capital or labour, for the bourgeoisie' or the 
proletariat. Its members would accuse each other of 
meddling with internal affairs, of tampering with 
national sovereignties. Even if instead of sjj$h dis- 
putes there were fairly full agreement it would be 
difficult for the League to cope by any kind of timfly 
armed intervention with party or social antagonisms 
breaking out into c jvil war in any country and exciting 
similar convulsions amongst its neighbours. • • 

These are not speculations of k sombre fancy, but 
the plainest possibilities of the next dacade* in al| 
Central and Southern Europe. Nothing at Ml in 
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Eastern Europe is yet certain, but tWfc everything is 
uncertain there, and will remain so for some years. 

The League could not interfere in such cases avith- 
out acting in the interest of one or the other domestic 
factions, one or the other social class. This would 
raise the widest and most acute controversies amongst 
the democracies. There would be hesitation amongst 
the Governments, dissensions between them. Any 
kind of armed action might come too late to avert 
such a sudden spread of revolution or reaction as might 
lead to general war. The same horizontal divisions 
between parties and classes in several or many coun- 
tries — instead of vertical divisions between nation and 
nation or their groups and groups as hitherto seen — 
might paralyse the League. From various causes its 
Governments might themselves fall into groups again, 
with no overwhelming or assured predominance on 
either side. That situation might mean another Arma- 
geddon. 

Next let us consider the position of races like the 
Germans, the Magyars, the Bulgars, whom the peace- 
settlement, in any case, will leave discontented. 
Neither their memories nor their desires to be quits 
somehow, at some time near or far, would be changed 
if the League had no more to offer them than the 
political and judicial institutions. The chance of 
these three races to strike might come in such per- 
fectly thinkable circumstances as we have ju^t de- 
scribed. The spirit of powerful classes and influences 
in Germany is as yet totally unchanged. They are 
unrepentant, and they make no confession of sin. Their 
only regret is that German frightfulness did not suc- 
ceed in doing all it tried. Some of the Majority 
Socialists themselves are of this mind — that stirring 
section of them whom I have’Ventured to call Pan- 
Armans, without the pikelhaubr. For one thing, 
i>hese are mostly agtiostics^of the raw school who for 
(vhat they call the ‘sentimentalism of Christian prin- 
ciples Substitute what they imagine to be? the realism of 
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a Darwinian code. The forces which have been the 
mainstay of Parf-Gemanism might get the upper hand. 
They might inflame the populace for what they would 
desc^be as the rightful recovery and enlargement of 
Germany's position in the world. They might fight 
again if there were? more weakness and confusion 
around them than now; if public opinion* elsewhere 
were in domestic disarray; or if the Governments of the 
League were at sixes and sevens; or re-divided with 
anything like tolerable evenness into opposing groups. 

In such circumstances any extent of disarmament 
that might be carried out would not conjure away the 
international peril, and might only aggravate it. 
Effective sea-power, once impaired, is the hardest form 
of war-power to improvise. Air-power will be the 
easiest.. There will oe swarms of aeroplanes for civil 
uses in all countries, certainly in Germany, and these 
could be turned into weapons of attack. Apart from 
that, the late war has taught Britain and America 
nothing if not the astonishing rapidity with which 
fighting power of all kinds on land can be improvised 
by any highly-developed industrial society. The force 
of these reflections will be supported with more detail 
later on in the separate chapter on armaments. This 
is an unpleasant analysis of the contingencies which 
might wreck peace and the League, in spite of all its 
political and judicial provisions ; but they are possi- 
bilities that have to be faced, and it would be madness 
not to face them. 

The juridical rudiments of World-Government will 
not be enough. Neither the periodical Supreme Con- 
gress, under the guiding auspices of the Responsible 
Powers, nor the Executive Cabinet, under the same, 
will be enough. The General Council of Nations, with 
all its sessions, committees, and debates, will not be 
enough. The High Court of Arbitration and the 
Council of Conciliation willtnot be enough. Etfen dis^ 
armament will not be enough. It might only make 
Wars easier to improvise if there were not a total altera- 
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tion in other arrangements of the \yorld. Without a 
new kind of world-partnership, as atell as World- 
Government; without the firm co-operation of the 
British Empire and the United States in a that 
system, to maintain amongst nations a creative System 
of mutual service for enhancing, common interests by 
economic means — nothing whatever would be enough 
to guarantee the' peace and safety of the world against 
the relapses into massacre and ravage which always 
hitherto have returned. 
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NOTES ON TE[E FIRST COVENANT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

As\hese pages go to the press, the historic event they 
contemplate has happened — for the most part in the 
form analysed in the foregoing chapter, # but with 
important differences. Subject to the approval of the 
American Senate, the League of Nations is founded; or 
at least the order for its foundation has issued, and the 
architectural plan is drawn. There is full opportunity 
for the revision of that plan before the close of the 
Paris Congress, and early additions are expected from 
the League itself. 

The Covenant, unanimously adopted by fourteen 
consenting nations, was read by President Wilson m 
the memorable sitting of February 14, and signi- 
ficantly was read in English. It is admittedly the 

j oint work of English-speaking statesmanship, America 
laving had the largest influence in determining the 
principles and Britain the chief part in the construc- 
tive application. By coincidence, the number of 
original States adhering corresponds with the number 
of Mr. Wilson’s famous points, and comprises the 
following fourteen: — The United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, Serbia. 

Momentous as is this document, its use of legal 
phraseology and of repetitions is cumbrous and some- 
what exaggerated in a manner that may convey to 
irreverent minds an irresistible suggestion of the 
country solicitor. It was intended to gain clearness 
and definition by these means. The Covenant, never- 
theless, is hard to summarise, and in some passages not 
easy to construe, though on study its meanings are 
plain enough. We ijiay venture to epitomise it, adding, 
a brief running commentary, 1 and afterwards consider- * 
ing the main effect upon future issifes of peace or war. 
It must be said at once that the feature differing most 
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considerably from proposals previous to tbe Congress 
is that which entrusts the “'non-jUsticiarne issues, the 
class of disputes hitherto the more usual and the deeper 
causes of war, not to a standing Council of Coficilia- 
‘ tiop nor to authoritative International Commissions 
specially appointed from time to time to serve the 
ga$ie purpose, but to the ordinary ruling institutions 
: ofthe League — the Executive Council and the General 
' Council of Nations. The latter is singularly called in 
the Covenant the “ Body of Delegates.” 

Next, the conditions make the working of the League 
depend even more than was expected — which says much 
— upon the efficiency of the Secretariat. 

Thirdly, the principle of unanimity between the 
adhering nations is emphasised. No majority, how- 
ever large, according to the Covenant as proposed, can 
set in motion the repressive powers of the League in 
the most critical cases. For full action absolute unani- 
mity is required. This provision accentuates the con- 
tingencies of danger discussed towards the end of tne 
immediately preceding pages. 

If these three points are kept clearly in mind the 
analysis of the Covenant will be better followed. . 


Analysis of the Covenant. 


There is a preamble and twenty-six articles.) 

Preamble .— The object of the League of Nations is to 
promote peace, law, and justice by international 
co-operation and scrupulous respect for all treaties as 
for the provisions of the League’s Constitution. 

* I.— There shall be an Executive Council, a Body of 
Delegates forming a larger deliberative Council, and a 
permanent Secretariat establishe4 at some place to he 
i chosen as the chief seat 4f the League. 

II.— The Body of Delegates shall directly represent 
every *nati^n in the League ; each nation to have one 
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vote, but may bavfe three representatives. Meetings at 
stated intervals or a3 occasion may require. 

a ?.— This “Body” would be, in fact, a General 
1 of Nations as contemplated in the foregoing 
chapter. It might be an assembly of from seventy to 
a hundred members when the League is enlaiged in dpe 
course to include over thirty States. Equalitytof 
voting-power as between, say, the United States and 
Siam is intended to compensate the lesser States for 
the preponderance of the Great Powers on the Execu- 
tive. This is, nevertheless, a weak provision, and 
ought not to remain unaltered.) 

III. — The Executive Council shall represent the five 
Great Powers. United States, British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan, and representatives of four other 
States shall be chosen by the Body of Delegates “ as 
they think fit.” Meeting as occasion may require and 
at least once a year. 

INote .— General Smuts has been the chief author of 
this article. In practice, the preponderance of the 
Great Powers is seen in the working of that admirable 
model the Universal Postal Union.) 

IV. — The two Councils to decide by a majority their 
own forms of procedure. 

The first meetings of both shall be summoned by the 
President of the United States. 

V. — The Secretariat with staff required shall be 
under a Secretary- General who shall act in that capa- 
city for both the Executive and the General Council. 
Expenses of the Secretariat to be borne by members 
according to the example of the Universal Postal 
Union. 

(Note . — To support the Bureau pf the Postal Union* 
its members are divided into seven classes. Each 
member of the first class # pays twenty-five units; the 
other classes contribute by lessening sums.) 

VI.-— Representatives and Officials of the League and *• 
its buildings shall enjoy diplomatic and extra-terri- 
torial privileges* 
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VII. — After the first formation of th§ League by the 
original fourteen States and others already invited to 
adhere, new members (Germany for instance) shall 
only be admitted by the consent of at least two-thirds 
of the Body of Delegates. Fully self-governing 
Dominions and Colonies to count‘as States. 

VIII. — Recognition, as a principle, that arma- 
ments must be reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and international obligations. 
Evils' arising from the private manufacture of arma- 
ments are to be further dealt with. The States shall 
fully and frankly inform each other both as to their 
armaments, and their industries capable of conversion 
to war-purposes. 

IX. — Creates a permanent technical Commission to 
advise on the execution of Article VIII. and on mili- 
tary and naval questions generally. 

X. — Mutual guarantees for the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of each State in 
the League. 

XI. — Any war, or threat of war, in the world, 
whether immediately affecting any member or not to 
be a matter of concern to the League. Any member 
may draw the attention of the Executive or the General 
Council of Delegates to any matter threatening to dis- 
turb the peace. 

XII. — Members, as between each other, will in no 
case resort to war without previously submitting the 
dispute either to arbitration or to enquiry by the 
Executive Council; nor for three months after an 
award or recommendation; nor even then against any 
member complying with the award of arbitrators or 
recommendation of the Executive. An award shall be 
given “ within a reasonable time.” The Executive shall 
make its recommendation within six months. 

XIII. — The “Court of Arbitration” shall be the 
oCourt agreed on by the parties to r a dispute or stipu- 
lated in any convention between them. In case of any 
failure to carry out in good faith any aw.ard, theExecu- 
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tive of the League shall propose what steps should be 
taken. 

XIV. — There shall be established a Court of Inter- 
national Justice competent to undertake any arbitra- 
tion.* 

(Vote.— This is the institution discussed in the fore- 
going chapter as the High Court of Arbitration.) 

XV. — Graver disputes not submitted to arbitration 
shall be referred to the Executive Council or Body of 
Delegates. The latter Body may be invoked at the re- 
quest of either party to a dispute. If the final recom- 
mendation of the Executive or the Delegates is unani- 
mous it shall be applied and, if necessary, enforced. 
Resort to war by either party to the dispute shall 
not be permitted. In the absence of the unanimity re- 
quisite for action the majority and minority of the 
Executive or of the Delegates shall publish their re- 
spective opinions. 

•(Note . — This is the critical article of the whole 
Covenant, and much the most hazardous. It greatly 
increases the risks and dangers contemplated in those 
pages of the foregoing chapter which deal with “ non- 
justiciable” disputes and with methods of mediation. 
Any party to a dispute can refer it to the Body of Dele- 
gates. The veto of any single State in the League 
could apparently paralyse its action in the most 
dangerous cases, and permit war to be renewed. The 
possibilities of intrigue and .abuse invited by this 
article are endless. It might enable any country in- 
tending war to drive a coach-and-six — or, rather, the 
chariot of Mars— through the whole Constitution of the 
League. This is altogether a weaker provision than 
had ever before been contemplated in connection with 
a peace-system. In a word, under this provision any 
Power which wanted to go to war with a neighbour 
would almost certainly be abte to go to war. Amend- 
ment before the close of the Paris Congress is greatly 
required. It would be far tetter 'to revert to the 
familiar proposal, discussed in the preceding pages, for 
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setting up a permanent Council of Conciliation or con- 
stituting special tribunals of a sinfilar 6haracter to deal 
with each dispute as it arose. Political bodies like tne 
Executive or the Delegates are peculiarly unable to 
command the kind of confidence— in their impartiality 
and freedom from pre-possession — required for dealing 
with such ‘'matters as would be in dispute. Action 
would necessarily depend on the two Councils; and it 
would seem that when they had received the recom- 
mendation of the- mediating tribunal it ought to be 
enforceable at least by an overwhelming majority- 
say, four-fifths or even three-quarters on the Executive 
Council and in the Body of Delegates.) 

XVI.— Provides for punitive action by the League 
against any member outraging its laws by refusing to 
submit to an award of arbitration, or to a unanimous 
recommendation by the Executive or by the Delegates. 
Against the offender or offenders the economic interdict 
or boycott shall be applied in its fullest severity and 
no intercourse shall be allowed. No neutrality, even 
of non-members of the League, shall be allowed. The 
members of the League shall severally contribute to any 
armed forces required; shall support each other to 
minimise any loss or inconvenience caused by the 
economic measures ; and shall afford passage through 
their territories to the League’s forces. 

XVII —In disputes involving any non-members, the 
latter shall be invited by the League to accept all the 
above provisions for arbitration or mediation — except 
as these may be modified by the League to suit the 
circumstances— and if the invitation is refused, or the 
procedure which would follow from it is not respected, 
the League may take such action as will prevent hos- 
tilities or enforce a settlement by all or any of 
the means provided under Article XVI. 

XVIII— The League shall take-over the supervision 
c r of the trade in arms and immunition in regions where 
such control is required *in the common interest 

&IX.— ^he ex-German colonies and Turkish terri- 
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torities shall bf came estates of the League,, to be held 
as a “ sacrea trust of civilisation ” for the welfare ot 
the inhabitants of those territories. Single Powers 
shall be appointed as mandatories to administer in this 
spirit on behalf of tne League. The character of the 
Mandate must vary with the circumstances of different 
territories. South-West Africa and certain of the 
South Pacific islands shall be administered by the Man- 
datory State as integral portions of its territory. In 
every case a Mandatory shall render an annual report 
to the League, which shall establish a Mandatory Com- 
mission to supervise the execution of this article. 

(Note . — The mandatory system is anticipated and 
fully discussed in a later chapter of the present volume.) 

XX. — Establishes a permanent Bureau of Labour to 
promote an international labour-code — •“ fair and 
humane ” conditions for men, women, and children 
everywhere. 

XXI. — Provision for freedom of transit and equit- 
able commercial treatment for all the members of the 
League. 

XXII. — All pre-war international bureaux (like 
that of the Postal Union) established by treaties to 
come under the League if the parties consent, and all 
such bureaux created in the future shall be organs of 
the League. 

XXIII.— All treaties and engagements hereafter 
entered into by members of the League shall be forth- 
with registered with the Secretary-General, to be pub- 
lished as soon as possible. No treaty or engagement 
shall be binding until so registered. 

XXIV. — The Body of Delegates is entitled to recom- 
mend from time to time the reconsideration of treaties 
which have become inapplicable, and of international 
conditions whereof the continuance might endanger the 
world’s peace. 

(Note . — Reasons Save beeto given lor thinking thatv 
these matters of confirming .or revising treaties and 
reviewing the world’s problems from the point of view 
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of the interests of peace ought to be deajt with only by 
periodical assemblies of Supreme Congresses, like that 
now sitting. No provision is made for future Con- 
gresses, but we have seen them to be highly advisable.) 

XXV. — The Covenant abrogates for member all 
previous engagements inconsistent with its terms, nor 
shall any engagements inconsistent with those terms be 
contracted in the future. 

XXVI. — Amendment of the Covenant requires both 
the consent of the States represented on the Executive 
Council and a three-fourths majority of the States 
represented by the Body of Delegates. 

The writer, it will be seen, has nothing to change 
in the reasons and conclusions of the chapter preceding 
these Notes. In a democratic age certain names 
convey their meaning, and others do not. It would be 
far better to call the “ Body of Delegates ” what they 
would be in fact — the General Council of Nations. For 
every reason there ought to be some cKange in the 
arrangements for giving the United States only the 
same voting-power as Siam on such Council. The 
principle of absolute unanimity by which in effect the 
veto of a single State might paralyse the League in the 
most dangerous cases seems, above all, a provision to 
be amended if Powers intending war are not to have 
one of the largest loopholes that a peace-system could 
present. In view of this weakness, France has more 
reason to dread difficulties in bringing together the 
military forces of the League. The Covenant marks a 
great date for mankind, but it strengthens in every 
way the argument of this book that in economic organi- 
sation of common interests by real World-Partnership 
lies by far the best hope of any peace-system which 
m%ans to endure long after our time. 
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THE FULL LEAGUE FOR ECONOMIC PARTNERSHIP AS WELL 
AS POLITICAL ASSOCIATION: WORK AND WELFARE 
THE MORE LIVING ELEMENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
AS OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM : THE REAL WILL TO 
PEACE AND THE CONSEQUENCES : FIRST PRINCIPLES 
IN THE ORGANISATION OF COMMON INTERESTS : THE 
“ECONOMIC BOYCOTT” AS THE LEAGUE’S SUREST 
ARM : CENTRAL EUROPE WITHOUT COLONIES MEANS 
THE CENTRAL QUESTION : CONSTRUCTIVE SOLU- 
; TIONS : HOW SUPPLIES MIGHT BE GUARANTEED TO 
THE GENERAL ADVANTAGE : INTERDEPENDENCE WITH- 
OUT IGNOMINY : EFFECTIVENESS OF CONSULTATIVE 
COUNCILS AS IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: 
DEVELOPMENT CAN ALWAYS COVER DEMAND : 
SPHERES OF EQUAL COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITY 
UNDER THE LEAGUE : A REGENERATED GERMANY’S 
SUBSTITUTE FOR PAN-GERMANISM : THE ESTATES 
OF THE LEAGUE : CENTRAL AFRICA : THE UNITED 
STATES AS WARDEN IN THE MIDDLE EAST : THE 
WORLD’S BEST HOPE. 

In the words of Lord Robert Cecil, we have now in 
the time of transition to use “ the resources of the % 
civilised world in the joint work of reconstruction anjl 
the restoration of prosperity.” But beyond that, and 
above all things, we have to seek the organisation of 
thorough peace by mutual service between nations on 
the bases of their living interests. That is the !New 
Way. 
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That work must deal deliberate^ though by de- 
pees, with the commercial and Industrial conditions 
of modern interdependence. As evidently must it deal 
with such causes of social unrestr-and they are the 
* chief— as tend more and more to exhibit a sithilar 
character amongst the democratic masses in all indus- 
trial countries. • The economic programme of any 
League of Nations likely to make the great dream come 
true may be classified under six chief heads : — 

(1) The Commercial Interdict as the surest preventive ofwaf 
itself. 

(2) Economic independence between nations made con- 
sistent with security and with a just patriotism. 

(3) Equal opportunity and the open door for nations as 
regards several of the great regions of the world supplying raw 
material (partly food also) and requiring development. 

(4) Through-traffic by airways, railways, waterways, and 
ocean routes to be secured and promoted by some common 
management largely applied to the world's communications 
as a whole. 

(5) Due safeguards against the certain and wide increase of 
international operations of trusts and combines now tending 
to place in private hands an arbitrary power inconsistent with 
free Government and sound economics. 

(6) Common and progressive action, both legislative and 
administrative, under the League, for dealing with those inter- 
national aspects of the labour movement which will henceforth 
be a more and more important factor both for social peace and 
world-peace. 


I . — The Commercial Interdict . 

For the repression of war no influence can compare 
A^ith the power to cut off the supplies of food or raw 
material ; to stop traffic in goods and personal 
passage at ports or frontiers ; to lay a whole 
country under a complete decree of interdict 
and non-intercoUrse. Ti this means of action no 
country likely to disturb the peace could be invulner- 
able. 4 Take Germany, for example. .If there were 
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sinister signs <5f reverting to war-plans there might 
even be a precautionary boycott. If reasonably pre- 
vented from laying up excessive stocks until there is 
more, proof of a sufficient change of heart and more 
surety for good behaviour, the central race would be' 
paralysed by the economic interdict declared in the 
name of the League of Nations. Germany, in that case, 
could only succumb as before, but far sooner. The 
pressure of this method would be such that the Ger- 
mans would not only be restrained by it. They would 
De persuaded to join in its application at need for the 
control of Eastern conditions other than Russian. 

The small nations could be most quietly influenced 
by respecj for this method if any passionate impulse 
arising from an assassination, from a frontier incident, 
from any real or supposed insult or injury, should 
threaten to carry them away, or if any madness of in- 
satiable desires should possess them. These are far 
from improbable cases— especially after there has been 
some marked recovery from the misery and lassitude 
immediately following the war. The boycott could 
bridle militarist reaction. Equally would it curb or 
quell any kind of anarchy. 

Thus the building up of sane, good government, 
both progressive and orderly, could be steadily assis- 
ted. The economic interdict would have several 
other special advantages. Its bloodlessness would 
consort better with the spirit of the new time and 
with that of the League. It would encourage what 
may be called a peace-mentality. It would be 
altogether easier to apply it than to use armed force. 
It would raise less invidious questions as between 
Governments. No single country or group of a few 
members will delight in being the armed mandatory of 
a League with no standing force of its own. No 
country or group • will like to Jay up against , 
itself special animosities as f a result of armed inter- 
vention in which other members of the League did not 
participate. Ybt to organise any cosmopolitan* force 
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presenting any large majority ef the Inembers would 
be an interminable task, if at all practicable. The 
King of Spain on fire would be apt to perish before the 
chain of water-buckets could be brought to bear .upon 
him in accordance with etiquette. Mixed expeditions 
of aeroplanes, .troops, or ships will raise awkward 
questions of command and expenses. 

The decree of non-intercourse being, in any case, a 
supplement to forcible intervention, ought to be, wher- 
ever possible, a substitute for it. Even before the war, 
this development was foreshadowed by the use of the 
commercial boycott for political purposes in China, 
India, and the Balkans. It must once more be re- 
marked that agreement between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth would especially be re- 
quired to give ready and full efficiency to this safe- 
guard against war. To make the method a standing 
alternative to the employment of armaments— to 
keep the commercial rod, as it were, hung up in the 
sight of intending offenders— preparations for prompt 
action would have to be worked out beforehand. This 
alone would make it necessary for the League to add 
to its political and judicial institutions an Economic 
Commission corresponding to the strategical branch 
for advising on armed measures. For other reasons 
next to appear, a Supreme Economic Council 
ought to become the largest of all the departments. It 
should be the most powerful in its means, the most 
penetrating and far-reaching in its influence, the most 
effective in every kind of constructive action. The 
Economic Council would have under it sections for 
food supplies, raw material, traffic, finance, and other 
‘matters as will be seen. It ought always to hate one 
of the ablest of men at its h$ad. 

XL.— Interdependence w f ith Security . 

* *i 

Nor is it possible to overestimate the importaaoe of 
titis, fiext part of the subject. It is the heart of the 
peace-problem. It woura be better for the world to 
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crush German^. for .ever by means no longer com- 
patible with the conscience of the twentieth century 
than to. leave a Germany certain to recover sooner or 
lately yet in a state of relative serfage and humilia- 
tion of pent-up subjection. That would concentrate 
the whole mind and soul of the race upon 1 the desire 
for revolt and revenge. “ Hope sprin’gs eternal in the 
human breast.” Without any premature weakness 
which might be fatal on the part of the Responsible 
Powers, there must be hope for the future in Germany. 
It will be either hope in the results of general peace or 
hope for war. 

If itls not to be the latter, let us consider the posi- 
tion. The Germans have forfeited for the present 
their dream of controlling the resources of their own 
industrial life. By land, sea and air their attempt 
has collapsed. The Hohenzollerns and militarism 
have been overthrown. The foundations of their 
former life and ideas have been broken up. The ruin 
of Russia, no doubt, has removed, for the moment, a 
menace and a check. This prompts already— even 
amongst Majority Socialists, as well as amongst finan- 
cial and industrial magnates like many former advo- 
cates of pan-Germanism— certain views which will 
have to be firmly guarded against. But, on the other 
hand, the German frontiers, both west and east, are 
reduced. Events on the side of Poland are a far greater 
blow to German pride and ambition than the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine. To those events on the eastern 
marches no appreciable part of German opinion is yet 
reconciled. 

Above all, the dependence on other countries is bow 
absolute. The Germans are at present suppliants to 
the Allies and America for the direct or intermediate 
uses of the world-market. They will be more than 
ever thrown upon the offices of other countries and oon- % 
trnents for essential supplies and services. For 
foreign shipping: for all the commodities we muat 
remember in detail— for imported iron-ore, notv that 
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the Lorraine deposits are gone,* though even before 
they needed some of the special quality of Swedish 
ore; for wool from Australasia, and cotton from the 
United States and Egypt; for oil-bearing products* 
chiefly from the British Empire; for mica, tungsten, 
tin, and * zinc # from the same; and for other 
materials from ’the most various quarters — copper, 
gold, nitrates, timber, flax, jute, vegetable fibres, and 
what not. They are petitioners for coffee and tobacco, 
for their pleasures as for their needs. 

That is their position, reviving the old rankling feel- 
ings. In the eighteenth century, it was a position 
brilliantly lamented — if one may use such a phrase — 
by Justus Moser, whom Goethe called that “splendid 
incomparable man ” and a “ German Franklin.” Envy 
and animosity, on similar grounds, date from Frederick 
the Great and Kant himself as against Britain. These 
feelings turned against the United States also during 
the ’nineties, and especially after the Cuban War. Up 
to that event it was confidently believed that the United 
States was inapt for the use of arms in international 
affairs, and would be unable to maintain for long the 
Monroe Doctrine. It was hoped that South America 
would fall, naturally, into the Teutonic sphere of 
influence. For it was assumed that the whole world 
would be divided between three or four super- 
Powers — when “the twentieth century would belong 
to the Germans,” as General von Liebert put it. 

Let us not think for a moment that such thoughts 
were associated only with Hohenzollermsm, 
Junkerism, and militarism, and must disappear of 
themselves if Germany becomes an advanced demo- 
cracy. Patriotic and democratic feeling .alike were 
saturated with such thoughts in the time of Friedrich 
List and the early days of the Zollverein. They 
coloured intensely German revolutionary emotions in 
1848. Hence a man like Friedrich Naumann, a fervent 
social reformer and democrat of sorts, has been an 
equally fervent pan-German apostle. # For the same 
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reasons masses pf* German Socialists, or those voting 
Socialist, are sfill pan-Germans at heart. Any nation 
whatever in the same position would have similar 
feelings. They can only be mitigated and reconciled 
with 4he world’s common interest and with the per- 
petuation of peace if, under the auspices* of the 
League of Nations, there are some new arrangements 
making the German people, after the period of tran- 
sition, and under the ordered peace-system, as sure of 
imported supplies as other peoples are of theirs. 

If British statesmen are wise in this respect they 
will try to set the foremost example of sane, far- 
sighted policy. Germany ought to be guaranteed — 
and ought to be able to feel that she has been firmly 
guaranteed— her due share of the world’s raw pro- 
ducts, so long as she remains on good behaviour. It 
ought to be made her positive interest to be a willing 
and active associate in the League of Nations. 
Nothing is more desirable than that character in a 
New Germany. In that character she ought to have 
scope, even for the recovery of an honest pride. 

Inter-Allied co-operation, as improved in the 
last year of the war, suggests the true method. 
We have seen how the representatives of Britain and 
the United States, of France, and Italy met on the 
Programme Committees to estimate resources for 
twelve months ahead and to decide on allocation. 
Neutral delegates, when necessary, were called in for 
special discussion. 

In the same way, there would be constituted under 
the League of Nations a Supreme Economic Council 
with its Departments or Boards for Raw Materials, 
Food, Shipping. Germany would, of course, be reprej 
sented fully, and the smaller nations would choose 
their representatives from panels. There would be 
common consultation on estimated needs, with recom- 
mendations to the respective^ Governments as regards 1 
supply so far as circumstances • called for such 
recommendation. As in the war, Programme Com- 
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mittees of experts would be set up for each main own* 
modity or related group. These wouhTbe, in the least 
case, amongst the most interesting and sugges- 
tive of expert bodies. They would be signally inform- 
ing and useful for all the Governments concerned. 
Their international consultations would throw a new 
light on many commercial problems to the advantage 
of every country. Their proceedings would be a com- 
mercial form of open diplomacy, and more practicable 
than the other sort. Resources would be calculated, 
requirements adjusted. For the twelve months ahead, 
as in the war-settlements between the Allies, or for 
whatever longer period might be chosen, Germany 
would be guaranteed her share of the estimated 
exportable surpluses of the world, subject^ of 
course, to the modifications affecting lall cpncerned 
that it might be advisable to make at intermediate 
meetings. 

If in respect of any of the raw materials wanted a 
shortage were shown by comparison with the quantities 
available, there would follow definite suggestion and 
action for the further development of the world’s re- 
sources. Immeasurable things can be done in that 
sense as will be shown. 

This would be a novel method indeed, but our war- 
experience has shown it to be workable, and, in con- 
nection with a League of Nations, its moral effect on 
Germany would be enormous. It would make the new 
system of international co-operation and goodwill a 
reality and a security. It may be objected that the 
effect would be only moral. Not so, but let us consider 
moral effect. Is it not the case that everything de- 
pends upon the psychic outcome of the substantial 
factors of life in all countries ? The ultimate results 
of economic conditions on the feeling of peoples will 
do more than anything $lse to determine, during the 
next decades of the twentieth century, whether there 
is to be enduring peace or renewed war. We shall see 
better in later pages how the proposal made in this 
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lection would Ije Reinforced by other provisions so as 
to strengthen 0 all Idle scheme of practical policy 
required to solve the problem of the economic 
future of the German race. It is one of the world’s 
fundamental problems. Any measures must be boldly 
and broadly devised, * if we want them to e have a 
chance of acting with the success dejnande*d for the 
lasting stability of a new peace-system. Under the 
system of standing consultation and guaranteed 

3 lies, German industrial organisation would work 
confidence. The German industrial masses would 
feel that their livelihood was safe and their social pro- 
gress secured to the fullest extent for which any inter- 
national arrangements can provide. 

Simultaneously, there would be more surety against 
war, beoause vastly more to encourage the feelings 
and convictions making the preservation of peace 
seem as much the natural element of well-being 
for # whole peoples as is the vital air to the individuals 
who breathe it. The more, in these conditions, the 
industrial life of Central Europe developed, the more 
completely would it be subject to the potency of the 
economic interdict or boycott, and to the dread of it. 
The stronger would be the means of controlling, by the 
authority of the League of Nations, any movements 
threatening reversion to war-instincts and war- 
plans. 

It may be necessary to guard against misrepresenta- 
tion or even perversion of what is here suggested. The 
proposal in this section must be taken for what it is, 
instead of for what it is not. We are not for a moment 
so insane a s to suggest control of international trade 
and shipping by the Supreme Economic Council of the* 
League of Nations or by any of the subsidiary 
economic departments. The suggestion is for a con- 
sultative organisation- -like that on wljich the British 
Empire itself has come to depend — and not for a 
direct executive system. Whaf is contemplated here, 
as in many political activities of the League* of 
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Nations, is “ a new way of workijig together ” by con- 
sent, so as to arrive at solutions by means of voluntary 
adjustment. 

The economic life and needs of each of the various 
nations would be passed in review and compared by 
their representatives in Council. Each main com- 
modity, or closely-related group of commodities, re- 
quired by the importing countries would be dealt with 
separately, as was done during the war. If there 
were “ abundance ” — to use a favourite word of the 
Arab story-tellers — in every respect and for all, there 
could only Be unanimous report that the situation was 
satisfactory and dispersal in general good humour 
pending n£xt meetings. If there were disclosed a 
coming shortage of any raw material* so as to cause 
unemployment in any country or to cut oft its fair 
expectation of progress, that would be another matter. 
Report of the difficulty and practical suggestions for 
remedy would be made by the Programme Com- 
mittees to the Supreme Economic Council of the 
League. This latter body would communicate with 
the Governments of the sovereign nations best able to 
develop in their territories the supplies required. In 
most cases organisation would be set to work by these 
separate Governments and the supplies needed to 
cover the demand would generally be forthcoming. 

The working of the system would probably be .im- 
proved by altering the war-practice of the Allies and 
America on the Programme Committees when they 
estimated their respective requirements for twelve 
months ahead. In peace-time an estimate of the needs 
f of consuming countries for imports of raw materials 
‘ and food might well be based on annual averages for 
three years forward. That would give the fair cer- 
tainty that, with respect to any commodity where 
the world-supply seemed likely to come short, the yield 
with fair certainty could be increased within two 
or three.years in some part or parts of the earth so as 
to satisfy or overhaul the demand. If it could not be 
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done, Germany, Jike pvery other member of the League, 
would know the reason. No imputation of selfish 
mercantilism could lie against the great colonial 
Powers. 

From this system the British Dominions' overseas 
would probably gain as much as any consuming nation. 
They would gain by continued, defihite expert sug- 
gestion as to the ways and means by which their 
natural resources could be increased for the need 
and use of the peoples who are importers of food and 
raw materials. No country would benefit more by such 
a process than Great Britain. The development of 
South America would be stimulated in the same way 
by a Pan-American Economic Council, led by the 
United States, in touch with the Supreme Economic 
Council of the League of Nations and always furnished 
with the recommendations of its Programme Commit- 
tees. Opinion in France would widely favour a plan 
o£ this kind. Germany would profit also; but that 
Germany, as well as other countries, should profit 
largely and surely under such a system would be one of 
its main purposes. War is fundamentally a form of 
international competition. We have to replace that 
evil more and more — if we have the real will to peace 
— by the extending practice and more confirmed habit 
of international co-operation. 

Consultation and suggestion between the represen- 
tatives of different countries must admittedly play the 
chief part in the political working of the League. It 
is as necessary, and would be still more effective, on 
the economic side. 

The citizens of a regenerated Germany, throwing in 
its lot altogether with a new peace-system under the 
League of Nations, must feel that though without the 
world-empire they have failed to gain by the utmost 
effort of the old war-method, they cjm be associated 
on equal terms with that economic system of the 
League which would influence* the whole world's work. 
That the Gerrfian race shall remain relatively the 
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pariahs of world-economics, so far aV concerns their 
industrial dependence on supplies of food and raw 
material from territories under other flags — from the 
British Pominions, the United States, South America, 
Russia and Siberia — that is irreconcilable with the 
spirit or interests of a permanent peace-system. 

Objections may be numerous. We can even imagine 
them to be as thick as locusts. If a separate volume 
could be devoted to this one section, they all could be 
answered. But let us take three. First, it will be said 
that in case of shortage of any commodity there would 
be a risk of having to reduce British supplies to meet 
German or other needs. The answer is that it could 
not happen. The system would be voluntary. There 
would be the same open market for world-supplies of 
raw materials as has hitherto for the most part pre- 
vailed, except where German or other syndicates, as 
in the case of several metals, acquired a control 
amounting to a “ corner.” The great object would *be 
to consider ways and means of developing resources 
and yield in the producing countries to meet the fair 
need of all consuming countries. Next, it will be said 
that most demands, and especially German, would be 
exaggerated. The answer is that the Programme Com- 
mittees, as in the war, would be technically expert 
bodies, thoroughly acquainted with every ramification 
of any trade or manufacture concerned. They would 
have all the data before them. Sifting ably, as in the 
war, they would get to know to a hair the real require- 
ments of every nation. Thirdly, it will be said that the 
Germans would use the system for bumptious meddling 
or for attempts at more sinister mischief -making. That 
would break up the system. We may be convinced on 
the contrary, that the Germans, while, of course, seek- 
ing their real interest in (the system— and that is desir- 
able— would be Ihe last to break up what it would be 
so much to their ‘advantage to maintain. 5 

Tlie central race in Europe must have normal out- 
lets, or compression must make it a volcanic agency.. 
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To suppose thfct it can be dealt with permanently by 
mere compression and repression is like proposing to 
keep Vesuvius quiet for ever by trying to fill up tne 
crater. 

We must learn to regard the earth in these matters 
as one place. It is a place capable of yielding, under 
better management, enough for all nations — as for all 
individuals — without need of resorting again to 
human-killing as part of a competitive scramble for 
advantages which can be far better furnished and 
better secured by “ a new way of working together ” 
in peace. 

So much for the substantial factors. But those who 
disparage moral effect do not understand any aspect 
of true statesmanship or of politics, national or inter- 
national. 

Let us remember Bismarck’s imponderabilia. 
Statesmen well know that they are constantly as im- 
portant as anything concrete and tangible that can 
weigh in the scales. The inward psychology of peoples 
by an indefinable process is constantly working out 
towards practical and formidable expression. Has 
not the whole astounding apparatus of material civili- 
sation around us been evolved from imponderables in 
the mind of man? It is on the psychology of the 
German mind that we have to work to bring about 
lasting assurance for a more satisfactory world when 
our present day has passed. A reasonable guarantee 
by the Economic Council of the League of Nations of 
Germany’s fair estimated share of exportable sur- 
pluses of food and raw materials would profoundly 
influence for the better the whole political mentality 
of that people. It is worth trying, and it can be done. 
It would work both ways. It would be part of the 
world’s security for peace, as well as of German 
security for welfare . 
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III —Equal Opportunity and t\e Opm Boor for All 
Nations as Regards Several of the Great Regions 
of the World Supplying Raw Material ( Partly 
Food also ) and Requiring Development. 

We must still carry our view forward beyond the 
transition and contemplate such an extended period as 
elapsed between the previous greater wars. From 
that standpoint we pass now to a question which, if 
the Paris Congress cannot settle it, will assuredly have 
to be faced by the League itself at no distant date. 
This question, closely connected with the previous one, 
bristles with immediate difficulties which time and 
circumstance may remove. But it must be thoughtfully 
considered now. It ought to be provisionally adjusted 
if it cannot be finally settled yet. 

It has been said already that if Germany becomes 
a wholly willing and helpful member of the peaee- 
system her people must have every fair chance and 
hope. On this condition, the present punishment must 
be accepted by the victorious peoples as a real expia- 
tion without any thought of inflicting successive 
sentences for the same crime, great as it has been. The 
punishment, too, is very great. There has been down- 
fall, humiliation, sweeping deprivation of territories. 
The indemnities, if confined to the minimum, will 
be of unexampled weight. All the more because of 
these things a regenerated Germany will have to be 
given scope for the recovery of equal pride as well 
as of a prosperity real enough not to be likely staked 
again on war. Sooner or later we must go further than 
this. There must be a wider field than the narrow 
European bounds for German energy and brains. This 
must be provided by methods not only compatible 
with the peace-system, but giving it further strength 
c and stability. Itr will be ‘wise for the Peace Congress 
or the League to give the German people one especial 
nope. • It must be contingent, of course, on good con- 
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duct, but then realisable with certainty after whatever 
term of probationary years may be fixed. 

The gross fantasies of the German expansionists 
have revolted civilised intelligence. But the collapse 
of nfadly exaggerated ambition only exposes the bare 
bedrock of the Central European problem/ Agreed 
that we cannot think for a moment. of restoring the 
German colonies to the German flag. But the 
German race twenty years hence will be a very large 
stock, whether it numbers by that time eighty millions 
or a hundred millions — there is a wide margin of 
doubt, for it may cease to breed as fast as it did, and 
emigration may be an exodus once more. Still, that 
race will be very large in Central Europe. Is it to be 
pent up in its home-limits? Would that not make it 
explosive again? Or turn its whole energies to political 
penetration in one direction, and that the Eastward — 
the least desirable result for the future safe balance 
of the world? Cannot we think of an alternative? 
Cannot we provide sufficient exits for personal enter- 
prise, technical ability, constructive co-operation in 
the undeveloped regions of the earth ? 

Let us look back again, from yet another point of 
view, at the origins of the war. The English-speaking 

S les ruled a quarter of the globe ; the Russians a 
; the Germans not a fiftieth part. Twice as 
large as theirs was the colonial sphere of the Third 
Republic. France after the dehdcle had an immense 
resort like nothing open to her present vanquished 
enemy. The Germans saw with amazement that the 
French after 1871 had created an overseas dominion 
covering far over 3,000,000 square miles, and in the 
main continuous and consolidated, while even Ger- 
many’s smaller possessions were by comparison frag- 
mentary and dispersed.* In these circumstances the 
German desire to freate ^nother world-empire was 
inevitable. Belated in history as was the enterprise^ 
it would probably have been. won in one shape or an- 
other but for . the matchless political blundering of 1 
Bismarck’s successors. 
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The collapse of measureless ambitions has been so 
complete that we have already almost forgotten how 
vivid and tangible they seemed to those who were 
deluded. Up to the last four months of the war, to the 
very triumph of Marshal Foch’s offensive, the German 
people imagined that in one form or another they 
would achieve not only Mittel-Europa, with its Asiatic 
extensions, but Mittel-Afrika as well. They 
assumed that, with solid territorial expansion in 
Europe and Near Asia, they would not only get back 
their tropical colonies, but something bigger. It was 
taken for granted that by exchanging a few discon- 
nected possessions for other territories belonging to 
their colonial neighbours they would create in the 
heart of Africa an interoceanic dominion stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

One need not dwell on the scheme of a Middle 
Empire or Federation stretching from Hamburg to the 
Persian Gulf, if not from the North Cape to Adfen. 
Everyone is familiar with it. Herr Naumann’s book 
on “Mittel-Europa,” which attracted so much atten- 
tion a little while ago, contained no new idea of his 
own. It was only a compact and vigorous re-state- 
ment, with extensions, of the old plan of Pan-Ger- 
manism familiar twenty years ago to every student of 
this question. As we know, William II. once dreamed 
of the partition of China — of a “ Yellow India.” 

Less familiar is the German plan for an “African 
India” — the phrase of Dr. Delbruck, now a chastened 
professor. For our present purposes we must shortly 
recall it. Mr. Edwyn Bevan did a public service 
during the war by providing the translation of Emil 
Eimmermann’s booklet, with an admirable introduc- 
tion showing what a whole group of German Im- 
perialists advocated and for what official men like Dr 
Solf .and Herr Ktihlnfann were working* Herr 
Zunmennann began with an outburst of cynical 

* "The German Empire of Central Africa." Emil Zimmermann, 
. with an introduction by Edwyn Bmn. (Longman*.) 
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candour whicfi is worth remembering. He admitted 
fully that not Britain’s commercial jealousy, but 
Britain’s unbounded commercial tolerance, was the 
remarkable and saving aspect of Germany’s position 
before the war. • • 

• 

“ It is no exaggeration to say that ou* system of protection 
was only possible because tbe Anglo-Saxons put at our dis- 
posal their fields of cheap production across the sea. But they 
did more. They gave admission to our merchants, trade 
agents, commercial establishments everywhere in their broad 
domains, looked friendly on them as long as they were 
modest, and thereby they assisted materially to open markets 
for our industrial products. . . . Our rise depended 

essentially on the English policy of the open door. . . . 

The secret of our success lies, apart from our organisation and 
the training of our working classes, in the fact that England 
and the countries which are the great producers of raw mate- 
rials granted us an open door, allowed us to draw on their vast 
reservoirs of raw materials. If this permission is withdrawn 
we shall be at one stroke once more the Germany of 1880. 
Now England will not let us draw on her store again. Since 
we have grown great she feels us as a troublesome intruder, 
and means to be rid of us. That is the meaning of the war.” 

In gratitude to “the Anglo-Saxons” for this unique 
assistance, Herr Zimmermann showed how Ger- 
many’s Central African Empire would jeopardise them 
all. This evil return for good was an unfortunate 
necessity of political Darwinianism, he admitted; but 
Germany’s economic dependence had to be ended at 
any cost. Even the Middle Empire, from Hamburg to 
the Persian Gulf, would not be enough. There would 
be need of a Middle Africa as well. It would be much 
needed for cotton, rubber, oil seeds, vegetable fats, 
and other valuables. The sound thing would be to 
annex the Azores, Madeira, and Gibraltar *to 
boot. Then both the British Commonwealth and the 
United States would be finely bridled by Germany's 
position in the centre of tlfc earth. # Her world-empire 
would be invulnerable because large black legions* 
counting troqps by the million or so, would be adde d . 
to the Kaisers other armies. All the strategical keys 
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of the world would be in Germailyi hands. The 
French colonial dominion in Nortft ‘Africa would 
be at her mercy. So with Egypt. The entire 
Mohammedan world in Africa, Asia, and the Balkans 
would be united under Germany’s auspices. Her sub’ 
marine b&ses on the Atlantic and Indian Ocean would 
enable British shipping in both to be destroyed. All 
this and more might be gained by one simple device — 
merely by knocking into a whole the Cameroons, 
French Equatorial Africa, Portuguese West Africa, 
the Belgian Congo, Uganda, and British and German 
East Africa. Australia and South Africa would be 
menaced at need, and perhaps India also ; while if the 
United States ever gave trouble again there would be 
a staggering rejoinder. 

“ Perhaps in German Africa an army of a million men 
will be ready to march, and the colony will have its own war 
fleet like Brazil. It will be a valuable ally for South America 
against North American aggressiveness. The United States, 
too, will have to reckon with a country so powerful/ — 
(Zimmermann, p. xxxvi.) 

And again: — 

“By it we tear North and South America asunder. 

. . . German Mittel-Afrika, if demanded by us for a 

great Colonial policy, with far-reaching aims, will force 
South America to come to a decision. . . . You 

Germans in America who wish to remain German pour into 
Africa. ” — (Zimmermann, p. 55.) 


These visions seem, no doubt, like the opium-dreams 
of a man already mad. But something like them was 
entertained by men of more responsible position, who 
believed themselves to be sane and sober. It is the 
renewal in politics of the old German philosophic 
weakness— the proneness to ‘believe that when the 
philosopher had made a synthetic theory of the whole 
universe he had explained* it. Agreed that these im- 
measurable insanities, and others like them, have re- 
volted -all civilised intelligence outside' Germany. Yet 
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the abiding cause from which they sprang we ought 
not to forget when we are looking ahead. These amoi- 
tions— usually accompanied with a touch of contempt 
for mild British ways of treating the natives — give con- 
clusive reason why no colony whatever should be 
handed back to Germany’s control; they (Jo not ab- 
solve us from the duty of thinking out the problem 
they distorted. 

With all its defects, the German stock in Europe 
probably comprises a fifth part of the scientific know- 
ledge and technical ability of the white races, and a 
rather higher proportion of their manufacturing and 
engineering capacity. Though they have lost their 
colonies, and for every reason deserved to lose them, 
they cannot be permanently excluded from something 
like a proportionate part in the organisation and 
equipment of the regions of low development. These 
even in the twentieth century still amount to a quarter 
of the globe. If regular outlets for German vigour 
and high training can be safely made, it would be 
wise and right to provide them. If the Germans are 
unrecognised and shut out as a nation from amongst 
the peoples who enjoy magnificent opportunities in the 
new lands or in the old lands to be renewed, certain 
consequences will follow. To say the least, there will 
be less likelihood of tranquillity in Europe after 
another decade has brought its changes, and when all 
peoples are full of different ideas and emotions than 
those which possess us now. 

Germany will be more effectively a centre of dis- 
turbing ideas the more completely she may be 
restrained from external activities. Her ideas, then, 
might invade, with subversive effect, where her armies, 
in the long run, have been impotent. Her technical, 
professional, and commercial men who want to go 
abroad will enter the m$re numerously into some 
countries and areas the more they are excluded from 
others. If wherever the British flag flies in the world 
this race is to* be warned off without regard to whether 
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it has loyally accepted a new peace-system or not, 
Germans will be particularly anti-British wherever 
they go. We may say, if you please, that on mature 
reflection we desire this to happen. Only let us con- 
sider alternatives, and remember well that, since the 
central race, numbering some 80,000,000, cannot be 
abolished, c our late enemy will have his alternative 
whatever we do. If we decide on balance that German 
enterprise shall not be so widely and generally diffused 
as before, we must not complain if we see it concen- 
trating in the only directions left open to it. These 
may be such as we shall least like. It is the business 
of these pages to consider faithfully the continuing 
factors of things, and not merely the immediate situa- 
tion. Let me repeat that, if the Germans are to be 
made loyal members of the League of Nations, bring- 
ing their efficiency into the common stock, which is 
desirable, they must have room for the recovery of 
equal pride as a people and scope for competent 
energy. 


IV. 


The Ottoman dominions and the former German 
colonies have been held at the disposal of the Peace 
CongresSj where the United States has a full voice. 
It is agreed that, with some exceptions, these terri- 
tories ought to come under the special auspices of the 
League of Nations— to form in fact an estate under the 
sovereignty or suzerainty of the League. The future 
system of government in these areas will require to be 
determined, or at least provisionally settled. There 
are three obvious principles : — 

(1) In Central Africa from ocean to ocean— but 
within limits to be defined north . and south — 
and in all the Middle past, the principle of the 
• open °door, or at least of equal treatment of the * 
goods of all nationalities, should be declared to 
apply permanently no less than to China. This 
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would sweep away amongst the Germans the conten- 
tion with whfoh the whole naval agitation began— 
that there was a risk of practically the whole world 
being closed against Germany by Protectionist 
Poyers. Equal treatment of trade would be guar- 
anteed by the whole League of Nations in areas 
far wider than Germany would have possessed if 
she had realised the most opulent dreams of the 
apostles of Mittel-Europa and Mittel-Afrika. 

(2) Whatever the system of administration 
adopted m Central Africa or the Middle East, or in 
any other region to which the suzerainty of the 
League of Nations will extend, Germany should be 
assured a fixed and fair proportion of the manu- 
factured supplies of a given character— railway, 
mining, and other equipment — in connection 
with public contracts and concessions. This 
again, could be settled through the Economic 
Council of the League of Nations, on which 
Germany would in due time .be represented. 

(3) As to the administrative Government of the 

parts of Africa and of the East under the suzerainty 
of the League of Nations, the question offers more 
variety. Differing systems must doubtless be adopted 
for these two widely-separated regions. They 
resent utterly diverse conditions. The suzerainty 
of the League by no means implies in any given 
area the mixed control which is never so good 
for the progress of the territory and its inhabitants 
as the single management of one competent nation. 
Hence the League may be expected to choose one 
particular nation as its administrative mandatory 
in any one region or area* # 

There is no doubt that Central Africa, considering 
the character of its waterways, of the through-rail- 

• « 

* These pages were written some time before the Pafig CoDgress hafl incor- 
porated the mandatory system into the first covenant of the League. In the 
Writer's opinion South-West Africa and New Guinea ought to have been 
omitted from that systejn and annexed to South Afrioa and Australia, • 
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ways Chat are needed, and of other f conditions in the 
age of aerial traffic, would gain* immensely from the 
economic point of view by being handled as a whole. 
General Botha and General Smuts are in every way 
qualified to take a chief hand in the settlement of this 
issue. If mid-Africa is to remain divided under half 
a dozen Governments, they ought at least to join in 
establishing a Special Conference, with regular meet- 
ings, through which their methods of administration, 
their communications, and their policy of economic 
development might be co-ordinated. 

Germans would hardly have any administrative 
posts for a definite time. Still less for the first term of 
years could Germany be an administrative mandatory 
of the League in any area to which the arrangements 
of the Paris Congress would apply. 

But again the prospect in this direction need not 
be, and ought not to be, absolutely closed to Germany. 
The Peace Congress opens a new system. The League 
itself when a fully-constituted World-Partnership 
could review the management of its estates at intervals 
of five or ten years. If Germany, after the necessary 
testing period, showed a good record and gave pro- 
mise of being a thoroughly trustworthy member and 
promoter of the peace-system, the veto on Ger- 
mans as administrators, and even on Germany 
as a mandatory, might be removed. There would, 
of course, be stroiig objection to the return of 
the Germans even ten years hence to the sole con- 
trol of any area they formerly ruled. The natives 
would misunderstand what had happened, imagining 
that the Teuton had won mysterious triumphs 
somewhere, and that other white faces had beer 
abased before him. But solutions might be managed 
In any case it would be ''wise for the Peaoe Congress 
to keep open' ultimate possibilities of severa 
kinds pending future * development of tne League 
tf Nations. In a .word, a provisional non-Germai 
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administration o*f the enemy’s former colonies in mid- 
Africa ought to’be created, for a term of years, but no 
final distribution should yet be made. 

The question of the Middle East is more critical. 
To (Sail it supremely important for the world as a whole 
is no exaggeration. ‘It is in several ways proportion- 
ately more difficult. Pan-German ambition in this 
direction has been shattered. The real control of the 
Turks even in Thrace and Anatolia — even over their 
own fate as well as over the non-Turkish races — has 
been irrevocably ended. So far as concerns Ottoman 
influences, the Young -Turks are still the real forffe 
behind the change of scene ; and they are as deep as 
ever in political and financial intrigue. On no terms 
whatever can they be trusted ; and yet their fatalistic 
race, though led to ruin by the Committee of Union 
and Progress, is wholly incapable at present of any- 
thing better. Some new and honest and efficient 
regime must be substituted. The nature of the 
regime set up may go very far to determine 
whether the peace of the world is likely to be 
preserved ' until the twentieth century is half 
through. _ Various projects suggested have not stood 
examination, and the choice has been narrowed down 
to two practical solutions. The decision depends 
largely, and perhaps wholly, on what the United States 
intends. America is in face of the coming unimport- 
ance of the Atlantic as a separating medium. Is 
America to undertake henceforth an equal share of 
work and responsibility for the better management of 
the Old World and of the world at large? This is one 
of the vital tests of American policy. What, then, are 
the two solutions ?’ The momentous answer is that tjje 
alternative means : — 

Either— (1) partitioh of the Middle East into a~ 
number of spheres binder as many different 
countries — the United States*for one, we must* 
at least hope, as well as Britain, France, Italy, 
Greece: • 
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or (2) the consolidated protectorate and 
administration of the Middle East by the United 
States. 

We shall see that in its bearing both on the whole . 
peace-system of the League of Nations and on the 
welfare of the infinitely significant regions and popula- 
tions concerned the second plan is far preferable. Sur- 
prising, or even startling, as it still seems to the 
majority of conventional politicians everywhere, some - 
of the best American thinkers are already converted 
to it, and this for very plain and forcible reasons. - 

Remember what the Middle East has meant in past 
history, what it must mean in future, what it must 
mean for war or peace. It is the cradle of civilisation, 
and holds strategical keys of three continents. Pan- 
German ambition, in this direction, linked up with 
the interests of Magyar, Bulgar, and Young Turkish 
ascendency, was one of the two chief causes of Arma- 
geddon. But the disposal of the sick man’s property 
had been the cause of other wars fo'r two hundred years 
before. It will be the certain motive of yet other wars 
to come, unless a quite different kind of solution than 
what hitherto has been usually contemplated is adopted 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. This 
question contributed largely to bring on the war 
of 1812. As Napoleon said, with reference to 
Alexander, “ After all, the question is : Who shall have 
Constantinople ? ” We must remember that the mighty 
. organism which was Russia will not always remain 
convulsed and impotent, but will surely recover. The 
Western Allies and America would make a fatal error 
not to reckon well with that contingency. A mistake 
would throw a re-united Russia into the arms of a 
united German race. The Consequences would upset, 
like a house of cards, all«the pretty arrangements and. 

‘ fond hopes of the present Peace Congress. 

For this grave' reasoh the first suggested solution 
would be profoundly unsatisfactory and dangerous. 
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Yet we have-, .with France and Italy, certain agree- 
ments to which,* as scatter of course, we shall adhere 
if France and Italy think well in their own interests to 
enforce these agreements. Let us see what this might 
mean. Arabia would come under British^auspices. 
Mesopotamia would come, as a matter of course, under 
British administration. Palestine also, unless America 
consented to act there in the way which it would be 
wise for us to encourage. Syria would go to France, 
where ardent colonial circles are as deeply moved on 
the question as if “ Partant pour la Syrie ” were still a 
national anthem. There is the difficulty about 
Damascus, which France strongly claims, yet which 
our Arab Allies, as all men know, believed themselves 
to have won, and desire for every reason of tradition 
and situation more than they want any city except 
Mecca or Medina. Thrace and the Ionian fringe of 
Asia might well be entrusted to Greece, whose just 
interests in this respect must, in any event, be very 
definitely met. The rest of Anatolia proper, and not 
only its southern coast-provinces, might fall to Italy, 
whose hundreds of thousands of emigrants could very 
largely be directed there'. It would be delicate indeed 
to choose even a temporary mandatory for Armenia if 
the United States declined to act there or anywhere. 

A refusal of the United States to act in any adminis- ' 
trative capacity whatever can hardly be conceived. 
That would mean the abandonment by America of any 
real care for the preservation of a world-peace. There 
is at least the special case of Constantinople. In view 
of European jealousies and the ultimate revival of 
Russia, it would be undesirable in the last degree/ that 
any Power but the United States should become 
responsible— during a provisional though extended 
period— for Constantinople as for the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus opened to free /navigation. We (jannot 
doubt that the United Stated, if strofigly urged by the * 
Allies, would take over, as well, thd administration of 
Armenia. Also the associations both of Christians 
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and Jews with the Holy Lancl . f would make 
an American protectorate of Palestine a prospect 
appealing strongly to the American mind when vividly 
presented, despite all the objection to entanglements 
and dreajl of irksome commitments in the Old World 
which are •still so strong amongst the older generation 
in both political parties across the Atlantic. Consent 
by the United States to administer Constantinople 
and the Straits, Armenia and Palestine, would be an 
epoch-marking step in itself, and would mitigate the 
immediate disadvantages and ultimate dangers of par- 
tition. But it would not be enough. Sooner or later 
Russia will want her place in these regions side by 
side with other Powers. There is nothing more neces- 
sary for the Peace Congress than to keep that 
contingency in mind, if the old conventional diplomatic 
ideas of partition and annexation are not to prevail, 
even after Armageddon. 

Far better would be the bolder and more compre- 
hensive plan of making the United States for an 
extended provisional term — which in the future the 
League of Nations, with Russia's consent as an effective 
member, would probably renew — the trustee of civili- 
sation in the Middle East as a whole. All the essentially 
inter-connected and intermixed problems of develop- 
ment, transport, public order in that region — railways, 
flying services, motor services, irrigation, mining, the 
relations of races and creeds — could thus be dealt with 
under admirable auspices, technical and moral. A 
notable article in a recent issue of that indispensable 
political quarterly, “ The Round Table," put the case at 
its highest, and showed, in particular, how the long 
Work of American missionaries in the Middle East has 
prepared the way and gained, for the United States well 
in advance a fullness of the necessary experience : — 

Her very detachment renders her an ideal custodian of the 
Dardanelles. For*exactly similar reasons, her task in preserving 
tha autonomy of Armenia, Arabia, and Persia will be easier than 
if it remained in our hands. Her vast Jewish population pre* 
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eminently fits *her to protect Palestine. Her position between 
India and Etirdpe removes all our objections to the railway 
development which these regions require. The last is one which 
she understands better than ourselves; and her knowledge of 
irrigation is second only to our own. Above all, she has the 
capital for these works, while we, with less than half her popula- 
tion, will be hard put to it to find enough for the v^ territories 
we already control. Nor can America plead that she lacks 
knowledge. As a matter of fact, Robert College and the American 
Mission in the Near East have given her a preponderant share of 
public'spirited men with a first-hand knowledge of theBe 
regions.” 

In the newest phase of all the changing ages — from 
Constantine to Mahomet the Conqueror, and from him 
perhaps to President Wilson— Constantinople ought to 
be still the seat of the wide controlling authority which 
has always belonged to it. After centuries of derelic- 
tion there would enter now an organising power in the 
modern world corresponding to that of Rome in the 
ancient. There would be a more humane and benefi- 
cent regime than has ever yet existed in the cradle 
alike of general civilisation and of the religions of 
Christian, Jew, and Moslem. If America were ready, 
it would be much to the interest of France and Italy 
to agree. Their prime interest is that America should 
become a full guarantor of the general peace system 
and a full participant in its working. It would be to 
the interest of Greece. M. Venizelos could make, with 
America, the best arrangements regarding Thrace and 
the Ionian fringe, and would have then by far the best 
security for them. 

It would be no less to British interests. It would 
help to bring about a working fellowship between the 
English-speaking peoples. It is not a valid objection, 
from a commercial point of view, that America’s 
position on the Bosphorus might much increase her 
influence on the world’s grain supplies, oil supplies, 
and even shipping. Anyone who thinks it out must 
come to the conclusion that the American custody of 
tin Straits, with all its commercial consequences, 
would b$ far better for us and other nations tnan any 
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more uncertain or challenging custody. With nearly 
a quarter of the world for the British Commonwealth, 
as a whole, to administer, the United Kingdom cannot 
desire to add unavoidably by one inch to the enormous 
commitments which, in the new circumstances, 'will 
tax to the* utmost our stock of administrative ability 
and our financial means. Goodwill and common-sense 
make us ready to hand over to the United States, and 
only to the United States, much to which we would 
otherwise have first claim. We cannot want to be 
fenced into a position which would be only, weakened 
by the enlargement, and yet would be too likely to 
make us a chief object of the future jealousies of the 
world. 

Above all, when we look to the future 
there is yet another consideration. America, as 
trustee for Constantinople and the Middle East, 
would appear there and act there as the 
best practical friend and helper of Russia. 
The United States could work far more effectively 
for the reconstruction of Russia from the Black Sea 
than from the side of Vladivostok alone. 

In every way this plan opens to America practical 
and moral opportunities as magnificent as could be 
offered to a people. It would do as much as any 
influence conceivable to promote international co- 
operation for the better political and economic man- 
agement of the world. 

We next come to its bearing on the German aues- 
tion. This plan for the Middle East would conduce, 
more than any other arrangement— -more than any 
scheme which can be devised for Middle Africa— 4o 
give the desirable scope for the recovery of equal pride 
and full opportunity by a Germany thoroughly recon- 
ciled to throwing in its lot with the peace-system. A 
wider « outlet for con^etent • energy would be 
opened to its people, yet with solid security for 
the general interest of nations within the League. 
Qerman railway and mining engineers would find 
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employment under the American protectorate of 
the Middle East. Even in the immediate future 
their knowledge of the region and the work would 
be useful. As a matter of fact, since the Armisti'oe 
all whe have inspected the sections of the Bagdad 
line cut and tunnelled through the Taurus Moun- 
tains— an achievement which some of ’our own 
experts used to declare would always be impossible — 
have found them splendidly audacious and able feats 
of construction ; and the Gerjnan engineers are to be 
retained as a matter of course “ for some time at least,” 
which may be taken to signify all the permanency of 
the provisional. For us to recognise all this would be 
one means of disarming anti-British feeling amongst 
^ large numbers of German- Americans. In this way, 
again, the vital purpose of promoting in every way 
closer working relations between the United States and 
Britain would be facilitated. The broadest and most 
reconciling ideas for the world at large on our part are 
afso the soundest policy. Nor is it less important that 
for the United States to become warden of the Middle 
East would better still further every prospect that 
good behaviour can open to the German race in 
Europe. 

By these arrangements under the League of Nations 
that race would have a valuable substitute for its 
vanished dreams of Empire. At the same time the 
substitute would be entirely safe for the world. The 
German race would have interdependence with secu- 
rity; and not only that, but fair scope for trade and 
enterprise overseas. It would have— (1) a practical 
guarantee through the Economic Councils of the 
League for its imported supplies of food and rajv , 
material; (2) an open door and equal treatment 
for its exports in • Middle Africa and the 
Middle East as in China', (3) a guaranteed pro- 
portion of the supply of Machinery and manufae- • 
ture required by public contracts both in Middle 
Afri<?a and the Middle East; (4) continued scope 
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in the Middle East at least for individual enter- 
prise ; and (51 the prospect that h frde* and peaceful 
Germany mignt be admitted by a future Special Con- 
gress of the League to a direct part in the managerial 
of these matters. • 

Consistently with the continued peace of the world 
in the next generation there is no alternative for the 
administration of the Ottoman territories and for the 
former German colonies in general but the mandatory 
system under the suzerainty and supervision of the 
League. The principle ought not to be so rigidly 
applied as to admit no exceptions. There can be no dis- 
pute that in the special circumstances of South-West 
Africa and New Guinea the best practical course would 
have been to allow their annexation to the South 
African Union and Australian Commonwealth ^respec- 
tively, which have as near an interest in these regions 
as the United States has in the Panama zone. In any 
case, for these exceptions, mandates would have to Ip 
incorporation under another name — the equivalent of 
a ninety-nine years’ lease. But annexations in the old 
way throughout the Middle East and Middle Africa, to 
the exclusion for ever of Russia and of Germany, if the 
peace were maintained, could only mean in the long run 
the disruption of the League and the death of the peace. 

It is certain that unless we consider well not only 
what the positions of Germany and of Russia are now, . 
but what those positions may be twenty or thirty years 
hence, the foundations of a new order will not be safely 
laid. Politics and economics must be alike regarded 
in any programme that can be framed. This part of 
the economic basis of the League is a main condition 
of c the world’s political stability. Nothing in the work 
of c the Paris Congress can have more far-reaching con- 
sequence for good or evil, and it will not be well for 
mankind if that work is* marre(J by any blurring 
passion'or myopic interest of the hour. 
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AIRWAYS, RAILWAYS, RIVERWAYS AND SEAWAYS I POLI- 
TICAL AND TECHNICAL REASONS MEAN A WHOLLY NEW 
EPOCH IN COMMUNICATIONS : UNAVOIDABLE NECES- 
SITY FOR MORE COMMON MANAGEMENT : TRAFFIC IS 
STRONGER THAN TREATIES : THE AERIAL REVOLUTION 
BRINGS PEOPLES AND CONTINENTS FAR CLOSER : 

‘ “ CHANGE AT CAIRO ” : A UNIVERSAL AIR-UNION AS 

INEVITABLE AS THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION : ALL 
OTHER COMMUNICATIONS LARGELY INFLUENCED : 
INTERNATIONALISED RIVERS AND WATERWAYS IN 
THE NEW EUROPE : EXAMPLE OF THE DANUBE COM- 
MISSION : THE COMING RAILWAY-ERA : FROM 
CHARING CROSS TO CALCUTTA, SHANGHAI OR 
CAPETOWN : TRANSCONTINENTAL SYSTEMS IN THE 
“ OLD WORLD ” AS IN THE UNITED STATES : MARITIME 
TRADE, EQUAL COMPETITION, AND COASTAL RESTRIC- 
TIONS : A TRAFFIC COMMISSION OF THE LEAGUE AS A 
CHIEF MEANS FOR ORGANISING COMMON INTERESTS 
AND DEVELOPING THE. WORLD’S PROSPERITY UNDER A 
PEACE-SYSTEM. 


• 

General imagination is no doubt often in advance of 
fact, but sometimes lags behind it, and this is the case 
now in a way for which there is perhaps no parallel. 
The new mastery of the air* would h'ave won tfie war 
had it continued, and had other meUns failed. It will 
revolutionise the factors of the peace, Its effects will 
277 
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work through and through the world’s economics and 
politics alike, altering or transforming every aspect 
of them. In the air are no frontier-posts, or Customs 
houses, or breaks of railway gauge; and by the air 
most men who travel will be able to reach the chief 
cities of ‘their foreign neighbours, even those at two 
removes of countries, quicker than any person could 
journey from London to Edinburgh before 1914. 

The League of Nations was regarded as the most 
impossible system. It has become instead the only 
possible system. So great is the certainty of practical 
change in coming conditions of our lives. Had no 
League been proposed for peace-purposes, the new 
kind of traffic would compel Governments to nego- 
tiate for more administrative unity and to enter 
into closer and wider international arrangements 
concerning the world’s communications by all 
■ elements. In this direction, also, the Con- 
gress of Vienna led the way by the declara- 
tions in its Final Act upon the freedom of navigation 
on certain rivers like the Rhine, bordered by different 
States. From this followed in due course the Danube 
Commission. We have seen how largely the world’s 
posts and telegraphs, and continental railways, and 
motor-cars were regulated before the war by inter- 
national conventions. We have also seen how identical 
shipping legislation has been promoted by the volun- 
tary conferences of the shipping interests represented 
on the International Maritime Committee. But now 
enter the endless innovations of air traffic. It not 
only demands by itself international regulations more 
imperatively than any other form of intercourse, hut 
it changes all previous questions connected with cross- 
(jontinental or inter-Continental transport. As has 
already been pointed out, the promiscuous uncove- 
uanted traffic of nations* through each other’s air 
* would 'make private existence intolerable and breed 
discord between peoples. Had no general League of 
Nations been created, another specific -League on the 
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f ie-tfar model # ^ould have had to be formed: a 
faiversal Air-Union® would have been as essential as 
the Universal Postal Union. 

• I. — Airways. 

Much as has been written on the progress of human 
flying, we may say with entire certainty that its signifi- 
cance is not grasped by one person in a thousand. Its 
war-actualities were either veiled or our attention 
was distracted from them. Its peace-activities are 
busily preparing, but not yet obvious. Most people 
cannot well realise in advance that this agency — physi- 
cally the first super-national agency — is about to open a 
wholly new era in human life. Especially in many 
aspects of international affairs it is by far the most 
revolutionary means that ever operated. 

The extent of our present subject is comparable — 
mpst humbly be it said— with that of the “Wealth of 
Nations.” No writer who brings economics and aero- 
nautics into connection can have the impiety to forget 
one of the most famous and questionable metaphors of 
Adam Smith. He imagined that if there could be 
waggon-ways in the air a country might be enabled to 
convert “ a great part of its highways into good pas- 
tures and cornfields, and thereby to increase very con- 
siderably the annual produce of its land and labour.” 
A very distinguished French commentator adds— if we 
remember rightly— that if France could cultivate the 
area now occupied by her roads she would add a million 
acres to her agriculture. We now know that traffic by 
one medium only increases traffic by other means 
instead of displacing it. But in Adam Smith’s tiiye 
human flight was thought to be about as impossible, 
shall we say, as we of to-day think the notions of those 
men of science who are exports in the chemistry of the 
colloids and dream of making somfe day by artificial* 
means living beings in the laboratory. 

; Now the recent miracle is already a commonplace, 
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and its almost measureless significance is obscured by 
the momentary causes which delay acfifevement in civil 
! life comparable with the effects in war. Steadily m 
these pages we have distinguished between the “ snort 
, views’ 1 required for the Transition and the “long 
views ” Essential to any useful* thought upon lasting 
peace. Our island has one of the worst climates for 
aviation. Fog in winter, until science overcomes the 
drawback, will hinder regular services even between 
London and Paris. Civil experience in what may be 
called normal aeronautics has to be gained like war 
experience. There may be an interval of disappoint- 
ment— of delay in accomplishing the bigger purposes. 
So much for the “ short views.” Two or three years 
may be required to realise popular expectations of 
regular flights to America, India, or Australia. But 
. that will pass. Half a decade is nothing when we are 
thinking about the conditions of a durable peace- 
system. It is certain that the new agency within ,a few 
years will radically alter the previous conditions of 
intercourse between nations. 

The idea of a nation as something with a physical 
frontier demarcated from its neighbours is so familiar 
to the minds of men that it seems to them inseparable 
from the bed-rock of their nature. Rather it is like a' 
framework within which their strongest associations 
have been formed. Men and women think of historic 
frontiers as something like the sides of their houses 
or their garden walls or the boundaries of their estates. 
Nations have had abrupt seashores like ours, allowing 
no question about whose sole limits and belongings 
they were ; or else there have been dividing-rivers or 
mountain-crests, or lines of posts set up more or less 
like a political form of wooden railings where the land 
itself showed no distinguishing feature. On either 
hand qf such lines peoplq* have lfved. This side was 
* theirs; that other was their neighbours’; and it made 
the profoundest different to the human mind and 
soul, even unto the literal issues of life and death, 
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Nothing up to now had made any physical change in 
this. Railways had left it unaffected. Now, all life 
is going to be part of a universal medium which ranges 
over all Qf it indifferently without distinction of nations 
or of land and sea; nor does it permit of annexations, 
demarcations, nor fixed national enclosures of any sort. 
It must be used as a universal medium by people of all 
nationalities, no matter whose land they pass over, or 
it cannot be used at all. In the “ Thousand and One 
Nights ” is the best of all stories* of populous realms 
at the bottom of the sea, with ships and fishes plying 
above them; and now all nations are to live at the 
bottom of as deep an element — the aerial sea, full of 
aeroplanes and airships above. 

When the sanguine experts address us on the sub* 
ject, our ideas are so shot through space that we are 
too bewildered to listen. When the more sober experts 
inform us of what is coming we can only listen and be 
dumb. They tell us of aeroplanes that will carry 
mails, documents, books and newspapers to Sydney 
and Melbourne within a week or so at the outset, and 
ultimately in four days. The same machines, for at 
least the same initial uses, and for exceptional pas- 
senger flights, will presently make wing between Lon- 
don and New York in a day either way. 

If the Zeppelins were a failure for fighting purposes, 
they are a peace-triumph. British and other airships 
well-nigh as big as first-class Atlantic liners, and as 
comfortable — offering through plate-glass windows, 
whenever the view may be worth the survey, views to 
beat Pike’s Peak— will cross from Europe to the 
United States in about two and a-half days at 
'most. That they will ultimately be big enough 
to make the circuit of ^ the globe the more sober 
experts do not doubt.* They instance the case 
of the German Zeppelin wtyich went from Bulgaria 
to East Africa and back in four *days altogether, 
without descending. Yet it was* by no means^ a 
latest model of the flying liners. Experiment* with 
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theifl is only in its beginnings. Already it has 
been found that they can stand weather, are as safe 
against fire as a railway train or a passenger steamer, 
and can be moored without sheds. As to another kind 
of craft, ( we are bidden to expect in a few years 'flying 
boats big. enough to stand any sea. 

Turn to the aeroplane. Service between London and 
Paris is already an ordinary thing in spite of weather. 
But for fog it would already seem as natural as the 
parcels-post. Improvements are made every day for 
the larger purposes of our present theme. There are 
already aeroplanes which carry thirty passengers and 
a crew of seven, climb to a height of ten thousand feet, 
travel at the rate of a hundred miles an hour, and 
fly twelve hundred miles without a stop. Throughout 
the air over all the world there will be trunk-routes— 
on settled lines because they will depend so much on 
facilities organised at intervals on the ground below — 
with ramifications in all directions. For purposes*- of 
ready intercourse the whole British Empire will become 
a practicable and even limited proposition. It will 
have far more rapid communication between its most 
distant parts than the British Islands possessed 
between theirs in Chatham’s day. So will the world. 

For air-purposes Cairo will be the Clapham June, 
tion of a hemisphere. You will “ Change at Cairo ” for 
either India or Cape Town, as you please. Now, when 
the United States and Great Britain can read each 
other’s newspapers with a mere day’s delay; when 
men in South America, South Africa, Australia, India 
and China can get the full European news no more 
than a week old and send their own as fast; there 
needs no more saying that a wholly new era is opening 
not only in international life in the narrower sense, 
but in cross-Continental and inter-Continental connec- 
tions;,. and that this mugt have ‘an effect on politics 
as great as followed from the discovery of America 
or the French Revolution, or the introduction of 
machine-industry, or from stfeam and "electricity. But' 
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that is a modesajte statement. None of these had the 
influence in creating the sense of a common life between 
nations that aerial traffic must bring about. 

Carried on anyhow merely by private agencies 
and persons, the thipg would be intolerable. Its 
progress would be checked by its own confusion. It 
must of necessity be organised in accordance with 
settled international law and in connection with the 
most elaborate system of common international 
administration that has ever yet been devised or found 
necessary. There will be needed at intervals along the 
ground under the chief airways, aerodromes, landing 
places, repairing shops and wireless installations. 
An International Meteorological Office, long de- 
manded # by scientists, will become an institution as 
useful to mankind as Greenwich Observatory to the 
British part of it, and the sooner it is established the 
better. But that is only one important detail of the 
common arrangements necessary for largely unified 
and wholly co-ordinated air-management. The future 
organisation and expansion of flying services will neces- 
sarily be backed by Governments. As between the 
Western European Allies official traffic is already 
international. But it is not yet freely opened to private 
citizens, and cannot be so opened until the different 
countries agree upon uniform conditions and a com- 
mon law. 

Here, then, for the first time in history, understand- 
ing between nations must come even before domestic 
liberty in each of them. The British Government has 
taken the initiative in bringing about an Aircraft Con- 
vention. The articles are drafted. They will be sub- 
mitted to other countries. An International Air Corf 
ference will be held. It js expected that in the first 
half of 1919 a Convention will be settled between the 
principal countries of the world. Eyentually, there- 
after, German civil traffic will pass through British 
air as much French and British through Germap air. 

„ It cannot be* otherwise. This alone would compel 
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a Board of Traffic or Council of f ommjmications to be 
added to the other departments of £he full economic 
system essential to any League of Nations which means 
to be more than a simulacrum or a shadow. Per- 
sonal intercourse between the citizens of groups of 
nations neighbours of each other will become more 
quick and busy and various than ever before. War- 
memories will not be able to prevent this. Men from the 
furthest extremes of all continents will be able to 
reach a common meeting-place within a week, Or 
within ten days at most. 

This must have a profound effect upon the thoughts 
of people as on their habits. It has toen said that the 
riding of bicycles by women was the beginning of 
feminist emancipation and equality in so many affairs 
of practical life. If the bicycle meant so much for one 
movement, what will not aeroplanes and airships mean 
for other social and political movements that we can- 
not, now guess ? 

But it does not end there. All over the world, air- 
services will be linked up with railway, motor, and 
shipping services. An International Council must 
(result, with the requisite branches for airways, 
railways, river ways, and seaways. Full consul- 
tation and supervising powers in these matters would 
to essential ; and delegation of large executive autho- 
rity may come to this department of the League sooner 
than to any other. Clearly, in the provision of air- 
bases, landing-places, and means of guidance, the flying 
interests of the various nations will depend on the 
conveniences they furnish for each other more than 
any other form of national activity has yet depended 
on close working with other countries. International 
co-operation from this cause alone would have had to 
become closer and wider, whether there were to be an 
effective League or ^one. °The new form of 
World Government, whatever the extent of its 
development, m&y be, 0 in the next few years will 
make the new intercourse second to nothing as a 
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means for promoting peace by the deliberate organi- 
sation of common interests. Flying in turn will, of 
itself, compel the League to become not only a political 
but an economic system. Long before the middle of 
this century traffic in the air for all but the heavier 
purposes may well become larger than the traffic of 
railways or shipping — or both together. 


II. — Railways . 

Yet when we turn to the railways, it is to remark 
at the outset that their absolute importance for the 

{ ;eneral life of the world is sure to increase very 
argely for as long as there is need to think. From 
the point of view of a practical League of Nations, 
there is ample room both for extension and improve- 
ment in handling. We shall see how the Final Treaty 
which must issue from the Peace Congress will of itself 
necessitate some most significant changes. First let u3 
emphasise the principle in view and the meaning of a 
pre-war precedent. For the common convenience and 
benefit of all nations, there is needed something 
corresponding to that more complete unificatipn 
of purposes and interchangeability of means which 
we expect the new Ministry of Transport to give 
us at home. Before the war the Railway Conference 
of 1890 had resulted abroad in a working agreement 
between nine States— France and Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Luxemburg, Switzerland, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia. The results were found so 
satisfactory by all concerned, especially for goods 
traffic, that larger arrangements were about to Ije 
made when the war broke out. An obvious common 
interest for all peace purposes was to secure as much 
uniformity as {>ossib]e in gauge and rolling-stocks 
The Convention of 1890 established an international 
Central Office at Berne, ijnder the Swiss Federal 
Council, for all purposes relating to goods traffic/ But 

V T 

• - 
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hitherto there has been no power atfre to bring about 
in connection with the European railway system, the 
unity and the improvements which have followed from 
the more effective authority conceded by practically 
all States to the central organs for posts and .tele- 
graphs. 'progress has, of course, been more blocked 
as regards railways owing to precautions in connection 
with militarism and mobilisation. We may well hope 
that this hindrance to combination between countries 
for the better use of railways is about to be removed. 

This subject is now to concern our own country 
very closely. With the new train-ferries, if not pre- 
sently with the Channel tunnel as well, Britain 
becomes linked up with the Continent and acquires 
an altogether new interest in the question. Under the 
new conditions— to be contemplated by a peace-system 
looking forward for even a couple of decades— the 
Baghdad line will be completed and extended to India. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa will be seamed with great 
trunk lines all inter-connected. There is bound °to 
come a Railway Convention applying to all three con- 
tinents and with a permanent international office in 
connection with it. The results would promote every- 
where the general prosperity and convenience, and 
would be yet another comprehensive means of organis- 
ing peace upon a basis of common interests. 

Conceive a Railway Office of the League of Nations 
having at its head a personality like the late J. J. Hill 
or like Lord Shaughnessy, not with executive authority, 
but with an effective power of supervision and sugges- 
tion. Who can doubt that the resulting extensions, 
connections, and conveniences, carried out by the co- 
ordinated action of different Governments, would be' 
vastly to the gain of civilisation ? 

It is a theme second to nothing in the new problems 
and opportunities concerning firm earth. The 
Americas, thoug^h a double-continent, are in a geogra- 
phical sense a unit. What is called the <f 01d World” 
is only a triple-continent quite as much a unit. In a 
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sense it is absurdly called the “Old World.” Every 
baby born in it is as young and fresh as any equally 
healthy baby born at the same time in the Americas. 
This original world of Europe, Asia, and Africa con- 
tains nine-tenths of mankind and at least three- 
quarters of all the natural resources of the. earth. It 
has never been handled as a whole. There is no less 
reason why inter-oontinental lines should go from 
London to Shanghai and Calcutta in one direction, 
Cape Town in the other, than why cross-continental 
Tines in the United States run from ocean to ocean 
without regard to mere State boundaries. There is a 
great future for this view and a solid future. 

The results of the war give a new aspect to the rail- 
way question in Europe and make some treaty-settle- 
ments vital to future tranquillity. Austria-Hungary, 
as was said earlier, was a bad political conglomerate, 
but an excellent railway-area. Its destruction and the 
disintegration of the western part of the Russian 
Empire like the passing of the Ottoman Empire, create 
a shoal of new questions. They cannot be treated 
consistently with the interests of peace unless Congress 
or League deals with international railways as the 
Vienna Congress dealt with international rivers, 
regarding them just in the same way as the continuous 
arteries which, indeed, they are. 

For what are railways but iron rivers? In the New 
Europe two more States at least, the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic and Hungary, like Switzerland, will be in the 
heart of continental Europe cut off from the sea. 
Without Treaty-protection their economic life might 
be stifled by hostile railway-policies. Even now the 
Germans of Vienna are gravely embarrassing the 
Czechs by refusing to give the latter their fair share of 
the rolling-stock belonging to the Hapsburg Monarchy , 
as a whole before its dissolution. Itjs life and, death 4 
for these inland communities to be sure of their railway* 1 
future. Next let us notice two less* extreme but still 
acute oases. Whether Poles or Germans own Danzig, 
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the other race must have with that pojt a connection 
secure from all fear of discriminating* fates. 

Italy will in any case have Trieste, the outlet for a 
great non-Italian hinterland of former Hapsburg ter- 
ritories; and Italy claims Fiume also, though, if she 
gets it, that will be a cause of everlasting feud with the 
South Slavs. The Italians claim a majority in Fiume 
without the suburbs; the Croats a majority including 
the suburbs. The bulk of the shipping belonging to 
the port is owned and manned by Croats, who consider 
t}ie place historically as the apple of their eye. In any 
case, the only ordinary-gauge railways connecting 
various large populations in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe with the Adriatic run from Trieste to Vienna 
and Prague, and from Fiume to Agram and Belgrade, 
to Budapest and Bucharest. These are formidable and 
dangerous problems. There are others. 

Switzerland may well desire to improve her facilities 
on three sides. If the Baltic States are to be per- 
manently separate, it would be utterly vital tor 
[Russia that she should enjoy free railway-transit for 
her goods across their territories, with a free port m 
each State. The Baltic States are prepared, in any 
case, to concede this — though whether a restored 
Russia will ever be content without at least a full 
federal connection with the territories so long her lit- 
toral on the Middle Baltic is more than doubtful. " 
Serbia finds no difficulty in making favourable 
arrangements with Greece for traffic with Salonika. 
Bulgaria may not find it so easy to get through-rights 
to Kavala. The Czecho-Slovaks and Hungary will 
need railway-guarantees all round. Nor can we avoid 
glancing at the fact that Germany's future running- 
arrangements to and from Antwerp as well as Rotter- 
dam are a question plain enough economically which 
her moral record in the $ar has made very difficulty 

It is clear that there can be no real settlement in 
Europe, whatever the Final Treaty may otherwise pro- 
claim, unless the subsidiary instruments of that Treaty 
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regulate thesetmestions by international guarantees. 
What are wanted are free ports and “ free transit ;; — 
that is, freedom from discriminating rates levied 
agaipst the goods of the inland States by those owning 
the sections of line connecting with the see. Places 
like Riga, Danzig, Trieste, and Fiume should be free 
ports. The more inland nations, so largely dependent 
on fair use of the facilities of those ports, should have 
quays and warehouses which would be their own for all 
commercial purposes, though not territorially. All 
goods carried over these railways should pay fair rates 
under an agreed tariff, without exceptional charges 
because of being consigned to the more inland nation. 
These arrangements must necessarily be guaranteed by 
the Treaty Law of the League of Nations, and must 
be supervised by its administration. 

One well-known model for procedure is the agree- 
ment of April, 1909, between the Transvaal and 
Portugal, by which the former enjoys the equal use of 
the Delagoa Bay railway on condition of guaranteeing 
that line in return a high proportion of traffic. 

That example is but of partial and rudimentary 
application to the more difficult European problems 
which must now be solved or mitigated by Treaty-guar- 
antees. There is no reason why in one direction full 
internationalisation should not be tried on a large scale. 
The Baghdad Railway, now to be completed, is the fit 
subject for the experiment. It must give equal treat- 
ment to the goods of all nations as a matter of course. 

A Railway Department of a Council of Communi- 
cations, or Traffic Board of the League, should have 
power to supervise the proper execution of the treaty- 
agreements, and should be empowered to settle dis- 
putes. Under the pre-wa? International Railway Con- 
vention in Europe, disputes* on the demand of the 
parties concerned, were settled by the*Central Office at 
Berne. 

It may almost be said tliat in the coming years 
the various economic organs of a League of Nations 
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must spring into existence % thojnselyts. But i! tie 
creative capacity and courage of statesmen should now 
lag behind too much in this main matter the results, 
sooner than they are now apt to think, might be fatal 
to peace, , .despite all else that cojuld be done. Railway 
connection between North and South America has long 
been desired by the Pan-American Conference, and as 
long delayed; but completion must come, despite all 
engineering and political difficulties. It will doubt- 
less be accelerated by the new prospects of interlinking 
by railway the whole of the Old World. 


III . — Riverways and Canals. 

Coming to waterways, we have seen how the Con- 
gress of Vienna led the movement. The Rhine indeed 
was first regulated as a free river by the Treaty of Pans 
in 1814 — on a principle proclaimed by the French 
Revolution in its early years. In the century since then 
freedom of navigation has been applied to many rivers 
in Europe and America. The model case of rational 
action for the advancement of the common economic 
interest of nations is the improvement of the 
Danube by the International Commission founded 
under the Treaty of Paris in 1856. Its first 
engineer, we may remark, was a British subject, 
Sir Charles Hartley, and British Commissioners have 
often played an exceptionally vigorous part. The Com- 
mission gave equal treatment to all flags. It has not 
only paid its way by the dues it levied, but has been 
able to carry out splendid work for Ihe deepening afid 
straightening of the channel and for the provision of 
every kind of equipment for modern commerce. No 
one needs to be t told how every interest on the rive* 
or near it or connected with it in any way has benefited 
— and not only British* shipping eminently, but the 
British wheat consumer or user of petrbleum at home. 



The Danube Commission may now much enlarge its 
range. There is much similar work to do in the world 
with equal advantage not only to all the maritime part 
of it, but to the industrial masses who may be far 
distant from the scene of action, as well as to the local 
populations. * • 

Even more might be done for the world's increased 
prosperity by the development of inland waterways— 
wherewith several continents can be seamed almost 
through and through— than by the handling of through 
railways. There are fewer political impediments. 

The International Commission of the Congo could do 
far more with that many-armed basin if its functions 
were extended and strengthened under such a co- 
ordinated administration of Middle Africa as will 
some day come into existence. On the other side of 
the Atlantic there awaits a task far more important 
for world-economics than the linking up of North and 
South America by a trunk railway. In mere infancy 
is the utilisation of the wonderful system of the 
Amazon, with its vast tributaries and the possi- 
bilities of cross connections — an inland network offer- 
ing altogether many thousands of miles of navigation. 
A British light cruiser has steamed up the main river 
to a distance of 2,000 miles from the Atlantic. 

Now take a rather nearer case, and in its way as 
remarkable, or more so. The Volga and its tribu- 
taries or connected canals are the great arteries of 
Russia. A main canal joins the river to Petrograd, 
giving through navigation to the Caspian. Smaller 
canals lead northward and westward to link by various 
currents with Archangel in the one direction and Riga 
. in the other. The whole system makes a network 
already giving over twenty thousand miles of more 
or less navigable waterways, and it could be 
endlessly improved. There can be no doubt that 
some day by one means or another the Baltic, thS 
White Sea, the Caspian, the Black Sea, round to the 
^ Mediterranean by the free Dardanelles and Bosphorus 
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will all be connected by the Volga*and,fts ramifications 
to the equal advantage of Russian production and con- 
sumption elsewhere. There would be no more bene- 
ficial network of waterways in the world. If it cpuld 
be carriecj far towards completion it would do as much 
foe the civilised progress of Russia as any conceivable 
agency. The possibilities of river-connections in 
Siberia have also some extraordinary features. 

These are only some chief instances of what might 
be done on the lines dimly conceived even by the Con- 
gress of Vienna. The Kiel Canal instead of being 
regarded as a war menace ought to be a commercial 
facility like the Panama or the Suez Canals, or the 
open Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. No one contem- 
' plates for our time the setting up all over thp world 
by a League of Nations of International Commissions 
for the improvement and extension of waterways. Yet 
even a full Consultative Council for the thorough study 
of the subject and for definite suggestions in the com- 
mon interest of the world would stimulate State action 
or private enterprise in each country or the concerted 
action of several. 

We have somewhat outrun the connection of 
the subject with the more immediate problems of 
the League of Nations. New and pressing issues are 
raised in regard to rivers and canals as well as rail- 
ways. France, now that she has recovered the Lorraine 
iron-deposits— and will the more need German coal as 
well as British— and has returned to the Alsatian bank 
of the Rhine, will have a new interest in the navigation 
of that river and its connections. The same change 
will doubtless prompt Switzerland as well to claim 
new treaty facilities of international navigation along 
the Rhine to its Dutch mouths. The question of the 
: Elbe is vitally important to the Czechoslovak 
Republic whose national life 'and industry are 
‘intimately concerhed with the head-streams of that 
river— as anyone Will well understand who in travel- 
ling has been hung up for even a day, like the writer, 
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at the smoky little river-port of Aussig. Equally 
important to Poland— desperately so tc Germany if 
Danzig becomes Polish— is the question of the Vistula. 
More, than any railway it is the main artery of the 
country right through .to Cracow in the open season. 
Poland is a land of waterways, and its econoifiic future 
is largely bound up with their improvement. Its canals 
join up with German rivers on the left, with Russian 
on the right. As everyone knows, the Memel — through 
the Oginsky Canal in Russia — connects the Baltic with 
the Black Sea. The Vienna Congress specially stipu- 
lated for fair transit by Polish and neighbouring 
waterways. 

If ideas of international co-operation for general 
progress, in communications and free through-routes 
were more advanced, there would be in this sphere also 
endless scope for constructive action. Each dis- 
tinctively international river might be managed by a 
Commission of delegates of the riverine States, with a 
representative or two added on behalf of the League. 
Decision of disputes as well as supervision might well 
belong to its Traffic Council. The essential thing is 
that free navigation of all important riverways passing 
through more than one State shall be definitely guaran- 
teed by that Final Treaty which will only be completed 
by hard expert labours long after the "present Peace 
Congress has arrived at a provisional settlement. 

Nor can we omit mentioning in this connection the 
greai Central European canal system projected by 
Germany. It would connect effectively the Rhine, 
Elbe, and Oder with the Danube— -the North Sea 
system with that of the Black Sea. It would cost 
£50,000,000, and would take the work of a generation. 
It would be a great scheme for Europe and the world. 
We are bound to desire that it shall be favoured by the 
League of Nations under international guarantees, 
of fair terms of transit for the goods of all 
countries. . As in the case of the Danube Commission, 
the dues raised from trade under all flags would pay for 
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these facilities, while cheapening eveiy product con- 
veyed by them. Free navigation through the heart of 
Europe, through nation after nation between the 
North Sea and the Black Sea, would be another chief 
factor in a new organisation of common interests strong 
enough io make the thought of war forgotten. The 
Final Treaty may only lay down new rules for a 
number of rivers like the Bhine, Scheldt, Elbe, 
Vistula, Memel and Danube. But a great part of 
the wider work just contemplated will be done in the 
coming generation if the world feels sure of settled 
peace. 

Though the airways will become the quickest means 
of transport for light traffic, the waterways will remain 
for all traffic the cheapest means. They are also 
the oldest. Yet even in our country how much is 
yet to be done for their use and extension. Then how 
much more in all the undeveloped regions of the world. 
If the task of international co-operation were regarded 
positively as for the strong promotion of mutual wel- 
fare, not negatively as for the prevention of war, 
one thing would, in my judgment, be certain. 
In a world better managed in peace, with a fraction of 
the organising ability and energy that were devoted to 
the conflict of nations between the summer of 1914 and 
the autumn of 1918, there would be room, scope, and 
plenty for all nations. 


IV. — Seaways, - 

Seaways and ocean routes come last here because the 
conditions are broadest and simplest in themselves,* 
and at present make the least call for international 
action. Yet we in Britain cannot forget for a moment 
that shipping, in spite pf changes or revolutions in 
other kinds of communication must still mean far more 
to us than to any other society; while as we emerge 
from* our long fight and have time to breathe and con- 
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sider, we realise* that former conditions are profoundly 
modified. And not to our advantage, though not a 
whit to our jeopardy, as is sometimes too gloomily 
assiujied on this side of the Atlantic and too lightly on 
the other. That we shall hold our own there is no 
faintest doubt; but no people whatever has more 
reason than ourselves to work with and through the 
League of Nations for equality of maritime liabilities 
and navigation-rights throughout the world. The re- 
appearance of the United States merchant-marine as 
a strong, and perhaps a fierce, competitive force, will 
be more properly examined in the closing chapters of 
this book. Enough to say here that the German sub- 
marines and the American shipyards between them 
have altered out of recognition the maritime situation 
as it existed before the outbreak of war. Several 
factors make it certain that shipping interests will 
demand a larger extent of common action between 
Governments than has been the case in the past. 

We have already seen that in the last twenty years 
the International Maritime Committee has been a 
voluntary body more influential than have been many 
of the official agencies attempting to bring more order 
into the common business of different countries. Com- 
posed of British and Continental delegates of the 
highest standing in the shipping world, the Committee 
has devoted itself methodically to the greater unifica- 
tion of maritime law, and has especially addressed itself 
to the questions of safety at sea. Its recommendations, 
backed by authority recognised as of unrivalled weight 
in its way, have been accepted largely by Governments 
and Legislatures. Now, these and other matters 
could be still more thoroughly dealt with by* a 
Maritime Department # in connection with the 
League's Council of, Communications or Board of 
Traffic. The present voluntary Committee . would 
"doubtless continue, but the new Department would* 
assuredly work in touch with*it, though having its own / 
Central Office just as the Postal Union has at Berne. 
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We have also noted that the UpitecJ'States Congress 
just before the war requested the Institute of Agri- 
culture at Borne to take steps for bringing about an 
International Conference on freights for agricultural 
produce. If that request of 1914 were repeated m the 
name of America in 1919 the Conference would as- 
semble as a matter of course, but it could not be con- 
fined by any means to shipping questions affecting 
agriculture alone. 

America’s new merchant marine will alter the aspect 
of several questions hitherto dealt with by the Inter- 
national Maritime Committee, and will raise more. 
Issues of relative pay and treatment of crews will 
become more important for the United States, and 
crnnot be shirked by us. We have not yet done enough 
for the merchant-sailors whose workaday heroism 
saved us in the war. We cannot do too much for them. 
We must lift wages and conditions altogether if there 
is not to be Wholesale desertion to the American ser- 
vice. But in these circumstances it will be more im- 
portant for us than for any nation to urge that all our 
competitors shall ply under equal statutory liabilities 
and limitations such as legislation may impose for 
increased safety or for any other humane purpose. 
There Britain, to her credit, has often led the way, 
but. British owners have rightly insisted that inter- 
national equalisation in these respects is more neces- 
sary to shipping than to any other business. These 
purposes cannot be carried out and well adjusted 
-^as America wishes, for some reasons, and we for 
others — without a permanent International Council or 
Department of Shipping, on which the United States 
^ would be represented. Such a Council might be espe- 
cially. valuable for assisting towards a good under- 
standing between the two English-speaking peoples. 
t They will be also the two greatestmaritime Powers in 
the phase of keen competition and rate-cutting which 
must be passed through. ° 

But if Britain accepts equal liabilities’ it is essential 
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that she should ^tand for equal facilities in the spirit 
of President Wilson^ own points urging the utmost 
liberality of navigation laws and rights under a per- 
manent peace-system. There we are wholly with him, 
but there we have long set an example. It is much to 
be hoped that Amerioa will follow it under# the new 
conditions. At present the United States, fo # r reasons 
both intelligible and defensible up to now, maintains a 
law of privilege at once more stringent and far-reach- 
ing than anything else existing in the whole sphere of 
the world’s communications. Suppose that voyages 
from London or Liverpool to Calcutta or Australia 
were called coasting trade and were strictly reserved 
to British vessels. The whole world would cry out, and 
justly. But that would be the same principle as 
now shapes American practice. By the Navigation 
Laws of the United States, all trade between 
American ports, whether mainland or “colonial,” 
no matter how far they are separated, is a close 
maritime monopoly of ships under the Stars and 
Stripes. This applies to the voyage of some 5,000 
miles from New. York to San Francisco, of some 

6.000 miles from New York to Honolulu, of some 

10.000 or 11,000 miles from New York to Manila. This 
latter case is as though trade from London to New 
Zealand were declared to be British coasting trade 
strictly reserved. Since none but United States • 
vessels are allowed on these routes, no wonder that the 
American tonnage which enjoys this unique privilege 
has been very largely increased. The whole question 
is altered now that American shipping is coming full? 
swing into foreign trade and desires equality in 
commerce with all other maritime countries through- 
out the world. Britain alone has given up to now tBe 
fullest “freedom of the seas” in peace-time, and she 
would much prefer tliat it should be reciprocated. In 
this respect the interest of* all sea-going nations in * 
the ^ld World is the same as her awn. It would be 
infinitely better that the American practice should now 
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be broadened rather than that the practice of Britain 
should be narrowed and that of r some 'other countries 
still more. 

The Suez Canal Commission would naturally come 
under any economic department of the League dealing 
v/ith seaways. There will doubtless have to be a Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles Commission. There should 
le another for the Kiel Canal. All the entrances to 
the Baltic should be the subject of new international 
guarantees. 

Trade will be influenced more than ever by the con- 
hection between shipping freights and railway rates at 
both ends. For these and yet other motives, which 
will presently appear in a different connection, Britain 
and the United States ought to be at one in setting 
up an International Council to consider these ques- 
tions in their entirety. It could not have executive 
powers— apart from certain duties of supervision— 
but in other respects it would be the legitimate and 
enlarged successor of that model body during the w&r, 
the Inter- Allied Maritime Transport Council. 


V . — Some Mixed Problems . 

This examination cannot conclude without a post- 
script. We have seen the need for international co* 
operation in respect of airways, railways, inland 
waterways, and seaways. Let us at least glance 
at two special aspects with which the Peace Congress 
is bound to deal. First there are the small States 
which have arisen in Eastern Europe. There, political 
freedom would mean sheer economic retrogression, 
if the creation of so many piore new frontiers meant 
that through-communication of every kind would be 
correspondingly dislocated or impeded. In the eco-, 
nomic sense there must be some unitary substitute for 
large systems which have been broken up like the 
Hapsburg monarchy or like the western territories- 
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formerly Russiap. \ye have mentioned specific ques- 
tions, but must emphasise the subject as a whole. The 
prosperity of Eastern Europe and the peace-interests 
of au Europe depend very largely indeed on bringing 
about the most comprehensive, uniform, and liberal 
agreements between the New States and between them 
and their neighbours in the interests of through-traffic 
by rail, river, and air. 

’ The other special question is that of Russia, but it 
must be reserved for fuller treatment by itself. Enough 
to say that, in regard to hopes for a better manage- 
ment of international communications in the ne\fr 
age, no plans for the promotion of that part of the 
common interests under the economic auspices of the 
League of Nations can be of much worth until civilised 
order and cohesion are definitely restored by some 
means across Russia and Siberia from the Baltic to 
the Pacific. At present, for all purposes of the world’s 
through-traffic by land and air, there is a gap many 
thousands of miles wide. 

If that end were secured there would be much 
indeed to expect from the creation of an International 
Council for the systematic discussion and suggestion 
of means towards the continued improvement by air v 
land, and water of international through- ways. Every 
facility for trade and every convenience of travel would 
be immensely increased in a single generation by this 
method. As a man is as old as his arteries, civilisation 
is as advanced as its communications. In that sphere 
the reality and vigour of World-Partnership could do 
at least as much as in any other connection to clinch 
the assurance of lasting peace under the political 
auspices of World-Government. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

REMARKABLE INCREASE OF TRUSTS AND CONSOLIDATIONS 
AFTER THE WAR : NECESSITY FOR PUBLIC SAFE- 
GUARDS : THE LEAGUE AND THE SOCIAL BASES OF 
PEACE : INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS OF TRUSTS : 
THE MEAT-TRUST, ITS PREDOMINANT CONTROL OF 
WORLD-SUPPLIES AND TRIBUTE-LEVYING EFFECT ON 
ALL INDUSTRIAL CONSUMERS : HIGH ECONOMIC EFFI- 
CIENCY OF TRUSTS: THEIR EXCESSIVE POWER A 
GROWING CAUSE OF DEMOCRATIC UNREST AND A 
DANGER TO POLITICAL STABILITY : RECOGNISED NEED 
OF STRONGER COMBINATIONS THROUGHOUT BRITISH, 
INDUSTRY: THE PUBLIC QUESTION RESULTING: 
SUGGESTIONS OF LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH’S 
COMMITTEE : SUFFICIENT REMEDY IMPROBABLE 
WITHOUT INTERNATIONAL ACTION : WAR-PRECEDENTS 
AND PEACE-POLICY. 

We have recognised when we looked into the matter 
that the distinctive modern revolution in means of 
communication is not only ceaseless but cumulative. 
We have found that in the same way this force revolu- 
tionises everything else in the world’s politics and 
economics. The means of transmitting intelligence or 
carrying man and material at the time of the present 
Peace Congress are enchanted by comparison with 
what was known to the Congress of Vienna. 

It was often .thought 1 before “the war that we had 
almost reached the height of the resulting social and 
cosmopolitan changes. ‘Undoubtedly,, we are only at 
800 
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the beginning gf these changes. Many significant 
forms of the pfrocess^annot be mentioned here. No 
one could touch in any one volume, however sizeable, 
upon all the subjects which might well be treated 
in connection with the “Economic Foundations of 
Peace.” They would touch so many aspects of life that 
the mere list would be as thick as a dictionary. There is 
a question not usually regarded as a main theme which 
cannot be excluded from any effort to discuss the 
organisation of peace. 

Amidst the throng of after-war questions, nothing 
seems to have attracted less attention, and nothing of 
its kind is more worthy of remark, than a recent change 
in United States legislation on Trusts. Their domestic 
operations are still attacked, as will be seen, but' by a 
most notable departure their foreign operations are to 
be facilitated. For that purpose they are even encour- 
aged to co-operate and combine. Wielding capital on a 
relative scale such as even they have never commanded 
before, scores of great Corporations in the United 
States, representing most industries, are organising 
and joining forces to make the best of that increased 
freedom for action abroad which may somewhat com- 

G nsate for restrictions at home. But this raises a very 
:ge question for all other communities at a moment 
when the great meat-monopoly in America is 
threatened with prosecution as the result of investiga- 
tions by a Committee of the Senate and otherwise. 

Certain aspects of the growing system of world- wide 
Trusts — whether single or compound — and of the 
corresponding traffic-combinations, are of common 
concern to many nations and can only be dealt with by 
their common action. It will be agreed that open afid 
formal “ control ” by public administration is often irk- 
some, and not to be extended on theory and principle 
without regard to the practical object. But there is » 
one thing far worse. That thing is tfie invisible control 
of the interests of millions of Citizens, even of different 
countries, by what approaches to vast and irresponsible 
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monopoly. Private persons, it will be agreed, ought 
not to be able in effect to fevy tribute on whole 
nations. But that is now the possibility and to a cer- 
tain extent the practice. International action ought to 
delude the possibility and repress the practice. 
)therwifce it would be as though Rhine-barons of a 
?antagruelian size might create such enormous 
jconomic strongholds and domains as to command 
•trategical keys of the world’s supplies or routes and so 
,ake toll of those countless but tame folk called 
consumers. 

The question may be momentous in the decades to 
which we are looking forward or perhaps at an early 
late. The present treatment is backed, by the 
strongest conviction on the part of the writer, that 
social peace may well become one of the main issues 
for world-peace and perhaps its chief issue. Labour 
is inflamed by the existence of giant trusts, now becom- 
ing able to act on a world scale. The interests of private 
capital in general are endangered by them. There 
must be some means of adjusting Trust interests to 
public interests. 

Owing to the ever-increasing mobility of ideas, per- 
sons and goods, both capital and labour tend — un- 
avoidably, as I must think— not only to organise their 
opposite combinations and operations on a larger scale 
in every country, but to extend themselves on inter- 
national lines. So that now they, find themselves just 
beginning to confront each other in a way that neither 
quite intended. 

They passed frontiers, for very different reasons. 
The respective movements were so largely independent 
h their origin and were so long out of any close or 
conscious touch that the new situation was created 
almost unawares. It has only been clearly revealed in 
the last few. years. The war, for the first time, 
brought it into strong prominence. Before that, 
Labour. Internationalism, on the whole, was weak, 
uncertain , tentative. So far as British workers were 
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concerned, it interpreted emotions, instincts of general 
sympathy between the industrial masses of one land 
with those of others, rather than expressed any com- 
batant theory. It has now become more definitely 
influenced by class-purpose in the Continental manner. 
We need not be prematurely alarmed by this fact, 
though it is time to remark it. 

Cosmopolitan finance and industrial capitalism, on 
the other hand, went more into affairs on an inter- 
national scale from purely business motives and with 
no class-sense at all. The new facilities for intelli- 
gence and transport meant new facilities for making 
profit. These were used as a matter of course. When 
able men are accustomed to make money over the 
whole range of one continent it cannot be expected that 
their thoughts should stop at the sea. The lines of 
business corresponded automatically to the lines and 
cross-lines of railways, shipping routes, telegraph 
wires, telephone wires, which knitted up more and 
more the world’s communications into one mesh. 
Though like the ant or the bee in many respects, and 
no mere insect of prey as the crude Socialists repre- 
sent, capital was like the spider in this, that it ran 
naturally down every filament to the furthest reach of 
a web largely, though not wholly, spun by its own 
action. 

The consequences are not the less of magnitude. 
The prices of the necessaries of life, conditions of 
manufacture and trade in one country, may be 
potently influenced, even manipulated, by private 
operations in another country or in another continent. 
The reaction of this on labour is felt in several ways' 

It does much to nourish dislike of capital as a whole 
It sharpens antagonism even to that part of domestic 
capital which is innocent of these practices or, rather, 
injured by them. It irritates still more the angry • 
suspicion of “profiteering.” It strengthens the 
demand for international action to advance all the 
interests of labour, and to level up conditions of 
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employment as far as possible in all, the industrial 
countries. That is why social unrest, as has been so 
often noted before in these pages, might be as formid- 
able a disturbance of the peace-system as national 
quarrels., Not only for the latter danger, but for the 
other as well, there must be remedies, or there will 
be no safety. The problem of international trusts and 
combines would have to be handled by any adequate 
League of Nations as well as the question of an “ Inter- 
national Charter 55 for labour. 

f. 

No one who thinks seriously about the world after 
the war can ignore these new facts and contingencies 
or underestimate them. Social unrest, in the more 
passionate and violent forms, which a minority of 
extremists who know their own minds can incite at 
favouring moments, may spread more rapidly than in 
the past, from one country to another. It may upset 
all the calculations of conventional statesmen who 
suppose that the tranquil relations of societies can be 
now ensured merely by new judicial courts or improved 
methods of mediation, or even continued political 
alliances; and who would turn the Paris Congress into 
an imperfectly modernised edition of the Congress of 
Vienna. By comparison with the work before that 
latter body or before any general Conference of 
Governments held up to now, the economic questions 
are new and fundamental. Their social reactions 
might become portentous, if statesmen in their present 
international counsels were incapable of original 
t preativeness prompted by a more living comprehension 
of the democracies about which they speak and by 
more vital insight into the* future. 

To prevent man from vegetating it seems to be pro- 
videtl that he cshall never enjoy a condition of static 
felicity, but that whenever he removes one kind of, 
danger another shall Appear. The njoral is that more 
must be done to remove or diminish not only the 
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grievances of labour, but its suspicions also. What 
chiefly stings it is the suspicion of exploitation. If wo 
are thinking about future crises to be averted, we must 
think as it were in terms of democratic earthquake 
as well as of belligerency as fire. It would be insuffi- 
cient for the Peace Congress to conceive whr as fire 
which must be prevented from raging among the 
national edifices of the earth, and at the same time to 
take no heed of the labour-forces, underlying so much 
of it all, which might work like an earthquake to break 
up the foundations of all peace. 

To get the practical bearing of this obvious truth we 
must first take the problem raised by the international 
operations of massed capital. An ounce of concrete 
illustration to begin with will be worth a ton of 
abstract theory. Let us then take the Meat Trust 
which, as we shall see, has a name far from sug- 
gesting either its scope or its versatility. What 
follows, let us be careful to remark, is not an 
indictment but a description. We are not in posses- 
sion of the evidence brought out by investiga- 
tions recently undertaken and still going on 
upon the other side of the Atlantic. Two of the 
ablest defenders* of the American system of massed 
production— with what they call “ nation-wide, even 
world-wide ” influence on supply, on marketing and on 
prices — point out that the Trusts are inexhaustible m 
finding means of doing whdt is lawful unto them in 
spite of legislation. 

The chief meat packers in the United States were 
the firms, originally separate, known as the “Big 
Five.” They were Armour and Co., Swift and Co., 
Morris and Co., Wilson and Co. (formerly known as 
Sulzberger, Sons and Co.) and the Cudahy Packing 
Co. Each of these by itself one must conceive as having 
been a giant concern before it entered into a group 
of giants. These five Great Powers ih their sphere of 

0 “ The Trust Problem." By Jeremiah Whipple Jenki, Ph.D., LL.p., and 
Walter E, Clark, Ph.D. (Putnam.) Fourth Edition. This work has been 
ealled "The Bible on Industrial Combinations." 



business came together and formed something more 
solid than a Coalition. They joided in a combination 
of overwhelming strength able to buy up the herds and 
droves of whole continents. All things which were 
lawful unto them in America and elsewhere became 
possible uhto them. In the United States they began 
with the control of meat and of trade in associated 
products like hides, bones and slaughter-house resi- 
dues. To eliminate waste, to utilise meticulously 
everything up to the pigs 5 bristles, is the well-known 
and excellent principle. From all such affairs, the 
operations of the Trust naturally extended to other 
rural activities— to milk, butter, cheese and poultry. 
With this must go an increasing interest in the grain 
trade and in feeding-stuffs for live-stock. 

The area of the United States, which is only about 
three million square miles, was not large enough for 
what had become so much more than a Meat Trust. It 
extended its powers of buying-up to Argentina, 
Australia, New Zealand, and other regions. The com- 
bination is estimated to control already from one half 
to three quarters of the world’s exportable supplies of 
meat. Even this approach to monopoly on an inter- 
national scale was not enough. Economic powers of 
this kind, expanding by wider conquest and occupation 
of new territories, are like Powers of another kind in 
this — that they never cease to spread until they are 
stopped. From time to time there have been reports 
of attempts to buy live-stock in this country, and even 
to gain influence on the retail trade. A few years ago 
the Meat Trust made no secret of its purpose to crush 
Argentine competition, in the first instance so as 
better to control Argentine supplies afterwards, by 
selling beef on the London market at a few pence a 
pound. 

This, is evidently a far digger international question 
than many territorial disputes which have brought 
nations to war or "to its t verge. High prices for meat 
may tarden the household budgets 'of industrial 
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democracy in meat-eating countries like Britain 
or Germany as well as in America. Democracy 
is then exasperated. There are demands for higher 
wages to cover the increased cost of living. The humour 
of the workers is distempered. The effects, especially 
in Europe, are apt to he more general than tlfe causes. 
You ha?e all the conditions which lead to strikes. 
These again help those whose aim is revolution through 
strikes. 

II. 

Let us look at the tremendous economic efficiency 
in many respects of the Trust-System, and how that 
real factor in its favour has made so much anti-trust 
legislation futile. The Trust can create the hugest 
and best-designed factories and provide them with the 
latest machinery — plant and equipment on a scale only 
possible to colossal finance. The elimination of over- 
lapping expenses, of every kind of waste, the turning 
of ^very atom to account, mean immense savings m 
the cost of production. Wages become higher — or, at 
least, nominal wages taken at their face value, not at 
their purchasing power. Individuals have oppor- 
tunities to rise from the ranks and become magnates 
or sub-magnates in their turn. 

But though this must be fairly stated it does not 
remove the disadvantages and the dangers. This is a 
system which it is quite impossible that civilisation can 
allow to remain unregulated if civilisation cares for the 
social peace now essential to the health and even to 
the existence of peace between the nations. 

We need not try to prove what the Meat Trust does. 
We need only say what it can do. By suppressing 
competition it can secure such a leverage on worla 
prices as to be able to raise or lower them. It has 
sometimes been quite able tq put them at any level it 
pleased. Production may be diminished by reducing 
the prices received by stock raisers and farmers. These 
are helpless when it is no longer easy or possible to 
find an alternative purchaser, In a particular situa- 
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tlotr, in order to increase profit, supplies ’may be 
decreased, by prohibiting cattle from being turned 
into meat. But there is no need to pursue the demon- 
stration. The thing is too obvious. It is not possible, 
apart from agricultural welfare, that so large a part 
of the fooa-supply and food-costs of democracy can be 
left at the discretion of private interests of this magni- 
tude and reach. Public control, with all its admitted 
disadvantages and defects, is better than the approach 
to private monopoly on an inter-continental scale. 

‘ A fierce controversy on this question is at present 
raging in the United States. It is asserted that during 
the first three years of the war the profits of the Meat 
Trust were three or four times as great as in the three 
years before the war. It is even said that the “ Big 
Five” made £20,000,000 of profit in 1917 as compared 
with £4,500,000 in 1914. A detail throwing light on 
the way in which the Trust system strengthens itself 
by raising individuals to be magnates or sub-magnates 
—as Napoleon raised privates to Marshals— is that the 
salaries of officials range, it is declared, from £10,000 
to £25,000 a year. Legislators are denounced as being 
too lenient towards the system, but this is of course a 
party-charge. A Government prosecutor, addressing 
a large audience in New York, assured his hearers the 
other day that the Meat Trust is “ one of the most 
powerful, menacing monopolies that ever existed in 
this or any other country.” On the other hand, the 
packers say that the charges are sensational rhetoric 
and defend themselves trenchantly. They protest that 
to destroy their organisation would relieve them from 
the great mental anxiety they at present undergo in 
their work for society. They add that their profits 
when sifted will be found to be almost unreasonably 
small, and that the benefits they confer on democracy 
are immeasurable. 

During the pinch of shortage in the war, however, 
the practical situation had to be grappled with. It 
ie understood that on Mr. Hoover's initiative the 
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American Government is now considering measures for 
taking over the stockyards and refrigerated cars, and 
breaking to this extent the power of the Trust to 
manipulate supply so far as the resources of the United 
States are concerned. But in peace-time such limita- 
tions might not be of much, if, indeed, of aAy service 
to consumers on this side of the Atlantic. As the 
internal American demand has increased, the meat 
surplus for export has become a diminishing quantity, 
tending to disappear. The Trust might only be stimu- 
lated to get a stronger and more profitable hold on the 
South American and Australasian supplies. 

America is, of course, by no means the only basis of 
international syndicates. In condensed milk, for in- 
stance. operations beginning in Europe extend to the 
United States and might get into working relations 
with such a “ milk-combine ” as has been projected for 
Britain. 

• But we have been looking at only one side of the 
problem. What we have to consider is a general move- 
ment more and more influencing all the trade and 
transport of the world, and applying alike to food, raw 
materials, and manufacture. The modern tendency 
for turning competition into combination will go for- 
ward by an irresistible impulse of self-interest as long 
as the facilities exist. Tariffs may stimulate this 
tendency, but it is a delusion to imagine that Free 
Trade prevents or much restrains it. It would go on — 
all other factors remaining the same— if the whole 
world were on a Free Trade basis* 

III. 

To analyse the subject thoroughly would be *an 
encyclopaedic task. We qan only glance in these pages 

* The Ablest of French contemporary economists, Professor Charles Gide, 
remarks “ Universal Free Trade would probably have the effect not of # 
suppressing trusts but of transforming them from national into international 
phenomena— which would make tnpin by no ‘means less formidable '* 
(“ Political Economy,” authorised translation, by Constance H. M. Archibald, 
p. 195). They tend in any case to become international, as Professor Gide 
win doubtless remark in his next edition. When his well known Court was 
first published it ignored Trusts, but to their unexpected developmentsPmore 
and more space has had to be given in successive editions. 
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at a few of the moresalient facts. By .now the names 
of the Standard Oil Company and of the 'wedded 
Tobacco Trusts carry their own meaning. The Steel 
Corporation is a legend for size and power. We learned 
to our amazement and our cost during the war how a 
few German metal syndicates and electrical syndicates 
had stretched their control over the non-ferrous ores 
and mica of the world. They had stretched that control 
from Russia to Australia and India. An elaborate 
or classic instance is the “ Convention ” — to use a 
word familiar to Governments but very apt for these 
other kinds of agreements — to prevent steel rails from 
being sold below a minimum price and to divide the 
export trade in definite proportions between different 
countries. British, French, German, Belgian, and 
- American manufacturers belonged to it. From rails 
the process extends in varying degrees to nails, screws, 
tubes. The expansive spirit of Pan-Germanism is not 
unmatched in very different spheres. There have been 
ambitions daring enough to dream of syndicating the 
whole steel industry of the world. Chemicals, soap, and 
sewing thread, amongst other things, have been more 
or less touched or embraced by this particular move- 
ment towards “ international co-operation.” 

Says Professor Gide: “They are like some mon- 
strous fauna suddenly engendered by the capitalist 
age, which Socialists and economists of the Liberal 
school contemplate with equal curiosity but opposite 
feelings ; the first saluting in them the last stage of 
capitalist concentration, after which there remains 
only collectivism; the second, troubled by the para- 
doxical results of free competition, but faithful to the 
hope that, in spite of everything, the liberty which gave 
birth to Trusts will be sufficient to kill them or render 
them harmless.” 

The development of Trq§ts has* been astonishing 
tnnce, in'Ainerica nearly twenty years ago, the Sherman 
Law first tried to restrain them. But probably what 
c has yePbeen seen hardly suggests the coming extent of 
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the problem. Cpfiditi&is after the war are such that 
a further huge growth of syndicates and close busi- 
ness affiliations of all kinds seems practically certain 
in every industrial country. The process gets new 
stimulus from several converging factors. The scale 
of organisation and production in the war jnade all 
vigorous minds conceive bigger possibilities than 
before. The load of taxation to be carried compels 
business interests to broaden their shoulders and 
strengthen their sinews. High wages urge on the 
effort for more efficiency; and therefore for more 
economy in every matter except the wages-bill. 

Take the national aspect as it especially concerns 
ourselves. We have found that by comparison with 
the war this country could double its production while 
conceding to labour — though only in return for a 
willing and full output during its working time — 
higher wages, shorter hours, more security for employ- 
ment and old age, better conditions, and a brighter 
prospect in every way. We must have far larger pro- 
duction; we must get it by more efficient organisa- 
tion. On that condition we can pay off our war debt 
as far as we choose and yet find ourselves within a 
few years — within five years, as experts think — 
flourishing more than ever. We must have increased 
exports to pay for our imports and our debt-charges 
towards the United States^ now that our former Trans- 
atlantic investments have been transferred to 
American hands. But the new United States law 
giving Trusts freedom and encouragement to consoli- 
date for operations in foreign markets, is only one of 
the things which warn us that unless we make drastic 
amendments of our pre-war ways we may find ourselves 
selling less abroad instead of far more. * 

For this greater production and increased export we 
find that we must follow the American and German 
example, and work in bigger combinations. We'cannot < 
help ourselves except in this manner. It must be done. 
The larger the output and the* more complete the stan- 
dardising arrangements, the cheaper the cost. 
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Before the war, Britain, by comparison with the 
two other greatest industrial nations,* exhibited the 
ridiculous and obsolete spectacle of numbers of small 
and jealous firms in one trade fighting each other for 
petty shares of it. They were each convinced that 
they had a special trade-secret. * When confession had 
to be elicited from them for public purposes during the 
war it was discovered that usually their secret was the 
same. They were straining their lives to conceal from 
each other what they all knew. In foreign markets our 
sijiall firms were seeking orders separately, and trying 
to prejudice each other to get them. British travellers 
on behalf of different houses might have been found 
crowding some foreign hotel ana trying to get the 
former business away from each other instead of secur- 
ing yet more business for the whole of the ’British 
industry concerned. Germans, in the same lines of 
manufacture, pooled their knowledge and resources to 
pet wider openings abroad for the whole of a giv^n 
industry, and then divided the resulting larger haul of 
orders and profits amongst the firms who had combined 
to get them. The growth of larger combinations on the 
national basis is therefore certain and necessary. 

But the larger become the domestic Trusts and 
Federations, the simpler is it for them— and the more 
tempting — to enter into working understandings and 
arrangements with similar systems in other countries. 


IV. 

There is thus every prospect of a general increase 
in f international combinations. Aerial flight will 
greatly promote it, as does t every improvement in 
means of intercourse. Abundance of shipping will 
c also promote it. But shipping ‘itself, as we have 
seen by glimpses now and then in previous chapters, 
presents its own problems of the same kind. Shipping 
interests must tend to amalgamate, like banks, and 
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quite possibly more. Long before the war there 
was international organisation on extensive lines to 
prevent freights from falling below a minimum level. 
Where there have been rings there are more likely to 
be world-wide chains of rings in the shipping circum- 
stances of the future when the expected glut/)f cargoes 
in the period of transition— if there should prove to be 
anything like a glut even then — is followed in due 
course by lessened demand for larger tonnage. As the 
Germans showed — for they were past-masters in this 
branch — shipping combinations can be made to work 
in peculiar intimacy with railways so as to secure pre- 
ferential rates for the exports of a particular country, 
or for those of a given trade, or for those of an excep- 
tionally powerful syndicate. 

The present writer has not the least desire to over- 
state the case. The facts in a few years will in all like- 
lihood be a much more pressing matter than they are 
now. Since prevention is better than cure, especially 
in view of social agitation, it would be wise for inter- 
national statesmanship to anticipate developments, or 
at least to begin getting ready for them. 

The object must be to get the fullest use of some 
unquestionable advantages of national trusts, even of 
international combinations by land and sea — perhaps 
by air also, since its traffic will be so largely worked by 
private companies federated with those of other coun- 
tries— and at the same time to guard the public interest 
against abuses. 

Every (thinker on the subject has found it much 
easier to show the abuses and dangers than to indicate 
an effective remedy. None the less, efforts to find the 
right kind of precautionary or compensatory or con- 
trolling legislation wilUncrease. It is quite oertam 
that every free democracy which begins to feel itself 
sensibly affected by the expansion of national and 
international syndicates of all kinds will endeavouf 
either to break them up or.limit them, or to get an 
especial advantage from them. The long effort to. 
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break or limit the Trusts in America not been suc- 
cessful, whether we look at the State legislation or 
Federal legislation, which together make a large bulk.* 
Public policy is now beginning to feel its way 
towards another method. Trying to confine or dis- 
integrate' Trusts by action from without has proved a 
course little more effective than facing the Atlantic 
with Mrs. Partington's broomstick. It is now asked 
whether it would not be better to accept the existence, 
efficiency, and expansiveness of Trusts, while making, 
them amenable to the public will and contributory to 
the public interest by acting on them from within. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh's Committee on “ Commer- 
cial and Industrial Policy After the War” made a very 
significant recommendation. The Eeport pointed out 
that since our former methods of piecemeal indi- 
vidualism were hopeless and the system of syndicated 
organisation must be adopted instead, corresponding 
principles for safeguarding public interests must fee 
introduced. The Committee decided:— 

(1) That as a statutory requirement, “all inter- 
national combinations or agreements (or combina- 
tions or agreements which are made directly or 
indirectly on behalf of foreign interests) to which 
British firms are parties, made for the regulation of 
prices or for the delimitation of markets, should be 
registered at the Board of Trade ” ; and 

(2) “ That in order that the Board of Trade may 
keep itself fully informed as to the nature and extent 
of industrial combinations in the United Kingdom, 
or of international combinations of which British 
firms, companies, or associations form part, that 
Department should have power to call upon indi- 
vidual consolidations or combines from time to time 
to furnish for its confidential use such information as 
it may require,” 


•“Tmt Laws and Unfair Competition.” By Joseph E, Davies, Com 
missioner of Corporations, Department of Commerce, 
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In cumbrous phraseology these seem very mild 
stipulations. They are nevertheless little seeds which 
will germinate and _ come to big growth. First 
there is registration; then investigation; then will 
come direct representation of public interests on the 
boards ; and, after that, all domestic branches of trusts 
with an international character will doubtless be 
subject to searching though reasonable regulations for 
ensuring fair prices, and equally subject to special taxa- 
tion of profits above a certain figure. From the pro- 
visions for registration and for the beginning of inside 
investigation recommended by so moderate a body as 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and his colleagues, the rest 
must follow. It is only a matter of time. Identical 
or equivalent laws dealing with an international 
trust or combine would be adopted in every country 
where part of its operations were carried on. 

More difficult to deal with would be organisations 
like the Meat Trust, whose manoeuvres are inter- 
national and strategy world-wide, but whose great 
base and seat is within one country, though the public 
interest of others may be disturbed by its far-reaching 
influence. In such a case the resources of public finance 
might have to be used simultaneously by agreement 
in the various consuming countries whose food prices 
were adversely affected. Their buying resources, as 
employed in the war, might have to be used to paralyse 
the utmost powers of private finance. These may 
appear crushing by comparison with any other private 
agency in the same sphere of business. They are 
insignificant in face of strong financial action by a 
single Government in any of the larger countries, not 
to speak of concerted action between several such 
Governments. * 

The war has furnished precedents which wilfnot be ' 
forgotten, though naturally disparaged under the first 
impulses of reaction, from a long constraint. ' The 
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reaction sets impetuously against every new form of 
administrative intervention, even when representing 
an undoubted improvement on former practice. This 
does not at all change the view that some war-prece- 
dents in economic organisation are pretty certain to 
be remembered and applied in the future. In connec- 
tion with the Inter-Allied Food Council — and therefore 
with the United States through Mr. Hoover — the 
expert committee, called the Meat and Fats Execu- 
tive, has been the sole medium of supplies for the 
Allies and the greatest purchasing agency of its kind 
in the world. This committee ought to have interna- 
tional heirs of its body for consultative purposes, if 
not for executive. The permanence of such an organ, 
even in a vigilantly advisory and reporting capacity, 
would be a standing and wholesome warning to 
manipulators and profiteers. It would be a source of 
valuable public information. Equally would it be a 
means for facilitating prompt action in an emergency 
by the Associated Governments, or at least by fhe 
Governments of those consuming countries who will 
have similar domestic problems to face. 

We urgently require thorough study of the whole 
question of the world-wide influence of trusts upon the 
modern conditions of interdependence as between the 
resources of some countries and the needs of others. 
That thorough study ought to be systematically made 
by experts attached to the various sub-departments of 
the Supreme Economic Council of a League of Nations. 
It ought by all means to have a branch for constant 
observation and research regarding all international 
activities of Trusts, Rings, and "Combines.” To 
$$y fhat in the economic no less than in the poli- 
tical sphere, international problems can only be 
solved by the international 1 co-operation ' of Govern- 
ments is a platitude t that one would apologise 
for repeating were it not so usually ignored. If we 
grasp the truth that political peace as between nations 
can have no sure basis without tolerable social peace 
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within them, t|jg reflections of this chapter will be 
seen, one may* venture to think, to have more force 
than might be thought at first sight in this hour of the 
indiscriminate reaction against everything that can be 
called or miscalled restriction or control That reac- 
tion, or a large part of it, we have ventured^ call an 
ignorant impatience of organisation,” corresponding 
to what was once known as the “ignorant impatience 
of taxation.” Let me quote another of M. Gide’s re- 
marks about Trusts — and his compact study of the 
subject is as balanced as vivid— ■" These giants may put 
the whole of the springs of Government out of order, 
particularly in democratic societies.” The case will 
appear stronger indeed when we pass forthwith from 
the international problems raised by capital to the 
international counter-problems raised by labour. 




■j>\ 




CHAPTER XIY. 


LABOUR AND THE LEAGUE : 1789 AND 1918 : ESSENCE OF 
DEMOCRATIC FEELING : PROMISES TO ALL THE DE- 
MOCRACIES DURING THE WAR : DEMAND FOR AN 
’‘INTERNATIONAL CHARTER” RECOGNISED BY THE 
PEACE CONGRESS : LONG HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 
FOR LEVELLING-UP LABOUR STANDARDS AMONGST 
COMPETING COUNTRIES : WORK OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LABOUR LEGISLATION”: 
THE BERNE PROGRAMME AND THE PEACE CONGRESS : 
UNPRECEDENTED CONDITIONS OF LABOUR AND MIGRA- 
TION TO BE FACED BOTH BY EUROPE AND AMERICA : 
BRITAIN SHOULD LEAD PROGRESS : LESSONS OF THE 
FACTORY ACTS AND WAGES BOARDS : A “ CHARTER ” 
IS A DEAD-LETTER UNLESS ENFORCED : PRACTICAL 
SUPERVISION BY THE LEAGUE : ITS “ INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION.” 

It is often said of proposals that they bristle with 
difficulties. There are some proposals which bristle 
with necessities. That has to become true of most 
novel and extensive reforms before they are likely to 
be carried. It is true of most constructive objects of 
the League of Nations that though they bristle with 
objections they bristle still more with necessities. We 
find ourselves met by a compelling case when we come 
to the far-reaching suggestions for dealing with labour 
problems of the widest character by new international 
mean£ Different aspects of the situation everywhere 
after the war have forced us to stress often one con- 
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* elusion of the£e pages. As we get nearer to 
the middle of the twentieth century, and pro- 
bably before we are very far towards it, the 
issue of social peace will be almost universally 
inseparable from th^t of world peac^. One 
aspect of that presumption has been scrutinised as it 
concerns the future organisation of capital. We must 
now examine the arrangements which must exist 
between Labour and the League of Nations — the 
urgent reasons for them, the extreme complexity of the 
subject and the shape which an efficient policy must 
take. 

In some ways this is half the whole subject when we 
are considering measures for the fundamental stability 
of the League. There is needed perhaps no apology for 
entering somewhat thoroughly both into origins and 
programmes. Both the Governments and the Labour 
leaders thus far have, been to blame — the first class for 
an optimistic tendency to believe that some kind of 
perfunctory fumbling would serve in this matter; 
whilst the second class have been led away by the 
name of an “International Charter.” Conjuring up 
reminiscences both of Runnymede and Fergus 
O’Connor, it is an eloquent name, full of 

picturesque association both with democracy and 
law. The statesmen in the flush of triumph after 
the Armistice appear as felicitous figures in a 
great romance — chief characters like those long- 
thwarted lovers who used to reach the matrimonial 
a\tar at the end of three volumes and lived happy. 
There will be a rude jarring of these dreams 
unless strong purpose and original constructive ability 
are brought to bear on the future of social peace as* 
on that of world-peace. The late Sir Charles Dilke, 
standing alone amongst statesmen of his time in his 
equal knowledge, of foreign policy and.labour affairs, 
was long before his time in realising the interdependent 
fate of the two:— • 

. ; . M He warned those who advooated the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties by arbitration that this result could only 
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be obtained when the workers of the dif jrent countries were 
in a position to arrive at settlement by this means. Till 
then we could not negleot any precaution for Imperial 
Defence." * 

Hence his work for the International Association for 
Labour Centring at Basle. We ‘shall see the beginnings 
and work of that body to have been as significant m 
their voluntary way as the official Postal Union. 

It is a pity that there could not have been held at 
Paris two parallel Congresses ; one as now for the 
‘present and future of world-peace ; the other— -largely 
composed of Labour leaders but of representative em- 
ployers as well— to consider international action, 
legislative and administrative, for the better assurance 
of social peace. It is perhaps regrettable that Presi- 
dent Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau 
and their colleagues, after settling the broad con- 
ditions of a provisional peace— since all the subsidiary 
instruments required for a Final Treaty jean 
hardly be completed for a year or more— could not 
have given more consecutive months to the enter- 
prise of founding a League of Nations. It can 
be nothing unless designed boldly enough to influence 
the whole future of democratic life and thought as well 
as the management of high policy by Governments. 
For various reasons, however, the destiny-shapers are 
all' men in a hurry. It is none the less to be desired 
that the Temple of Peace shall not be a jerry-built 
structure— that there shall not be too much scamp- 
ing of a part of the work as necessary as anything else 
to give the edifice sound bases and supports. 

The League itself after the Congress will have to 
'carry on the question. 

From this point of view t let us consider, as far as it 
can be done in one chapter, the history of the move- 
ment for an international statesmanship on labour 
questions; the reasons which make action equally J 
desirable for employers and employed; the extra* 


* “ Life of Sir Charlei Dilke." Vol. II,, p. 348, Murray, 
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ordinary character in this respect of the new problems 
which have arisen in many countries out of the war ; 
the meaning of the demand for an "International 
Charter ” to be incorporated in the fundamental Peace 
Treaty ; and the only real means of fulfilling the spirit 
of that demand while preventing it from being killed 
by the letter. 

Again, as in the case of so many issues examined in 
these pages, we must go back to the progress of 
thought and action before the cataclysm of 1914. The 
war did not reverse the movements making for a more 
united civilisation and a higher order of democratic 
life. The war was the defeat of the German attempt 
to reverse them. The German governing classes whose 
minds were interpreted by men like von Sybel or 
Treitschke saw in the Bismarckian method and the 
whole Hohenzollern system of national strength — 
based on subordination, on the gradation of classes, on 
discipline and obedience — the triumph of the counter- 
revolution over the ideals of 1789. The German record 
in the improvement of social conditions was the best 
next to our own, but at bottom all was based upon the 
Frederican policy of organising human material for 
the more efficient economic as well as military service 
of the State instead of on the principle of developing 
in increasing freedom and harmony the best possi- 
bilities of living and being. 

The counter-revolution, as even Germans who 
were most devoted to the Hohenzollern service now 
know to their cost, was far from triumphing in 1871 
over the ideals of 1789. Those ideals resume because 
they answer to the eternal dreams of man’s heart for 
something better than he knows. It is the same instinp t 
on the political side as on the aesthetic side he has pro- 
jected with far more succfess into art. “ And what is 
Beauty saith my suFerings then?” We know what 
immortal passage follows that question. To suppress 
the aspiration for more harmony, more elevation, in 
outward life itself ; for something which will mean less 
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killing and less hate, less disease Stpd squalor, less 
vulgarity of rich and poor, less degradation and sub- 
jection ; to extinguish the more active instinct of man 
as he becomes more free to express those desires in 
terms of constructive and creative politics — to do this 
you would have to abolish first his poetry, his painting 
and his sculpture, his music, and all his religions. And 
still more than this you would have to abolish his love 
of Nature, even the love of man and woman, even the 
everlasting craving of each generation of humankind, 
that the lives of their children, if it may be, shall be 
happier than their own. The latter motive, for all its 
pathos, will continue to be the main energising impulse 
of progress. Nay, to put back the movement now— 
unless civilisation is fashioning the means of its suicide, 
and a worse catastrophe of mutually-destroying war is 
to end it all— you would have to stop even that newer 
form of the shaping and constructive sense which is 
expressed in the technique of modern invention; in its 
machinery, whether fixed, or running, or winged ; in all 
the subtle or gigantic contrivances which led Paul 
Bourget in a moment of inspiration to compare the 
American mastery of steel with the Greek mastery of 
marble. 

The bid of German militarism for world-dominion 
was no doubt the mightiest effort ever made against the 
spirit of a time. The backwash of its failure has jeopar- 
dised even some of the interests which fought well to 
bring it down. That is illogical, but history often works 
by these exaggerated swings from side to side. The 
movements of pre-war idealism not only resume. They 
resume with a force that two generations of ordinary 
political progress might not have given them without 
the war. For this result there are several reasons. 

„ I e 

Democracy by comparison with its opposite was 
more^generally hymned ( after August, 1914, than ever 
before. The war of nations could only ‘be won for the 
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treer States by awakening the enthusiasm and sustain- 
ing the endurance of ’the common people, by kindling 
them to sacrifice. Many amongst ourselves feared 
that democracy would not hold, as did the obstinate 
Britain under a close franchise against Napoleon. Base- 
less was that doubt here and elsewhere about the 
masses. In their millions of fighters and workers 
they triumphed, but in heaps they fell. There is no 
street in the industrial towns of belligerent Europe, no 
smallest, remotest village, but has its sadder homes. 
The democracies were called upon to surrender for 
the needs of war-organisation the customs and codes 
which they had elaborated for the protection of their 
class against the old industrial despotism of capital. 
They made this surrender on the whole in a high spirit. 
It was the more to their credit because in their heart of 
hearts they dreaded lest their concessions to patriotism 
in war might be exploited to their disadvantage when 
peace returned. All through there was, of course, 
rank mutiny amongst a minority of the workers. This 
merely corresponded to the proportion of rank 
profiteering amongst the capitalists. 

The workers in the mass had to be promised, and 
they were, not only that they would not be exploited 
after the war — they had to be assured a thousand 
times that in the event of the victory of their freely- 
accepted discipline over the more forced and serf-like 
drill of the German system, unprecedented efforts 
would be made to raise the common people to an alto- 
gether higher level of intelligent, responsible, and well- 
conditioned citizenship. Those pledges must be kept 
not grudgingly, but amply and to epoch-making effect. 
Otherwise there will be revolutionary trouble of ,a 
kind — remember we are still looking twenty and thirty 
years ahead— which will destroy the existing basis of 
most of the Governments now too apt to regard the 
League as a collective name for themselves.' The 
democracies have the power to enforce the pledges. 
They will do not only that, but much more than "that, 
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unless steps are early taken to f raise t the status of 
labour, to bring the working classes into partnership, 
to better altogether their prospect in life. Other influ- 
ences have helped to make this question of social peace 
equal in urgency to peace between nations. Bolshevism 
is a murderous insanity, but it* has stimulated every 
extremist force in the world. It has caused every 
advanoed force capable of a saner method to be still 
more advanced. 

Nothing can be as it was before the war. The whole 
teynpo of the democratic movement must be quickened 
if nations are to avoid internal tumult and dislocation 
as unmatched in their magnitude as the war itself. 
Finally, when President Wilson made Democracy the 
keyword of the later phases of the struggle, when all 
tiie strongholds and citadels of the older order dis- 
appeared with the fall of Romanoffs, Hapsburgs, and 
Hohenzollerns, a new, immeasurable impulse was 
everywhere given to democratic self-consciousness and 
aspiration. No one living can gauge the scope of this 
consequence. It is bound to mean profound, wide- 
working changes. 

That this is the atmosphere will be easily agreed. 
But it will be asked in what way the issue has become 
definitely international, and how international action 
can be applied to it. The answers are sufficient. 
President Wilson was first amongst the statesmen 
to recognise that the Paris Congress must consider 
the claims of labour as the Congress of Vienna con- 
sidered the slave trade. From the first moment of the 
Russian revolution, labour in all the chief Allied 
countries demanded that extensive reform by inter- 
national arrangement shall be like the League of 
Nations itself, an organic part of the peace-settlement. 
The demand was that the question should either be 
dealt with by a Special Committee of the Peace 
Congress, with labour representatives from every 
country, or that & Labour Congress should sit con- 
currently to frame resolutions. These’ would neoes- 
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sariljr be taken, into account by all the Governments 
meeting at Paris, and in any case would be a landmark 
in the workinf-class movement. 

The British Labour Party has made the following 
declaration: — 

“The British La*bour movement urges the lieed for an 
international agreement for the enforcement in all countries 
of the legislation on factory conditions, hours of labour, and 
the prevention of * sweating ' and unhealthy trades, necessary 
to protect the workers against exploitation and oppression.’' 

In the same way the French Confederation General© 
du Travail has insisted on the urgent need for inter- 
national labour legislation. Its report, in this sense, 
was presented to the Conference of the Trades Unions 
of the Allied countries, held at Leeds in July, 1916, 
and was endorsed by the Conference. 

Mr. Sam Gompers and his American Federation of 
Labour were, as everyone knows, unflinching sup- 
porters of war for decisive victory, but they have 
definite views about certain principles in the interests 
of labour after the victory. The Conference of the 
Federation at Buffalo in November, 1917, made its 
declaration in this sense. At the Inter- Allied Labour 
Conference in September, 1918, Mr. Gompers pro- 
posed:— 

“ That the seamen of the merchant marine shall be guar- 
anteed the right of leaving their vessels when the same are in 
safe harbour. 

“ No article or commodity shall be shipped or delivered in 
international commerce in the production of which children 
under the age of sixteen years have been employed or per- 
mitted to work. 

“ It shall be declared that the basic work-day in industry 
and commerce shall not exoeed eight hours per day.” 

• 

These and similar detached expressions were by 
degrees consolidated into the remarkable demand that, 
as the agreement for a League of Nations is to be an 
integral part of the Final Treaty, tfn equally integral* 
part of it shall be an “International Charter” for 
labour. 
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To appreciate the force and necessity of this claim 
we must remind ourselves what had been happening 
before the war and what is going to be the state of 
the labour market after the war. In all countries the 
conditions will be abnormal. In Germany they may 
be distressing and alarming. In France they will be 
strange indeed owing to the employment in mines and 
manufacture not only of Southern European labour, 
but of coloured labour, dark and yellow, whose 
standard of life is not that of Western civilisation. 
Italy has a labour-market overstocked by the suspen- 
sion of emigration and by the return from the war of 
large numbers of her subjects who were working 
abroad. The troubles in Eastern Europe may cause 
a vast Slav exodus. 


II. 

We must content ourselves with a bare outline of 
the pre-war movements, making slowly and feebly, 
yet distinctly, for regular intercourse and elemental 
combination between the workers of different lands. 

There was, of course, nothing original about the 
attempt of Socialism in the middle of the nineteenth 
century to inspire the masses by a new economic re- 
ligion, and to spread itself, regardless of frontiers, 
like other religions. Already the Catholic Church and 
Jewry were world-wide institutions. Novel was the 
Socialist theory of a horizontal struggle between 
classes everywhere instead of the vertical divisions be- 
tween nations. Between 1864 and 1873 the Old Inter- 
national was born in London and expired in Geneva, 
struggling meanwhile to little practical effect through 
the overpowering era of Bismarck’s wars. It served 
chiefly as a scarecrow, draped in red, to frighten more 
farmers than birds — that is, to keep off many of the 
comfortable and possessing classes from the field ofi 
^ocial reform. 

Next there were three movements more or less prefa- 
tory to.the situation of to-day. 
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(1) When thq tentenary of the French Revolution 
was celebrated in 1889 a very different Europe was 
coming into being. The Europe we know was about 
to be born. The New International was founded. The 
Paris . Congress of 1900 created the International 
Socialist Bureau, with its seat at Brussels. 4 Its busi- 
ness was to act as a standing Secretariat between Con- 
gresses, but it never had a perceptible effect on any 
aspect of practical life. By comparison with the more 
purposeful movements of all kinds which surrounded 
it, it was a crusade of words. A little more effective 
were two later movements. They owed their origin to 
that peculiar sense of definite means for immediate 
results which belongs to the British labour-mind. 

(2) The second movement came when, after inter- 
mittent Congresses, the International Federation of 
Trades Unions took permanent shape in 1901. Its 
Conferences are connected by a Secretariat whose 
business it is to embody in an annual report informa- 
tion and statistics giving a comparative view of the 
movement in all the countries affiliated. When the 
war broke out the total of nominal members claimed 
as belonging to the Federation must have been about 
ten millions ; and this was but a small fraction of the 
general populations of workers. The Federation was 
in its infancy in 1914; it gave no cohesive power or 
strong bent to the trades union forces of the world ; 

“ international ” was a term which served it as a blessed 
name ; and the majority of mankind was unaware of its 
existence or indifferent to it. Yet the trend towards 
closer connection between the industrial workers in 
different countries was clear enough, however long in 
coming to an effective result. 

> 

(3) The third movement was of a different and very 
■interesting kind. It nfight in time have acquired a 
much more direct and powerful leverage on inter- 
national life than the other two had not the war • 
created altogether new tracks, new mechanism, and 
new motor-power for industrial progress. This was the 
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tendency to organise the internationarworkers by sepa- 
rate businesses, just as many of the tr fists organised 
international capital in the same sense. These occu- 

? ational federations acted independently of each other, 
'here were about thirty of them. The headquarters 
of most of <hem were in Germany: Some of them in the 
cheerful pre-war time prompted leading-articles in the 
Gilbertian vein. The list ranged from the International 
Barbers, Hatters, and Waiters, with a modest mem- 
bership, to the four great combinations of miners, 
m^tal -workers, textile workers and transport workers, 
numbering each of them from nearly a million mem- 
bers to more. The two oldest and strongest — so far as 
any of these experimental organisations could be called 
strong— had, as it happened, their headquarters in 
Great Britain. These were the International Miners’ 
Federation, dating from a conference at Jolimont in 
1890, and numbering nearly 1,400,000 members before 
the war, and the International Textile Workers’ Fede ? 
ration, dating from a Manchester Congress in 1894. 
The latter by its nature was particularly interested in 
the comparative study of factory conditions in the diffe- 
rent nations. In this way it foreshadowed the pro- 
cesses of systematic inquiry and report which would 
have to be provided for under any institutions for 
applying whatever International Charter the Peace 
Congress or the League may adopt. 

Let us glance at some other ways in which these 
special federations work. (1) “The Secretariat of the 
International Metal Workers’ Federation is continu- 
ally preventing the undercutting of conditions in one 
country by firms in another, ana also the employment 
of foreign workers by firms which do not conform to 
the trade union requirements. Thus in 1911 the British 
Section was asked by the silver workers of Birming- 
ham ^whether a certain firm in Brussels was a ‘fair 
Jp-Tm/ as they, were ‘ seeking workmen in 
England. The information was immediately ob- 
tained , from the Belgigfn Section and forwarded 
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to Birmingham.” (2) “ In 1913 the men of 
KugellagerfalJrik, Rheinland, in Germany, com- 
plained that Hoffman Manufacturing Company, 
Chelmsford, England, were selling solid ball-bearings 
10 per cent, cheaper than they could produce, and that 
the cause was one of wages. The list of wages in the 
two firms was obtained by the Federation and inter- 
changed, and the result was a successful strike in 
Chelmsford.” (3) “In 1913 the engineers on a certain 
vessel in Newcastle struck. The employers then sent 
on the vessel to Rotterdam to be completed there. The 
secretary of the British Section of the International 
Metal Workers' Federation was informed, and he im- 
mediately communicated the facts to the Federal office 
at Stuttgart. The Federal office informed the union at 
Rotterdam, and the union officers sought out the vessel 
and called out the men at work on her.”* These were 
instances of a method which might have become very 
.potent had not the international labour movement 
devoted itself mainly to general discussion. 

Orn the whole, it was undeniably insignificant by 
comparison with the ability and imagination shown by 
capital in grasping and utilising modern means of com- 
munication for the furtherance of international 
activities. 

III. 

As usual, the best kind of progress has been achieved 
rather for labour than by labour. The foundations of 
what is required for a real International Charter 
were in part actually laid by the united efforts 
of social reformers of all parties and classes in 
many countries. Here we come to the real line of 
development. Yet what has been written will help to 
show how the labour movement had been uncon- 
sciously preparing. during the last thirty years for the 
unanimity and force with which full action along 
that line of development is now (Jemanded. There is 

* Quoted from “ International Government.” by L. $. Woolf, pp, 213, 214 
(Fabian Sooiety). 
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passed, and then, on the initiative .of William II., 
new to the Throne and full of the mofct incompatible 
impulses, Bismarck was overruled. 

The first International Conference on Labour Pro* 
tection was summoned at last, and in 1890 met at 
Berlin. *As often happens in new departures of this 
kind, inadequately considered and prepared, it was a 
failure, for immediate purposes. None the less, it 
was a precedent ensuring continued endeavour and 
more successful attempts. It discussed much with 
little result. Bismarck’s scepticism seemed to be justi- 
fied by the reluctance of Britain and France, amongst 
other Governments, to go beyond consultation and 
suggestion. The Berlin Conference considered at what 
lowest age children should be allowed to work, and 
for how many hours at the most; for what time before 
and after childbirth women should be excluded from 
employment, and what should be in normal circum- 
stances the maximum working day for women; the 
desirability of relieving women and children alike from 
night labour was debated; the general question of 
hours of labour for all classes of workers was of course 
examined; other items on the agenda related to 
unhealthy or poisonous employments; safety in fac- 
tories; Sunday rest, holidays; and whether work- 
people, though liable to arbitrary dismissal, ought to 
have generally a longer notice. 

The programme of pious opinions shows that on all 
these matters European thought as a whole in 1890 was 
mediaeval by comparison with what it is to-day. 
After the Berlin Conference, however, the thoughts of 
many constructive economists and social reformers 
were busy and not unhopeful. There were already 
proposals for a permanent International Commission 
under official auspices to publish information and 
statistics on all matters, relating to the comparative 
position and progress of Labour Protection in all 
countries. For some years nothing came of this excel- 
lent project. At the end of the nineteenth century 
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voluntary action.ftent ahead of Governments. As the 
result of a meeting at Zurich in 1897, a practical and 
permanent thing was done, with results of the greatest 
significance for the coming duty and work of the Peace 
Congress on the social question. 

In 1900 was formed* as a non-party body Ihe. Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation, with the 
object of creating gradually recognised standards and 
mere uniform procedure. The permanent Central 
Office was and is established at Basle, in Switzerland. 
The Association is organised in self-governing national 
sections, of which there are now thirteen. These sec- 
tions are federated. They each elect from six to ten 
delegates to form the International Committee, which 
meets in Switzerland every two years. But for the 
war, it was to have met in 1914, just as the Hague 
Conference was to have met in 1917. The Association 
includes that indefinite class of people who arc called 
social reformers, with representatives of organised 
labour and a few progressive employers, but, in addi- 
tion, official support lias been secured. The Govern- 
ments of all the principal industrial countries are 
represented at the International Conferences, and the 
British Government joined in 1910. Before the war 
the yearly revenue of the Association amounted to 
less than £5,000— why did not some multi-millionaire 
see in this cause an ideal object for endowment? — and 
of this amount the Governments contributed tw r o- 
thirds. 

On this little Budget a surprising amount of good 
work has been done. The Central Office at Basle pub- 
lishes a Bulletin giving the latest information on the 
progress of labour-law in all countries, and of labour- 
improvements by private effort. It keeps in close touch 
with the different national Committees. Every one 
ought to know that the British section has done sterling 
work. 

The Association first set its hand to two causes which 
had been agitated for many years— -the prohibition ox 

x 
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white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches and 
the abolition of night work for women. It has been 
successful in both these objects. We may suppose 
when the twentieth century began the world made and 
used not less than 1,000,000,000,000 matches annually. 
Much commercial profit was made out of “ phossy jaw ” 
— that is, the decay of the jaw-bone amongst workers. 
These were hideous and avoidable casualties of peace. 
When more than one harmless substitute had been dis- 
covered for white phosphorus, there was no longer the 
shadow of an excuse for its employment in manufac- 
turing matches. 

The Special Conferences of 1905 and 1906 resulted 
in a convention prohibiting the manufacture, import, 
or sale of matches made with white phosphorus. At 
first only seven States signed the instrument, .because 
neither Sweden nor Japan adhered, while Norway, 
Spain, and Portugal also demurred. Even Britain 
hesitated, but subsequently joined, as have many other 
states. As a result of the international Association’s 
work, the Phosphorus Convention, prohibiting com- 
mercial profit out of human disease, is now enforced 
by forty-four different countries, dominions, colonies, 
and protectorates. Sweden and Japan are the only 
two manufacturing countries which still stand out. 

The Night-Work Convention, so far, is not of so 
wide a range, but nevertheless applies in twenty-five 
communities. It provides that for women there shall 
be a minimum of eleven consecutive hours between the 
end of one day’s work and the beginning of the next; 
and that in any case labour must cease by ten at night, 
and must not start before five o’clock in the morning. 
These are honourable triumphs in two fields where the 
need for reform was grievous. 

The sequel of further efforts was disappointing. The 
reasons are easy to understand, and only means of 
action under the League of Nations can remove them. 

. When the war broke out the International Associa- 
tion had a wider programme. The more closely the 
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question was considered by the delegates of different 
countries— the ideab of social reformers and the 
administrative experience of Government experts being 
admirably fitted to give the right shape to progres- 
sive policy — the more promising at first seemed to 
be the possibilities of .agreement for further advance 
by international co-operation. But the practical 
attempt, unfortunately, soon brought into view all the 
weaknesses bound to beset one of the best movements 
in the world as long as there is no international 
authority for co-ordinating its purposes. 

There was another Conference in 1913, some twelve 
months before the war. Amongst the projects in hand 
or in mind were (a) the introduction of a ten hours’ 
day for women; (b) the same for boys under eighteen, 
with the prohibition of nightwork for boys; (c) the 
reduction of hours in industries continuously running, 
eight-hour shifts in the iron and steel trades to be 
adopted as a beginning; (d) the stamping out of all 
avoidable industrial diseases, and especially in the 
paint-making and pottery trades, by prohibiting pro- 
cesses involving danger of the lead-poisoning which may 
mean blindness, paralysis, and death. Henceforth, 
all these are to be regarded as objects upon which early 
agreement for uniform legislation must be reached. 

But at first only the first two of these subjects were 
to be tackled by the Conference of 1913, and the effort 
was a fiasco, the purpose was to get a new step for- 
ward by the adoption of a Convention enacting a ten- 
hours’ day for women or immature workers of both 
sexes, and also prohibiting nightwork for boys. The 
International Association had given competent 
devotion to its aims and drafted careful suggestions. 
The officials of our Home Office and of Continental 
Ministries had been in touch. But when the Con- 
ference met the official delegates knocked the bottom 
out of the plan. There was the usual laudation of the 
objects. In practice so many exemptions and qualifica- 
tions were made that the resulting proposals were on 
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the basis of the lowest common'meafyire. If adopted 
they would have checked the whole * movement for 
levelling up, and, in the opinion of the British section, 
would have done “ incalculable harm.” For instance, 
a ten-hours’ day for women was approved as a matter 
of course— in principle. “But the Conference recom- 
mended that this should be extended to 10£ if the 
Saturday half-holiday were given, and that two hours’ 
overtime a day should be allowed up to a maximum of 
140 hours a year (a) in cases of force majeure , (b) where 
perishable materials are used, (c) in all ‘ seasonal ’ 
undertakings, and (d) ‘ in exceptional circumstances 
for all undertakings.’ In addition to this, the recom- 
mendations provided that in a whole series of specified 
trades the overtime might extend to 180 hours a year. 
This very low standard was solemnly proposed by the 
assembled Government officials.” 5 * There could be no 
agreement. Nor did any one much regret the abrupt 
interruption caused by the war. (In passing, the pain- 
ful fact must be recorded that Britain, in the course of 
the struggle, withdrew our petty financial support to 
the Association, while Germany continued hers, as did 
France, Italy, and America.) 

There was clearly required not only a marked pause 
for reflection, but a new procedure. Voluntary action 
had succeeded in suppressing poisoning for commercial 
profit in such a matter as the manufacture of matches. 
This was relatively easy, because, on the one hand, the 
improvement of social health in this particular was un- 
questionably a common interest of nations; while, on 
the other hand, the discovery of harmless substitutes 
for white phosphorus would enable humane progress 
to p be combined with undiminished profit. When the 
question of international agreements about working 
hours was seriously raised," it was a very different 
matter. It involved many complications and conflicts 

*“ Labour Questions in the Peace Settlement,” by Miss Sophy Sanger 
(Secretary to the British Committee of the International Association for Labour 
Legislation). (” Contemporary RdViovv,” October, 1918.) 
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of interests, gr&it and small, owing to the variety of 
circumstances and opinions in different countries. 

In short, when questions of hours and wages were 
reached, it was found that the procedure wnich had 
seemed so hopeful nearly a decade i>efore, offered little 
further prospect. First, the private effort of social 
reformers in each country had to urge their own 
Governments to move. Secondly, some Government 
had to take the initiative by inviting others to a Con- 
ference. Next, the official representatives of these 
Governments could only work their different ideas into 
a general scheme resembling a " crazy quilt” made of 
contrasting patches. Fourthly, when that was done, 
domestic legislation in each separate State would be 
required before any general scheme could be adopted. 
And, fifthly, administration in every country would 
vary — in some application and supervision would be 
strict, in others lax. Clearly the British Committee had 
been right in suggesting long before the war that a per- 
manent International Commission was required to 
make further progress expeditious and efficient. 

IV. 

In the spirit of the time, the International Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation took a strong social initia- 
tive in July, 1918,' when Marshal Foch was opening 
his military offensive. The Central Office at Basle 
presented a memorial urging the Swiss Government to 
propose at the Peace Conference, a full set of resolu- 
tions bearing on the future of international action. 
This programme may be regarded as the practical 
basis of an “ International Charter ” on the side of 
legislation. The question of efficient administration 
is, as we shall see, quite another matter, and 
is the real test for the social side of the economic system 
of a League of Peace. The resolutions which the Swiss 
Government was asked to urge include the following, 
and the list deserves careful attention : 
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1. “To put into force again the Bgnie International Labour 

Protection Convention of 1906. 

2. “To put into force the proposed lav of 1913 regarding the 

protection of youthful workers. 

3. “To supplement the above proposed law by fixing the 

minimum age at fourteen, under which no children are 
to' be employed in any industry where more than five 
workers are engaged (according to Swiss law), with the 
reservation that this age limit be raised in accordance with 
the development of the Continuation Schools. 

4. “To put into force the proposed law of 1913 regarding the 

ten hours working day for women workers. 

5. “To put into force the eight hours shift in mines (according 

to the English example) and in factories where work is 
conducted night and day. 

6. “ The object of a special agreement should be to regulate 

the subject of Sunday’s rest. 

7. “ International prohibition of the use of poisonous sub* 

stances in industries, and of the employment of youthful 
workers in such occupations, and of the employment of 
women in work injurious to their health. 

8. “To introduce accident insurance for employees engaged 

in international traffic by land and water on the lines 
adopted by the U.S.A. 

9. “To internationalise Labour insurance so as to safeguard 

emigrant workers for their compensation in all branches 
of social insurance. 

10. “ Minimum wages for underpaid industries to be fixed as 

is done in England, France, Norway, and other countries. 

11. “ Duration of colonial labour contracts to be restricted in 

the case of mining work to six months and agricultural 
labour to a maximum of three years. 

12. “International agreement by means of which: 

(i.) The reports of the superintendent officials of labour 
protection would be co-ordinated ; and 
(ii.) The “ International Union for Legal Protection of 
Labour would receive recognition.” 

These twelve commandments of social policy are 
nearly as many as President Wilson’s points. They 
;ue for the most part mild indeed by comparison with 
tl 3 spiritual and practical crises created in the world 
of labour by the effects of the war. The twelve points 
hardly need annotating. Sweden and Japan have 
still to be brought into the Phosphorus Convention. 
Legislation for reducing working hours for immature 
labour, whether of boys or girls, has still to be adopted 
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in many countries. With regard to some points like 
eight-hours shifts and Wages Boards, our own country 
is in advance, as the memorandum states. France was 
the first country to follow us in adopting" Wages 
Boards,” but does not enforce its anti-sweating prim 
ciples with anything hear the same administrative 
determination. Everything has yet to be done towards 
working the twelve points and other principles into a 
real "International Charter,” not only generally 
accepted on paper, but with guarantees that it shall 
bo as generally observed. 

As we have seen, the demands of American and 
British Labour when the Congress or League comes to 
grips with the subject are likely to be more drastic. 
Mr. Gompers demands, for instance, that the indus- 
trial employment of boys and girls under sixteen shall 
not be permitted, and that the eight-hours day shall be 
a universal basic standard. The British plan for the 
organisation of employers and employed in self-govern- 
ing industrial councils for each trade, as suggested by 
the Whitley Report, is likely to have a profound influ- 
ence on the world. 

Even if circumstances were more normal there would 
be everything to say in favour of progress and co- 
ordination on the lines of such international union, 
as has centred in Switzerland. But first is needed 
the more powerful agency of an International Com- 
mission to investigate, report, publish, and recommend. 
It would summon Conferences at regular intervals for 
the purposes of adopting new conventions, steadily 
extending the process of creating a more uniform body 
of labour-law for all industrial civilisation, and raising 
the average level. Britain has the strongest 
(reason to take a leading part in this movement. 
It goes without saying that the use of immature and 
female labour abroad for long hours or low wages and 
in unhealthy conditions must make competition more 
difficult for a country like ours, ifiih an advanced 
code of factory laws. In coming circumstances we 
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shall need all we can obtain in tlie # way of social 
security against imports, produced under conditions 
worse than those of our standard of life. We shall 
need that security just as much as equal competitive 
opportunity for our own exports. Proposals for 
further progress at home will n£ver have a full chance 
on their humane and scientific merits while it can be 
urged that by one-sided action we are only promoting 
the interests of lower economic organisations at the 
expense of employment in our own island. Again, 
capital and management arc mobile, and will be 
always under the temptation to remove if possible to 
countries where labour is cheaper and restrictions 
fewer, so long as such countries remain. 

V. 

These are normal arguments urged during the 
last fifty years in favour of international regulation. 
They are decisively reinforced by the new and por- 
tentous changes which the war has brought about. In 
our own country, as we know, we must either have 
hardy innovations— all tending to raise labour from 
the mere wage-basis to partnership in knowledge, 
responsibility, and profits — or we shall have industrial 
conflicts to the extent of national disaster just when 
what we need above all things is industrial peace. 

In other countries the changes have been of a more 
concrete and extraordinary kind. In Germany the 
former basis of prosperity and employment is 
destroyed. Without steady international action the 
consequences of German unrest, incitement, and 
example may shake the public order of all Western 
Europe. It has been noted how German industrialists 
are looking forward to longer hours, lower wages, and 
cheaper production for .export -by comparison even 
with Britain, not to speak of the United States. In 
the countries formerly under the Hapsburg crown 
conditions are only l£ss chaotic than in Russia. 
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Swarms of disfyande<| men will try to get livelihood and 
employment on any Wins, however low. In Italy the 
armies returning to civil life have become accustomed 
to a better standard of living than they fever, had 
before. What is more, they have become acquainted 
with the British and the French standards. 'They have 
realised that in other countries meat-eating is no festi- 
val rarity but a daily practice amongst ordinary folk. 
Apart from this, nearly half a million Italian emigrants 
returned to their native land in 1914, and have been 
working on munitions, though there was not sufficient 
home employment for them in peace. With the shut- 
ting down of munition works and the deficiency of food 
and fuel there may be severe social distress. 

Elsewhere during the war labour of a lower or semi- 
civiliscd grade has been introduced for munition - 
making. We do not know whether it may not be 
employed for cheap manufacturing production. In 
France over 15 per cent, of the labour employed in the 
munition works has been foreign labour recruited 
abroad during the war. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has recruited from Italy and Africa over a quarter of a 
million of workers for -agriculture. France has to 
replace her million and a half of dead. There arc 
demands across the Channel for further foreign recruit- 
ment. This means in part the utilisation of coloured 
workers under conditions which to a certain extent 
may be those of industrial subjection. 

' No labour conditions like these which are possible in 
various parts of Europe have been known since the 
machine revolution began. For years humanity over 
large areas may be cheapened and depressed. We may 
have something little better than serfdom or swni- 
slavery. We may have migration in masses. Britain 
planning a still higher standard of labour conditions, 
and bound to increase her export of goods like her total 
production to an extent beyond all* her records, may* 
find the whole basis of her calculations attacked by 
foreign competition working Vith underpaid, sweated, 
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exploited, degraded labour to a I’elativg degree never 
before known. In these circumstances a League of 
Nations which hoped to preserve international peace 
without providing seriously for common action on the 
social question might be like Sindbad and his com- 
panions, who thought they had landed safely when 
they mistook a whale for an island. 

Three issues in particular show the urgency of the 
whole argument. 

We have to face new conditions in the shipping 
tr^ide. American ships pay higher wages, and under 
the law of the United States sailors of any flag may 
leave their vessels on entering an American port. 
Desertion from British ships has been common, but 
nothing yet to what it might be as the new American 
merchant marine expands. On our side the wages of 
British seamen have been raised. They will have to 
be further raised and their whole treatment bettered. 
But there is all the more reason why pay and condi- 
tions should be regulated as far as possible by inter- 
national action. British shipowners on the Inter- 
national Maritime Committee have themselves urged 
this principle again and again. It was advisable in 
view of European conditions, for the most part lower. 
The higher American conditions make it imperative. 

A connected subject is that of the control of emigra- 
tion overseas. But for preventive legislation, it would 
probably reach proportions unknown for many years. 
In 1914 there were 1,218,000 immigrants in the United 
States. In 1917 there were only 295,000, and these of 
a lower average type. Towards America alone the 
coming exodus seemed quite likely to surpass all 
records. Germans might contribute to it as they have 
not done in this generation, as well as Italy and all the 
Slav countries. 

In face of this prospect American labour has taken 
‘alarm and its apprehensions are shared by part of 
American capital, 'though for very different reasons. 
Hence* the drastic Bill fof prohibiting for four years 
the immigration of manual workers into the United 
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States. The House, of Representatives has reported 
favourably upon this measure, and though President 
Wilson’s Government is said not to favour so extreme 
a proposal, it is solidly backed by organised labour. 
The opposition to the Rill urges that the United States, 
even if all her troops in Europe were repatriated, 
would need at least a million new hands for the avail- 
able employment and to carry on the development of 
the Republic at the normal rate. Before this question 
is decided an odd pull of different feelings may come 
into play. Anything like promiscuous foreign immi- 
gration is widely dreaded, and with reason. In most 
of the larger American cities there are said to be orga- 
nised Soviets amongst the alien-born, and much 
anarchist propaganda. It is asked by some thinkers 
whether it would not be better to restrict immigration 
into the United States to the English-speaking race 
until there is an abatement of political rabies in Conti- 
nental Europe. If the general exodus from this side of 
the Atlantic is not allowed, American shipping, like 
our own, will lose one of the expected assets. 

Yet to prevent Europe from finding an outlet by 
migration might be for several Continental countries 
like sitting on the safety-valve. President Wilson and 
his Government probably see that new methods of dis- 
crimination and of international consultation may be 
required. In any case, masses of Europeans, if 
restrained from going to the United States, will try to 
go somewhere, and British policy would only have the 
more strenuous task. British shipowners in this matter 
especially, and quite naturally, object to regulations 
not applying to their foreign competitors. Interna- 
tional agreement was always wanted. It is now a 
pressing need. There ’must be further safeguards in 
view of the ne.w use t of indentured labour. 
Crowds of other migrants may arrive • at the* 
ports in a state of destitution.. After the war 
there is special need to guard against the introduction 
of epidemic disease from Russia and the East. 
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Emigration by its very nature is marked out as a com- 
mon interest which can never be adequately dealt with 
from the standpoint of health and decency until, in 
these respects at least, it is the subject of international 
management. 

The other special question which compels inter- 
national arrangements is the ninth point in the memo- 
randum to the Swiss Government — “ To inter- 
nationalise Labour Insurance so as to safeguard 
emigrant workers tor their compensation in all 
branches of social insurance.” That point is not the 
less desirable in the common interests of the world, 
but especially of Europe, because it affects Britain less 
than measures for shipping or emigration. It concerns 
foreign nations much more. It calls for action to make 
labour insurance more general and uniform. It 
provides with respect to unemployment, sickness, and 
accident that the legislation of different countries shall 
be linked up — that workers shall not lose their 
benefits nor be excluded from acquiring a full right to 
benefits because of changing their national domicile. 
Before the war many Italians, for instance, went 
annually to Germany — chiefly masons and builders’ 
labourers. They went to that country mainly because 
it offered the strongest demand for them owing to the 
rate at which new building was being carried on in all 
directions. But the Italians also preferred to go to 
Germany rather than to France because the former 
country gave insurance to foreigners. France no 
doubt will have to adopt the same system if the new 
need in the Republic for industrial and agricultural 
workers from other lands is to mean the importation 
of labour which will not degrade the level of her 
civilisation. 

If we do not want Germany to* become a centre of 
social trouble, certain to infect other countries, and if 
Ave do hot want Germans to become the agents of 
Bolshevism everywhere, the labour-measures ulti- 
mately* issuing from thik Peace Congress or from 
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early work of # the League, must have some regard 
to the solvency of the insurance systems in that country 
itself. International measures should further provide 
that workers who may be compelled in large 
numbers to leave Germany for ever shall not forfeit 
all their hope for some security in life, .and even 
the contributions which these toilers— so largely mere 
humble, diligent pawns in the Imperial game— have 
paid out of their wages. 

To work out the details of these proposals will, of 
course, be a task of complicated difficulty; nor can 
countries like our own spend more and more money on 
training up, physically and mentally, boys and girls 
for efficient citizenship without some reasonable pre- 
caution that the advantage shall not be carried too 
lightly -to other flags. At present foreigners do not 
receive the same benefits as British subjects under our 
own Insurance Act, and this it is advisable to alter if 
only for the sake of good example. The changes in our 
practice regarding naturalisation can be made to give 
full security against undesirable settlement 

Generally, it must be said that the vital interest of 
democracy in every country is that foreign workers 
shall not be employed on worse conditions than native 
workers. This economic provision would solve on both 
sides of the Atlantic those bitter and complicated pro- 
blems of immigration which diplomacy has failed to 
solve by political means. On the whole subject, inter- 
national arrangements are most evidently required if 
we are to steady the social readjustment of Europe 
after the war and avoid or minimise disturbances 
which might otherwise upheave the foundations of 
peace. 

VI. 

To take the lead-in all these matters ought to be 
the ambition and resolve .of British statesmanship. 
Great Britain is before most countries in the*scope of * 
her legislative action for labour protection, and 
especially in the thoroughness of her administiation. 
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This latter point must presently 'be emphasised. The 
country means not to pause in its- course, but to carry 
it further under the new Education Act and 
the projected Ministry of Health. After all 
allowance is made for the increased efficiency and out- 
put of labour in any given hour, where there is a 
shorter working day and better wages, there is yet no 
doubt that our progress in social reform handicaps 
much of our manufacture as against foreign competi- 
tion. Some of those who are best acquainted with the 
subject suggest that the British Government ought to 
concentrate on securing in direct sequel to the Peace 
Congress the following main points of an “ Interna- 
tional Charter ” for labour : — 

1. An eight-hours day as the standard for all adult 
labour, a standard which some countries must work up to by 
steps and stages. 

2. General adoption of Wages Boards as the best remedy 
for sweating and exploitation. 

3. Agreement upon the hours of labour for women, and 
lowest age at which immature labour may be engaged an r d 
the longest hours for which it may be employed. 

4. Eight-hour shifts in mines and other continuous 
industries. 

5. Prohibition of the use of lead compounds. 

6. Regulation of the indentures for coloured labour. 

7. Establishment in connection with tho League of 
Nations of a permanent International Council of Labour, 
with fully organised branches for Labour Statistics and 
Information. 

8. The appointment in connection with such an Office of 
ageuts competent to examine conditions in different countries, 
and to report on the extent to which international agree- 
ments are being faithfully observed in practice. 

For British statesmanship to work earnestly for 
such a programme, at the Peace Congress and after, 
would evidently strengthen British credit and influence 
in the eyes of all industrial democracies. It would con- 
tinue our best traditions — our leadership at the Con- 
gress of Vienna towards the abolition of the Slave 
k Trade and of Slavery, and our subsequent example in 
Factory Legislation. A programme of that kind would 
gratify labour at home in a way making distinctly for 
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the better relations o! capital and the employed— that 
is for our own internal peace as for the safer, yet more 
progressive, order of other societies. 

But just here is where the unrivalled character of 
British experience in administration as well as legisla- 
tion must be employed to make British leadership 
practical. As was hinted at the beginning of this 
chapter, an “ International Charter/’ if it represented 
only an agreed proclamation of abstract principles or 
e\en paper-propositions of a more detailed kind, might 
only be an international fiasco. Historical critics 
belonging to the remorseless modern school of research 
have often suggested that, on the one hand, few forces 
have done more to inspire British progress than the 
strength of our dear delusions about what Magna 
Charta- was and did in itself, while on the 
other hand baseless traditions regarding it arc 
an element of real weakness in the national 
mind. The great legend no doubt had its origin 
ill a great thing. But principles as reasonable 
and enlightened for the thirteenth century as those 
of Runnymede were asserted about the same time in 
other countries. The vital thing for English freedom 
and political method came afterwards, when the 
nation found that no matter how solemn and sacred 
the declaration of principles was made, they would 
not be applied unless efficient guarantees for their 
practical observance were contrived. England con- 
trived the Parliamentary system in consequence. The 
lesson applies in connection with the “ International 
Charter ” for Labour under the League of Nations. 

VII. 

* 

Let us, > then, take separately legislation and 
administration. 

In legislation therfi can be no cast-iron code such 
as labour in Britain and the United’ States alike has 
been too apt to imagine. The thing cannot be done 
by decreeing uniform conditions in the name of- uni- 
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versal democracy. It is not so simple* as that. “ Level- 
ling up ” is entirely the right idea? But*we must think 
of it not in terms of one plane, rather as a series of 
broad stages differing as between each other somewhat 
—but not too much— in level, yet all tending gradually 
to more equality of surface. In a word, proportionate 
levelling up is the great principle to be kept in view 
at first, if we are to work with the elasticity which will 
bring the average rate of progress to a maximum. It 
is in vain to ignore differences in climate, racial habits, 
education, immediate economic circumstances ; or to 
think of regulating all these summarily according to 
the best Anglo-Saxon models. We have only to con- 
ceive the social contrast between Scotland and Anda- 
lusia, or Westphalia and Sicily. Conditions of working 
and sleeping in the South vary from those of 
the North like the heat of their midday. Nor 
is time the same measure of the intensity of 
labour. Languid is the native worker in an Indian 
textile mill by comparison with a Lancashire girl. 
The small agricultural proprietor, as in France, will 
not be prevented from toiling and tending from day- 
light to darkness as long as strength remains. By com- 
parison with the English-speaking democracies, the 
poorer nations of Europe feel that they must work 
rather longer hours if their industries are not to go 
under. But because of the very fact that there can- 
not be uniformity, there is more reason than ever 
for at least what may be called definite relativity. 'I his 
can be secured by a Labour Commission to be appointed 
forthwith and to Work under the permanent Council for 
Labour which must be one of the principal institutions 
on the economic side of any real League of Nations. 
The Commission ought to negotiate agreements with 
every member of the League. These agreements ought 
to be among the subsidiary instruments to be incor- 
porated in that Final Treaty which will only be com- 
pleted long after .the present Peace Congress has con- 
cluded its Provisional Treaty and dispersed. In every 
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separate country* some measure of progress might be 
gained in the matter of working-hours. 

So again with wages. As between different climates 
and races, the actual needs of human consumption 
differ as well as the habits. The purchasing power of 
wages varies widely. *A minimum wage implying an 
unprecedented gain for most Italian workers would be 
meaningless in Britain, while even a rate excellent for 
this country would be useless to cope with the cost of 
living in the United States. But much can be done 
with respect to wages and hours by the international 
action which would enable organised insistence to be 
brought to bear for securing the utmost practicable 
extent of proportionate lcvelling-up. 

If we conceive an international code as being framed 
in this way, providing everywhere for higher standards 
than those which have existed, settling relative hours, 
introducing wages boards, suppressing admitted 
abuses, and capable of development and amendment 
by the League’s permanent Council of Labour, yet the 
most important thing would be still to do. 

There we come to administration. 

When these standards were adopted on paper there 
would be required the means of enforcing them in 
practice. British experience has taught us that in- 
spection and penalties are the surest instruments of 
progress. In that respect better guarantees would be 
needed abroad to give efficiency and stimulus to the 
complex and elastic code which a real International 
Charter must represent. Let me illustrate the present 
variation in the manner of applying the same prin- 
ciples. . France was the first country to follow Britain 
in setting up Wages Boards. But in France the worker 
is authorised to claim the minimum rate; in Britain 
the employer is compelled to pay it. In this country 
the employer who might try to evade would find him- 
self severely subject to inspection, prosecution, and 
penalty. Amongst our neighbours ’there is nothing 
like the same stringency of enforcement. 


Y 
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In all cases where such a choice njust be made it 
is clearly better to have a somewhat lower code of con- 
ditions which are really applied than to have prin- 
ciples which on paper are more advanced but remain a 
dead letter. 

That is why in the suggested British programme for 
labour in connection with the League of Nations so 
much emphasis is rightly laid by all those most expert 
in the subject on the eighth recommendation: — “The 
appointment of agents competent to examine condi- 
tions in different countries and to report on the extent 
to which international agreements are being faith- 
fully observed.” Some have proposed to call these 
agents “inspectors”; another suggestion is that they 
should be called Labour Consuls. It would be better 
to avoid the former name, since the stricter sense of the 
function it implies will be forbidden by the retention 
of national sovereignty on the part of the members of 
the League. But, however these accredited represen- 
tatives of the permanent Council of Labour are named, 
they will have every opportunity to gain the requisite 
information. If they are competent persons their 
reports will be of the utmost value in forwarding the 
whole movement of social progress. Apart from this, 
each country must be bound by its agreement to set 
up its own efficient system of inspection. 

At the present day no one needs to be reminded of 
the importance of stipulating for a proportion of 
women inspectors. 

There must evidently be penalties in reserve for a 
serious breach of the provisions for social peace, no less 
than for offences against the new rules for the main- 
tenance of world-peace. A defaulting nation, evading 
the real application of the Code of Labour-Conditions 
to which it had agreed, and reported for an unsatisfac- 
tory system of inspection, could be brought to reason 
by the 'economic boycott, stopping its exports and all 
its traffic and intercourse at the frontiers. 

The Publication Department of the Council of 
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Labour would be for *all countries a branch of much 
interest and use. 


VIII. 

But the life and vigour of the system would depend 
upon the permanent Council itself. Employers would 
be represented on it as well as Labour and Govern- 
ments. It would be a body of high status. Men of the 
highest standing and qualifications in their spheres 
ought to be chosen for it, so that to belong to it would 
be recognised as an international distinction. With 
the aid of its department for statistics and informa- 
tion, served by competent “Consuls” in every country, 
the Council would carry on not only supervision of 
agreements, but research into all conditions and the 
possibilities of improving them. It would hear com- 
plaints and settle disputes. It would seek to amend 
the initial codes as experience suggested; but would 
keep in view the main object of raising standards all 
round by degrees, so that, if any country took a for- 
ward step, the others might be urged to imitate it. 
The Council would negotiate and frame conventions 
and treaties, to be signed by all countries. Its pro- 
posals would have pre-eminent authority to persuade 
the various Governments and bring them into line. 
General ratification would be secured more speedily 
than by any means which can exist under the present 
conditions. 

It is urged that when basic principles were thus 
agreed to by the countries signatory to a new Treaty 
or Convention another and more direct power should 
come into play. In pursuance of the principles of the 
Factory Acts, the Home Office in our own country h#s 
power to issue detailed Regulations. Many social 
reformers in various countries are particularly anxious 
that the permanent Labour Council of the League 
shall have wide discretion to issue Regulations prac- « 
tically applying in the same manner .the Treaty-prin- 
ciples to various trades in v^ious countries. This 
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could hardly be done in the direct an$ summary way 
suggested— in view of the fundamental reservation of 
national sovereignty by each member of the League. 
But the prompt exercise of an equivalent authority 
would be of the utmost use for the better working of 
the whole system, especially so in the backward 
nations. It would seem that the Council for the first 
years of its operation would do better to apply 
Regulations for every country through a small expert 
Committee representing that country, but whose own 
recommendations would be carried out as a matter of 
course by the Home Office of the Government con- 
cerned. 

To understand, then, the full usefulness of a per- 
manent Labour Council as one of the chief institutions 
of the League of Nations, we must visualise its com- 
mittee work. Like the different Programme Com- 
mittees we have seen in action for every main com- 
modity in connection with raw materials and food- 
supply, the Council would have its expert branch for 
every chief industry in the world or for groups of 
smaller industries. Let us add that any money spent 
on giving it a thorough equipment of departments and 
staffs would be one of the best investments that the 
League of Nations could make. The first condition of 
prosperous recovery after the war by every one of its 
members is to have industrial peace. New inter- 
national influences are indispensable for dealing 
well in the future with the problems that nothing 
can prevent from becoming more and more inter- 
national in their scope. The permanent Labour 
Council of the League would be an inestimable 
gain both for knowledge and action. Recourse to 
it might become in many cases a real alternative 
to general strikes, or even international strikes — 
to domestic, and even wider, revolution rising from 
industrial causes, just as we expect that resort to the 
High Court of tire League and to its political provisions 
for ’conciliation or decision will be the judicial and 
diplomatic substitutes for war between peoples. 
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If a Labour .Commission is, in the first place, 
appointed by £he Governments meeting in Paris, it 
must work out for adoption a plan for setting up these 
indispensable institutions to create a living connection 
between the League and the democracies daily con- 
cerned with questions -of work and wages and hours ; 
with the conditions of health and safety in their em- 
ployment; with the security for their old age. What 
the least Bolshevist democracies of to-day are striving 
towards, one and all, is their fullest attainable develop- 
ment as civilised beings and intelligent citizens amidst 
all the exhaustless natural resources and technical 
powers that the modern world possesses to make 
ordinary human existence happier. 

As this analysis has been somewhat full, it may be 
convenient to sum it up in two paragraphs. 

(1) For furthering the greater purposes of the 

League of Nations special organs and principles would 
be necessary to its Labour section. There would have 
to be definite powers of persuasion to secure, by 
efficient systems of inspectorship and penalties, the 
genuine application of international agreements. This 
would correspond with the political processes of com- 
pelling recourse to the High Court of Justice and 
various methods of arbitration instead of the abrupt 
and wilful resort to armed hostilities. In the purely 
economic sphere the economic weapon would of course 
be still more effective. Upon approved recom- 
mendation from the Labour Council to the higher 
authorities of the League, the interdict or embargo 
might be applied to any country persisting in employ- 
ing workers and producing goods under conditions 
below the civilised standard. The present writer 
would like to see the British Government urging the 
general association everywhere of labour with capital 
m the self-governing council^ of industry on the lines 
of the Whitley Report. • 

(2) But there would be equally necessary a strong 
official body to supersede the present voluntary Inter- 
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national Association for Labouv Legislation, and to 
carry on its work on more comprehensive lines and 
with more potent influence. The organ required is 
an International Labour Council representing Govern- 
ments — who would nominate not only tneir own 
officials, but other recognised authorities on social re- 
form — organised labour and employers. It would have 
its permanent office and standing committees, and 
smaller technical committees for the various main 
trades or groups of trades. It would have its Labour 
Consuls in every country. It ought to l>e thoroughly 
equipped with departments for publication, informa- 
tion and statistics, which would serve as the intelli- 
gence-centre for the world’s labour movement. The 
Council would be charged with the consideration of 
all desirable measures for further labour protection 
as of all likely means for the promotion of industrial 
peace. It would be in definite relationship and corre- 
spondence with the Ministries of Labour and Com- 
merce in all the different countries. It would summon 
periodical conferences, not merely for debates on 
novel principles and projects, but* to frame further 
conventions, binding on all the signatory States. In 
concert with a small expert National Committee it 
would issue for any country Regulations like those of 
opr Home Office, to apply promptly in detail the prin- 
ciples which had been ratified. 

IX. 

Let no one think that supporters of proposals like 
these believe them likely to create either a new heaven 
and a new earth for industrial democracy or ideal har- 
mony between capital and labour. The hope is much 
more modest and more useful. It is to prevent the 
evolutionary processes of social progress, with all their 
inevitable jars and stresses and crises, from taking a 
violent ‘revolutionary form. Our civilisation, by the 
procedure advocated in this chapter, would be 
cleansed of blots like leul-poisoning. The employment 
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of immature youths aifd women would be safeguarded 
from .abuses detrimental to the human breed— in- 
fecting the social atmosphere not only of the countries 
where the abuses exist, but of others also, with the 
sense of wrong and the desire for retaliation. Sweating 
and exploitation would.be methodically eliminated like 
disease. The general life of labour would be 
humanised. 

The great problem of the future relations of capital 
and labour will not be solved by the first Peace Con- 
gress; nor in our time by the League. Nothing blit 
experience, experiment, and the march of invention 
will solve it ultimately — perhaps in ways differing 
from any theory of to-day. It may be solved far hence 
by adjusting rival and apparently irreconcilable 
theories, in ways, illogical but convenient, which may 
long remain accepted as an alternative to the mutual 
injury and impoverishment of strife. The way 
out in every country may be found in real 
and increasing partnership between labour and 
capital, with participation in knowledge, responsi- 
bility, profits; with a corresponding share of 
leisure and pleasure for the workers; with more 
and more equal opportunity for the children of 
the workers to rise to the top by ability and vigour. 
No one but a tyro little acquainted with the actions, 
reactions, and unexpected compromises of history 
could hope to devise now a final and complete solution. 

The bold development of labour welfare and labour 
opportunities is the antidote to agitation, threatening 
more and more by industrial action to dislocate the 
economic mechanism of the modern world. We must 
add the international measures to all other means 
towards the healing treatment and abatement ind 
more orderly management of troubles which other- 
wise, under the conditions of the future, would take 
the certain form of class-conflict on a scale imperilling ( 
every ideal of stability and safety {hat a Peace Con- 
gress can entertain. 
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“ ECONOMIC JUSTICE ” : IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
THE DOMINANT IDEA, LIKE “ POLITICAL JUS- 
'• TICE ” IN THE NINETEENTH : GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE PRINCIPLES AND OPERATION OF ECONOMIC 
PARTNERSHIP IN WORLD-GOVERNMENT : WHAT IS 
REQUIRED FOR LASTING PEACE IS THE CREATIVE 
METHOD, WHICH COULD DO MORE FOR EVERY NATION 
THAN WAR COULD DO FOR ANY NATION : THIS PART OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS THE LESS DIFFICULT TO 
ESTABLISH : INTER-ALLIED ORGANISATIONS READY 
TO BE ADAPTED : THE “ CHEQUE-BOOK PHILOSOPHY ” 
OF FORMER PACIFICISM : OBJECTION THAT PRESENT 
PROPOSALS REPEAT IT : THE OBJECTION ANSWERED I 
AN OLD CONFLICT OF MECHANISM AND IDEALISM : 
THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF PEACE IS PRACTICAL BUT 
NOT MATERIALISTIC. 

It may be well to resume here the general argument, 
practical and moral, before going on to the special 
questions of another kind. Suppose again for a 
moment that there were no proposal for a formal 
League of Nations. In that case the present degree of 
political disconnection between nations could by 
no possibility continue. We have realised fully 
enqugh that before the war the disconnection 
was by no means so complete as is imagined. Lor 
one purpose, the Universal Postal Union even formed 
a single territory under a .single Government. Now 
< there are at least four new factors which would in any 
case compel the various peoples to make a far more ex- 
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tended use of common*organisation. First, there must 
be an Universal Air Convention and the air as a single 
element will have to come under agreed government. 
Secondly, this would mean an increase in agreed 
management of other communications. Thirdly, as 
was said, the world from Hamburg to Pekin 
is thoroughly out of joint, and nothing but pro- 
longed common action can hope to put it right 
or keep it right. Fourthly, labour-unrest would 
become more and more a common international pro- 
blem even if Bolshevism disappeared. For the toler- 
able security of the world against civil tumults, as bad 
or worse than international war, while almost cer- 
tainly leading to that as well, there would have to be 
official action between Governments on the labour 
question. So much for the mere minimum of that 
partnership between nations which would in any event 
be unavoidable. 

But all this in the long run would not give a 
sufficient chance to save the lasting peace. For that as 
the greatest good we are either concerned or not. If 
our eyes are indeed opened and our hearts truly 
changed since August, 1914 ; if we have learned enough 
from the bloody and destructive years we have passed 
through; if we mean that a League of Nations shall 
exist for the organisation of concord by every means— 
the peace of classes no less than the peace between 
whole peoples — we shall have to go beyond the mere 
minimum of closer association now required by all 
countries if their world is to work at all even for its 
everyday purposes, or if it is to take any heed what- 
ever of the barest needs of its social and international 
safety under the new conditions. ♦ 

Let us then not only recapitulate in this short 
chapter what is required for anv reorganised 
system of civilisation, making. peace the paramount aim 
and mutual service the means; butTet us see how 
deep is the moral reason for the practical methods 
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advocated. They arc practical, but they are not 
materialistic. 

We have seen that even if we take the narrowest 
view of the chief function of the League of Nations as 
that of preventing war, the most formidable deterrent 
and the surest means of strict localisation and swift 
suppression would be found in the thorough organisa- 
tion in advance of a mechanism by which the com- 
mercial interdict, embargo, or boycott might be ap- 
plied to mutinous challengers or breakers of the peace. 

It is desirable that pacification by armed force 
should not be regarded as the normal method of deal- 
ing with emergency. The use of flying squadrons 
would no doubt enable the League to wield prompter 
and more far-reaching measures of police than could 
have been used at any previous time. But nothing 
can be more obvious "than that while States remain 
sovereign and control separate armaments — which will 
be the case for a long while — the employment of fight- 
ing force by any country or countries in the name of 
the League will seldom be unanimously approved and 
will always be liable to lead to disputes and complica- 
tions. It will keep alive, though latent , the feeling that 
if armaments and bloodshed may be used for the 
alleged common interest, in practice never more than 
a strong majority interest, the same methods might 
be needed to defend a group-interest. The world would 
be apt to find itself caught again in the vicious circle. 

I. 

The thing is to shake off the immemorial clutch of 
war on the mind, the traditional thinking in terms of 
war, and to regard it as a machinery which even for 
purposes of power and compulsion is obsolete by com- 
parison with stopping intercourse and sealing 
v frontiers. There can be ho neutrals once the mandate 
of the League of Nations issues. If there were no 
neutrals, no single society in the world would face the 
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economic interdict. No group would face it if only 
Britain and the United States, with their combined 
command of food, raw material and the sea-ways, held 
together for the cause of compulsory peace. But armed 
intervention for that cause would admittedly have to be 
prepared beforehand. * So then would the far prefer 
able means of economic intervention. Thus much for 
the best conception of a compulsory peace. 

We saw next that there can be no safe prospect 
in any idea of compulsory peace ; not even if the system 
were riveted by economic .action in emergency. 1'ke 
only conception likely to be workable and lasting is 
that of the willing peace. That is, a peace secured 
by the cohesive power of common interests, by 
the increasing efficiency and advantages of mutual 
service. We found that this could only be brought 
about by creating under the League a definite series of 
institutions for making international co-operation 
a potent and beneficent reality. From that method 
every country, great and small, could only gain in 
prosperity and security. It would make the daily 
operation and preservation of the peace an asset for 
every people which no imaginable result of successful 
war could exceed. 

We saw as plainly that for such a positive system of 
peace-promotion there would be required at the head a 
Supreme Economic Council. It would be the most 
important organ of the League next to the Supreme 
Congress itself, the Executive Cabinet, and the General 
Council of Nations. It would be a more hopeful 
medium than the secretariat, dear to the formalists — 
the necessary, the invaluable secretariat, a great rein- 
forcement to the Foreign Offices, but no more able than 
they have been to prevent war or extirpate any cause 
of it. Under the chief economic authority would be 
a series of departments. Therq would ^ be a 
primary group for — (a) food supply and raw 
materials; (ft) shipping; (c) finance*. By these, as 
we saw, the imports required by other countries 
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could be estimated and guaranteed to the fullest 
measure of fairness, relatively to the estimated state 
of the world's resources ; and any deficiency then re- 
vealed would nearly always bring a development of 
the yield. One of the deepest causes of modern 
war would be removed by making the economic inter- 
dependence of nations consistent with their security. 
Incidentally, through this group of departments, and 
one or two others to be named, the Economic Council, 
on decision and instruction of the ruling bodies of the 
League of Nations, could apply the economic interdict 
in case of acute danger or of actual outbreak. 

But we found equally that another group of depart- 
ments would be required to complete a system ade- 
quate to the League of Nations. Shipping cannot be 
treated alone. It is but part of the international and 
intercontinental web. Although it remains vital, the 
other parts of the whole have been continually growing 
in relative importance and will not cease to grow. In 
the age of flying— facilitating international meetings 
and movements of all sorts— the world’s communica- 
tions must necessarily be treated more as an entirety. 
Had the Russian railway system been better developed, 
had the Black Sea and the Baltic and their entrances 
been kept open in the way for which only a League ,of 
Nations eliminating neutrality can provide, the late 
war could not have occurred. We have noted how con- 
tinual international study and partnership for the 
deliberate extension or more perfect interknitting of 
railways, motor- ways, inland waterways, seaways, and 
airways would do more than anything else to penetrate 
civilisation with influences making for a rich increase 
of prosperity and convenience under a peace-system. 

From this we passed to another conclusion. 
Measures are required for the better and wider 
scope of the industrial societies which do not possess 
* colonies? dependencies, or spheres of influence. With- 
out injury to those who do possess them this can be 
contrived. An Intercontinental Department should 
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supervise matters touching the guarantee to all nations 
of the open door, or equal opportunity for trade and 
contracts, in Mid- Africa and the Middle East as in 
China. 

We next examined and verified the necessity for 
agreement and understanding with regard to the 
extending operations both of capital and labour. There 
should be a special department charged to watch 
the international operations of Trusts and “ Com- 
bines” of all kinds. That department could suggest to 
Governments, when there seemed need, parallel legis- 
lation and united action in emergency for sub- 
ordinating these widespread corporations, whether 
financial or trading, to the public interest of the 
general mass of nations. This notably with a view to 
that social tranquillity which will be more and more 
essential to peace-safety of any kind. 

Particularly we analysed the demand of Labour for 
an “International Charter.” r lhe considerations we 
followed established the argument for a permanent 
International Council to codify and develop the laws 
for labour protection, to see to their execution, and 
having in connection with it a Central Intelligence 
Office for publication, information, and statistics. 
Nothing in connection with the League is more 
essential. 

We noted that the existing Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome is already prepared to make itself an organ 
of the League. Its scope ought to be extended to 
Forestry and the Conservation of Natural Resources. 
Few objects are more important for mankind as a 
whole or more suitable for common international 
action. The age of science and machinery which 
opened fully the accumulated riches of all continents 
made man a carelesg prodigal. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was in some ways an unexampled epoch of waste 
as well of production. Tn some cases the conservation 
of forests, for instance, is impossible without joint 
action between. neighbouring* States. The samfc may 
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be said of the industrial use of water-jpower. Conser- 
vation has begun to receive attention* in the United 
States, Canada, India, and elsewhere. There are few 
spheres in which scientific knowledge and human 
welfare alike could gain more from the regular ex- 
change of international ideas apd the working out of 
international plans. 

Finally, it has been shown that a still more impor- 
tant field for prevention and conservation is that which 
concerns human health. In this sphere international 
action against cholera and plague was long ago found 
to be imperative. Even before the war, the nucleus 
of a real Head Office of Public Health for the world 
was established in Paris. It has been thought that if 
made an adequate institution it might even eliminate 
influenza — a thought which moves Western mankind 
more than any prospect of the total suppression of 
plague in the East, so true is the reflection that our 
own toothache is always more distressing to us than 
the Messina earthquake. 

Every one of these suggested boards and depart- 
ments, once set up, would be a prized asset— as, for 
instance, the Postal Union, the Institute of Agricul- 
ture, the voluntary International Association for 
Labour Legislation, and all the rest, are admitted to 
be. They would be of inestimable usefulness even if 
they existed only for research and consultative 
purposes and for co-ordination of policy, whilst to 
each sovereign State was left its executive part under 
agreements and conventions. 

II. 

This would be an imperfect system, no doubt. It 
would be far from achieving all that might be done by 
the more thorough executive cooperation of States 
and pe 9 ples for, the betterment of their common 
interests and human happiness in general. But im- 
perfect as would Tbe the system we have sketched, it 
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would be a striding ‘improvement on anything the 
world has yet possessed. 

And though setting up this series of institutions is 
a task which may seem at first sight altogether novel 
and very complicated, that impression has been proved 
by our analysis to be wholly mistaken. The elements 
of the whole mechanism are already here under our 
hand. We have all the experience required for the 
rapid and efficient completion of the design. 

The Inter- Allied Boards, the Maritime Council, the 
Food Council, with all their expert sub-departments, 
the technical committees for Raw Materials, are ready 
to be converted into the chief institutions required. 
The men who have worked them have acquired 
an incomparable knowledge of what we may call the 
practical economics of the world in the age of inter- 
dependence. They know how best and soonest 
to bring together all the other expert forces for dealing 
internationally not only with food supply, raw ma- 
terial, and finance, but with every kind of international 
traffic, and with every field for practical extension and 
development. 

The whole system could be organised in six months. 
In relation to the objects it would be neither very 
troublesome nor very expensive. It would bo dirt cheap 
by comparison with armaments, even those of small 
nations. The economic side would be easier to estab- 
lish and easier to work than the political and judicial 
organs of a League of Nations. It would give an 
entirely new tone and habit to international affairs. 

It would do more than anything there has yet been to 
change those ways of thinking and acting which bring 
about great wars— to overcome the whole tendency 
which has seemed hitherto almost like an automatic 
tradition, both obsolete a‘nd invincible. Mankind as a 
whole would be brought for the first time to see that 
combination for the constructive purposes of peace ■ 
would do far more for every nation than the destructive 
attempts of war could possibly do for any nation. It 
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can be done and simply done. If it is done the world 
will never regret it, but will marvel perpetually that 
the right way was not found out before. If it is not 
done, the judicial and political institutions of the 
League of Nations will nave no influence over those 
ordinary movements of life from which all its crises 
result. It will have to meet quarrels, emergencies, 
war-dangers of the old kind which sooner or later a 
merely political- juridical League would fail to solve. 

It has been proposed on both sides of the Atlantic 
to abolish the working models of international service 
created during the war, instead of making them at 
once part of the economic mechanism of the League 
01 Nations and linking them with other tried and ac- 
cepted institutions existing from before the war. To 
destroy the only substantial and tested organisations 
which are already available for a League would be as 
strange an error as statesmanship could commit at the 
present crisis of international affairs. 

We cannot have a real League of Nations if it only 
exists to deal with disputes after they arise. We might 
not have it very long if it ignored the plainest necessity 
for new measures to effect the economic reconciliation 
as well as political association of great peoples. Equally 
if for the assertion of its own authority in the last issue 
it contemplated resort to arms and nothing else, it 
would itself keep alive the war-tradition, which might 
die out for want of any ailment if the full resources of 
economic pressure were first used whenever coercion 
were necessary. This, at least, is recognised, and 
much follows. We can only have a growing and 
promising League of Nations if it can promote con- 
spicuously better than any previous policy the general 
interests of peoples in their everyday lives. In a word, 
the economic line is the hopeful line qf advance. 

III. 

Yet it may be said that while we have censured 
pre-war pacifists for th* futility of what we hare called 
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their cheque-book philosophy — for their insistence on 
the peace of profit instead of the peace of justice — we 
are now adopting and ourselves emphasising the very 
system of argument we have condemned. But not so. 
There is not even a superficial resemblance if the thing 
is but examined. The .difference could not bo deeper. 
The system advocated in these pages is the only one 
which can hope to serve the purpose, because it is a 
system of justice, political and economic. It is a system 
not merely of static justice, but, as it were, of pro- 
gressive justice. Material advantage would be super- 
added. It has been very ably argued that the Calvinist 
creed in Europe, though not framed for any economic 
purpose, worked out by its nature towards commercial 
efficiency. 

The most humane and the sternest moralists have 
been driven to the conclusion that not peace by itself, 
but justice, is the paramount interest of mankind. 
Comfortable peoples who had achieved their freedom 
in the past by force could not reasonably expect others 
to remain for the sake of peace in a state of subjec- 
tion or dismemberment. Armageddon had to come 
for this first of two main reasons. Racial bonds had 
to be cut, and only the sword could do it. Boundaries 
had to be redrawn in Europe, and only the sword could 
do it. To this cause the arguments for the peace of 
profit were merely irrelevant ; they were wide of any 
mark. 

But political justice being now so largely done— 
if it be not undone by the greed of various Allies, great 
and small, for extreme territorial gains making new 
racial bondages — the next dominating question in 
the domestic affairs of nations as in their 
relations with each . other will be that of 
economic justioe. # That is a kind of problem 
not necessarily solved* at any time, and certainly not 
solved in Europe or the world to-day 1 , by the removal 
of despotisms and castes and racial ascendencies and 
of dismembering frontiers. 


7 . 
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Welfare and security — or, at n least, a nearer ap- 
proach to equality of opportunity for their attain- 
ment— these are the prime object of all human en- 
deavour. These are more and more the objects of 
every country in its attitude towards world-policy as 
within a country of every individual atom composing 
the mass that is called Labour. 

When the results of modern communications are 
making societies more and more interdependent, there 
must be interdependence with security and without 
ignominy if there is to be the only kind of 
peace that can be lasting — the willing peace and the 
peace of mutual service. All nations must have fair 
and guaranteed use of those treasures of the earth con- 
tained in the immeasurable territories now covered by 
three or four flags only. That fair access and use, 
which the British Commonwealth should be foremost 
in granting — in the opinion of one who is amongst the 
firmest believers in it, its mission and its destiny— 
is the meaning of economic justice. Without that part 
of the solution, powerful races, certain to find con- 
federates sooner or later, must resume their efforts to 
pull the world to pieces. They must try in the long run 
either to secure full economic scope by their own 
domination, or by a group system, or else to make 
others as insecure as themselves. 

In a word, when so much political justice has been 
accomplished as a result of the war, economic justice 
will be an indispensable condition of the peace of the 
future. But also this economic factor touches, as 
nearly as does the political, the moral factors in men, 
their desire above all for equality of self-respect. No 
more need be said to show that this is very different 
from the argument that under pre-war conditions 
peace at any price was better than war for any cause. 

So we have considered what range of deliberative, 
judicial, and diplomatic institutions — even what pro- 
visions for the ultimate use of armed authority— are 
desirable and essential /for the beginnings of a League 
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cf Nations. We have* seen that side by side with these 
the economic institutions of the League will have to 
be at least equal in number and importance. Few 
men looking ahead for the twenty or fifty years which 
must be contemplated, and capable of serious reflec- 
tion upon the probable working of social a~nd racial 
forces, will believe that any superstructure of a League 
of Nations will stand as the result of this first attempt- 
ing, unless statesmanship at the Paris Congress, or 
immediately afterwards, succeeds in laying well and 
truly the economic, no less than the political, founda- 
tions of the entire peace of justice. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

NO SECURITY FOR WORLD-PEACE OR SOCIAL PEACE WI 

e OUT A RECONSTITUTED RUSSIA I CHAOS OF ONE-SL 
OF THE GLOBE : BOLSHEVIKS NOT PACIFISTS : TI 
ADVOCATE THE UNIVERSAL OR “ HORIZONTAL ” \ 
OF CLASSES INSTEAD OF THE “ VERTICAL ” WARS 
NATIONS : THE QUINTESSENCE OF LENINISM : “ 
MOCRACY MUST CONTROL ALL THE CASH-BOXES 
WELL AS ALL THE BALLOT-BOXES ” : BOLSHE 
ENERGY AND ESTIMATE OF THE ANTI-BOLSHF 
FORCES : COURSES BEFORE THE ALLIES 
AMERICA : DRIFT IMPOSSIBLE : IS COMPROMISE I 
SIBLE ? : FREEDOM OF ELECTION TO A RUSSIAN C 
STITUENT ASSEMBLY ESSENTIAL : DECISIVE IN'J 
VENTION FOR THIS, OR ELSE NO GENERAL DISAR 
MENT AND NO SAFETY FOR ANY RESULT OF THE W 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS FACED AT THE OUTSET 
ON THE LARGEST SCALE BY ONE OF THE TYPI 
PROBLEMS WITH WHICH IT IS MEANT TO DE 
RUSSIA WILL HOLD THE CASTING VOTE FOR 
WORLD’S FUTURE. 

Throughout these pages the general argument 
been worked out subject, as we have repeat* 
reminded ourselves, to reservations on some spe 
questions. All of them are still clouded with do 
The manner in which some of them may be solved, 
way or the other, will be of turning importance 
the whple problem and the world’s fate. 

The unknown ^quantities in the great equation 
five (1) Russia, (2) American world-policy, 
tariffs and peace, (4) armaments, (5) Englisn-speal 
368 
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relations. How an^ one of these factors may work 
must go far to* keep or upset the balance of a peace- 
system. It is quite idle to suppose that there can be 
settled peace and security for the greater part of man- 
kind unless peace and security are restored on some 
basis in Russia. It is useless to think that*there can 
be any effective League of Nations unless the United 
States is prepared to take a full share of the practical 
responsibilities. It is questionable whether a new 
habit of co-operation will overcome the old habit of 
competition — and war is apt to be the swordpoint of 
competition — unless trade policy is more generally ad- 
justed to peace policy. It is unlikely that war can be 
permanently avoided unless armaments in the main 
are put down. Yet it is as difficult as ever to abate 
aimaments largely without positively increasing the 
risks of war — unless we all enter on the wholly new 
economic way of working together. It is futile for 
the two English-speaking Powers to hymn the har- 
mony of mankind unless they can find means to pre- 
serve their own ; nor can they expect the prosperity of 
the new order unless by political and economic means 
alike they unite to guarantee it. We must submit 
these questions to as searching and honest an exami- 
nation as we can before framing a conclusion to 
these pages. 


I. 

The problem of Russia is by far the gravest, and 
unless some sound solution were found for it, the 
destiny of the twentieth century would become a 
sinister enigma. In that direction the policy of 
America and the Allies is running the closest risk of 
marring all, or even undoing all. The issue of lasting 
peace or war certain to return, howbver longtlelayed, • 
must ultimately be decided betweemthe Baltic and the 
Urals. In the nature of things there must either be a 
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great Russian Federation within the League of 
Nations and completing the conditions ‘of its success; 
or there must be an All-Russia in a group-alliance 
with the German race to control the European and 
Asiatic continents. The first solution is imperative in 
the interests of peace, and is iji itself entirely prac- 
ticable. We shall best see this by realising what 
alternatives must be eliminated. No doubt the situa- 
tion under Lenin the Terrible may well suggest the 
“ hundred questions ” for the salvation of Russia pro- 
posed to the Bishops by Ivan the Terrible. The 
greatest practical question, that of the policy of the 
Allies and America towards Russia, is seldom ap- 
proached from the right angle. Some would have us 
wash our hands of that matter, because they think it 
too far away, whatever happens, to have any vital 
efiect on our own affairs. Others would have us abstain 
from intervention on the theory that the Bolsheviks are 
insuppressible and that it would be unwise to make 
them more hostile to us than they are. Others, again, 
would have us interfere on the argument that Bol- 
shevism is unspeakable, and that this fearful faction 
cannot be more hostile to us than it is. None of these 
views can guide us. The subject must be dealt with 
here solely as it concerns the League of Nations and 
the prospects of a peace-system. 

It must be stated, however, at the outset that for 
both these interests and all interests the Allies and 
America must come to a decided policy, whatever it 
may be. No policy means no safety. Merely as placed 
on parchment, the oecumenical decisions of the Paris 
Congress will have no influence upon the largest people 
originally engaged in the war. The question is not 
merely, as seems to be commonly assumed, whether 
the League will allow peace ^ith the Bolshevists. The 
question may be much mpre whether the Bolshevists 
will allow peace with the League. Instead they may 
set to work, and,, not ineffectively, to destroy its basis 
from, the beginning. They may succeed if the Asso- 
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dates are as flaccid* and wavering as Leninism is 
direct and concentrated. 

Again we must remember the economic side and the 
resources it suggests. It would seem that the states- 
men of the Associated Powers are still thinking too 
exclusively in terms of fleets and air-squadrons and 
military expeditions. By the use of economic means 
alone they can hold the fate of the Lenin-Trotzky 
regime absolutely in their hands. They can compel 
the creation of some orderly system compatible with 
the League of Nations and infinitely advantageous to 
it. To probe the issues in Russia may be well. It 
it ay be useful — if the attempt proves not absurd — that 
the case for the Communist Terror should be put 
forward by its delegates directly to the representatives 
of the Responsible Powers. It is necessary not to 
underestimate the force of the Leninite system or the 
genius of extremism which has established it in the 
heart of Russia. To confront its leaders with a choice 
so plain as to give them pause might be advisable. Tim 
Allies and America cannot be too careful so to proceed 
in all they do as to carry Russian national feeling 
with them and the feeling of the English-speaking 
democracies. Action is always stronger when 
evidently there is no alternative. Is it possible that 
a compromise might be arranged with Lenin? If 
would have to be on a basis of freedom in Russia — of 
effective self-determination in Russia through the real 
liberty of all its people to vote upon its future. 

That liberty of “ self-determination ” through 
genuine elective forms is now as effectually sup- 
pressed as it ever was by Tsarism in its darkest 
days. To establish their domination the Bolsheviks 
have suppressed all liberty, civil and religious, public 
and private; §11 freedom of speech and the press, of 
the person, of opinion. .They dispersed the Con- 
stituent Assembly. They are such censors of, the press, 
as Tsarism never knew. They preached the unlimited 
rights of man, and are destroyers of all opposition. 
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They denounced capital punishment. before attaining 
power, and spread death to maintain it. They cursed 
militarism and have created professional armies, paid 
and scourged to be ruthless. Yet they are a redoubt- 
able and may be an ominous sect. They are for the 
time succeeding in Russia, if the triumph of desolation 
can be called success. That we should try thoroughly 
to understand them is important for purposes far wider 
than Russian. Whether the freedom now indispens- 
able to cohesion and peace can be restored by any pact 
lyith Lenin and Trotzky is an issue to be examined. 

II. 

We must first remember accurately what Bolshevist 
principles are and what is their relation to the spirit 
of a peace-system. They hold that peace is wrong- 
ful and stupid until the universal communistic revolu- 
tion has prevailed. Then let the golden age of 
brotherhood, beauty, harmony begin; and let Lie 
revolution in sex-relations complete the conditions of 
human felicity. But until then, no peace. That is 
their creed. Practical pressure might bring the Bol- 
shevists, in the end, to any extent of unwilling incon- 
sistency. Before we count on that, let us study them. 

In the first place, the Bolshevists are not in the 
faintest sense “ pacifists ” as that word is ordinarily 
used. They are fanatics prepared to wade through 
depths of blood, so long as there seems any chance of 
making a passage by that means towards their aims. 
They despise compromise based on a desire to avoid 
human bloodshed. It is the most extraordinary error 
to misunderstand them on this point. They severed 
their country from the Allies, took Russia out of the 
kind of hostilities in which they found her engaged, 
not for general peace, but only ' to organise another 
kind of conflict — the crusade of the proletariat. They 
believe as intensely in class war as the militarists of 
Imnerial Germanv believed in national war The 
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Bolshevists wquid regard general peace amidst the 
present average circumstances of civilisation as a 
mawkish and immoral concession to capital and 
property. 

To them political liberty for the masses is ludicrous 
or tragi-farcical, without the seizure of ’complete 
economic power. The vote is a shadow. Possession 
of all the means of production and exchange 
is the only democratic substance. This concrete 
aim is for them the one Right Tiling. To go 
the straightest way to get it is the essence of 
their creed of action. They were for the most 
direct means of seizing the whole social 
machine. Since in their dogma — and according to 
them in all logic and reason — this was the only Right 
Thing, all means were lawful for its accomplishment. 
On the assumption that they alone were competently 
in the Right, it did not matter whether they were in 
a minority or not. That was an irrelevant considera- 
tion for these newer Jacobins of the economic revolu- 
tion. They left all worrying and concern about the 
sacredness of majorities to the Mensheviks. These 
they regarded as weaker Gironclins, whose methods of 
bringing about Socialism by evolution, by gradual 
steps, by patient and peaceful methods— seeking to 
maintain the cohesion of the Russian peoples, and even 
respecting the historic character of Russian nation- 
alism— would take an eternity. If even eternity itself 
could be long enough to achieve the objects of complete 
Socialism by moderate means. 

To the writer of these pages the Bolshevists are any- 
thing we please that is abhorrent — insane fanatics, 
cruel dogmatists, blood-smeared despots, merciless 
persecutors, perhaps the, most fatal persons that have 
appeared on ealth. .Also, whatever intensity of feel- 
ing and conviction may haVe inspired their original 
action, they have become largely corrupted, as in the 
case of every other unchecked tyranhy, by license and 
indulgence in its exercise. Many of their leaders are 
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now gross, sensual exploiters ill their own personal 
interests of the power they wield 

That it is not so with Lenin even opinion hostile to 
him agrees. He is neither corrupt nor a German tool. 
He has been the brain and will of his movement. By 
brain anti will he has done prodigious things. He has 
created out of nothing a power which is huge, however 
venerable it may be and temporary. In Russian his- 
tory, he can only be compared with Ivan the Terrible 
and Peter. Some who hate Lenin and know affairs 
think him the most formidable single person thrown 
up anywhere by the war. 

The Bolshevists began with the arguments always 
employed in history to justify the beginning of tyranny 
of every kind, and they have come in the old way to 
something far worse than the usual evils. But it is 
none the less absolutely necessary to enter into the 
inwardness of their ideas, the impelling vehemence of 
their imagination, the distinctness and force of 
their whole conception of life, if we are to com- 
prehend that for these very reasons Lenin and Bol- 
shevism might possibly become the same sudden, swift, 
earth-sweeping forces in the world of politics and 
economics that Mohammed and Islam were in the 
world of religion. 

We must, above all, realise that they reject and 
despise the accepted notions on which Liberalism 
in Western Europe and America is founded. They 
regard President Wilson’s idea of political demo- 
cracy as a mask and a fraud — a purely bour- 
geois conception, deluding the masses with empty 
forms while providing the most convenient facilities 
for the economic domination and paramount social 
reign of Trusts and money-magnates of all species. To 
the Bolshevists a “nation” in the old«sense is an obso- 
lete conception. For them, again, “democracy” is an 
illusion, unless It has control, not merely of all the 
ballot-boxes, butr of all the cash-boxes. 

L^nin and his schooj as little accept “ liberty ” for 
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its own sake, regarding it as another illusion under 
present conditions. iVor under the same conditions 
do they attach importance to the sovereignty of 
“ majorities/’ They put above this, as was said, the 
right of the minority to capture power by any means, 
and to keep it at any cast, if possible, in order *to estab- 
lish the sway of the complete Socialist dogma, and to 
root out everything inimical either to their purpose or 
their method. They have therefore no more mercy 
on dissident revolutionaries or on antagonistic schools 
of Socialism than on capitalists or property-holders^ 
or on the bourgeoisie, or on Liberal individualists or 
progressive Conservatives, or Tsarist reactionaries. 
Opposition of any kind is a thing to be indiscriminately 
eliminated. When we understand so far that this is 
what we are dealing with, we can the better consider 
its bearing on the present projects for a durable 
peace-system. 

While we in the West are contemplating a League of 
“Nations,” the Bolshevists stand for the general over- 
turn of “ nations ” in the old sense. 

While we are considering peace, the Bolshevists 
would rather be crusaders for another and wider kind 
of war. They desire the abolition of the vertical line 
between nation and nation; they want instead the 
horizontal international cleavage between classes; 
they contemplate a World-Federation when the inter- 
national League of the Have-Nots has concpicred all 
the Haves; they seek to overturn once and for ever 
the entire present basis of Western civilisation; they 
think universal social war well worth while for the 
sake of this ideal; and they would prefer anarchy as 
in Russia to spread everywhere, they would be enrap- 
tured to see it extended to the Western societies, if 
only capitalism, might bfe extinguished and the final 
triumph of the Econbmic Revolution might emerge in 
our time. 1 

Nor, to take a higher lest, do the ^Bolshevists recog- 
nise in regard to women any Liberal principle which 
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would have appealed to John StuarhMill. It is diffi- 
cult to write frankly on the sex-side of the Soviet 
regime, but it is quite impossible to grasp the meaning 
of this movement unless we realise its positive agnostic- 
ism and the Corinthian side of its cult. Decrees of 
several Soviets, formally published in the official organ, 
contained the following articles, amongst others: — 

“ A girl having reached her eighteenth year, is to 
be announced as the property of the State. 

“ Men between the ages of 19 and 50 have the right 
< to choose from among the registered women, even 
without the consent of the latter, in the interests of 
the State. 

“ Children who are the issue of these unions are to 
become the property of the State.” 

We can imagine, but had better leave unimagined, 
what degree and what kind of power is given by pro- 
visions like these to a dominant sect, to its political 
and military agents; above all, to the officials specially 
charged with the administration of the Sex-Laws. The 
resistance of women seems to have made a failure for 
the most part of the attempt of this new Orientalism to 
nationalise them. Many women of the better class have 
suffered unspeakable brutalities at the hands of the 
worst amongst these masters. That to some extent 
would have happened in the circumstances without any 
doctrinaire facilities. But we cannot understand the 
psychology of Leninism unless we realise simply that it 
is as convinced about the rightness of its sex-system for 
human felicity as upon its other tenets. 

This is far from saying that the Bolshevists, in spite 
oi all their uncompromising extremism in theory and 
in action, so long as they possess the power of action, 
might not be amenable to strong pressure, if it were 
thought worth while or safe to arrange any compromise 
with them. But that is what we have now to see. We 
must aim at either of two things, but we must have one 
of them. Either we must aim at a definite compromise 
with the Bolshevists with guarantees for its observance, 
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or we must provide by quite other means for the 
restoration of A free* and coherent Russia in normal 
relations with the rest of the world. Otherwise the 
Paris Congress could by no means establish a general 
peace, nor contrive real security for any peace, nor lay 
down any steady foundation for the League o*£ Nations 
or for the new order of Europe, or, rather, of the 
non-Bolshevist world. 


III. 

* 

Let me venture to recall a few primary facts about 
Russia. Daniel Defoe tried through his novels to teach 
the British people the elements of world-economics and 
world-geography. When Robinson Crusoe enters the 
Muscovite Empire, as it existed two hundred years 
ago, he writes: “We were now launched into the 
greatest piece of solid earth, if I understand anything 
of the surface of the globe, that is to be found in any 
part of the world.” Before the disruption of 1917 and 
1918 the Russian dominions did indeed form one-sixth 
of the land-masses of the globe. They were uninter- 
rupted territory stretching all the way from Germany 
to Japan. This vast continental block was two and 
a-half times as large as the United States, and had 
nearly twice the population of that Republic. The 
economic resources of the Tsardom were, as compared 
with the United States, not perhaps quite in propor- 
tion to its size, but they were huge. They already 
played a large part, and were certain to play a much 
larger, in the ordinary economic working of the world 
But it will be said that this “greatest piece of solid 
earth” has been sprung to fragments which must 
remain fragmentary. Nothing of the kind. They 
will be concreted again into a mass or a block nearly 
as big as before. That part of Russia and Siberia 
which will in any case hold together 1 when the, present » 
troubles are overcome in some way,, will still amount 
to very nearly one-sixth of the whole globe, even allow- 
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ing for some permanent shearing away of the former 
western fringes. For economic purposes at least, but 
probably for political as well, all will reunite except 
Poland and perhaps Finland. The nature of the land 
and its river-systems, with the necessities of railway- 
working, make this certain. It is only a question of 
time. Remember still that when we are thinking of 
the permanent issues of a lasting peace we have to look 
ahead for at least twenty years. 

In Russia and the Caucasus, Siberia and Central 
Asia, are prime means for supplying the needs of 
industrialism and democracy in Western and Central 
Europe— wheat and other cereals, butter and other 
produce, timber and hemp and flax, petroleum, hides 
and skins, the more precious metals and the less 
precious. Everyone knows that nineteen-twentieths 
of the world’s supply of platinum comes from Russia. 
Its resources in timber are immeasurable. They are 
inexhaustible if there is any sane care for conservation, 
limber is used not only for domestic purposes, but for 
steamships, railways, and factories. The annual 
weight of Russian consumption of wood is said to be 
nearly ten times as much as its coal output. 

Internal exchange is at present almost paralysed by 
the Bolshevist system, by a measureless inflation of 
currency which makes notes merely waste-paper, by 
dislocation of transport. Illimitable symbols of money 
are turned out by the Bolshevist stamping-machines. 
There has been nothing like it since the assignats of 
the French Revolution, when the famous pair of boots 
sold for 4,700 francs. The inflow and outflow of 
foreign trade are dried up. While the cities of Russia 
proper want butter, Siberia, for want of transport, 
has to turn butter into soap. Exchange has been re- 
duced again to the economic barbarism of barter, since 
the paper money has bepome meaningless. Unless 
ships arriving bring cargoes and swop goods for goods, 
they cannot get Joaded by any offers of monetary 
purchase. 
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The food of democracy in Britain, for instance, is 
dearer, house-building will be dearer and slower, 
opportunities for our shipping will be less, because of 
economic conditions in Russia under the Bolshevist 
terror, now too methodised to be any longer 
called mere anarchy. , The horrors of stark famine 
rage widely. The state of Petrograd is worst. The Bol- 
shevists, with a good eye to the strategical centre, have 
been careful to sec that Moscow, as far as possible, 
shall be better off. But in Petrograd through the 
winter men and women have been dying from hunger 
in the streets every day. Passers-by do not stay, be- 
cause they cannot help. They have become as accus- 
tomed to deaths on the pavement as were soldiers to 
casualties in the trenches. We are leaving out whether 
promiscuous murder and imprisonment, the systematic 
starving of political opponents into submission, and 
things less speakablc, place other countries under any 
moral obligation to act. It is true that, from the point 
of view of humanity, the call of Armenia under Abdul 
Hamid was very weak by comparison. 

IV. 

The power of Bolshevism nevertheless remains, and 
since the autumn of 1 918 has been an increasing power. 
That must be well-realised before possible means of 
a solution are discussed. We must first consider the 
international contingencies as they may concern all 
Eastern and Central Europe and elsewhere, and as 
they bear on the work of the Peace Congress or the 
conditions for a League of Nations. The Bolshevists 
strive to spread their domination and their chaos 
through the new States on their borders into Poland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Italy, Roumania. 
They make it far more difficult for the new free States 
to build up a sound national life, or 4 for any ooherent * 
order to be re-established in Germany except on a 
militarist basis. 
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These circumstances delay the demobilisation of the 
Allies and will compel them, perhaps* for an indefinite 
period, to keep forces on the Rhine or further forward 
when the troops would otherwise have returned tc 
their homes. For Great Britain this means again not 
only a question for families in every part of the 
country who want to have their men-folk back. It 
means a more prolonged and exceptional charge on 
shipping which might otherwise be released for civil 
needs. This again reacts on all prices amongst our- 
selves. So far from the state of things in Russia being 
& matter so remote in effect that we in Britain could 
safely wash our hands of it whatever happens, its in- 
fluence penetrates more or less into our nearest and 
most ordinary concerns. Mr. Hoover’s Inter-Allied 
Economic Commission for feeding and otherwise sup- 
plying smaller States and former enemy countries 
would have a shorter, easier, less expensive, and alto- 
gether surer task if during 1918 a normal regime in 
Russia had made its supplies available for transit by 
sea and land. 

Yet all this is only the smallest beginning of the pro- 
blem as it affects the question of European stability 
and lasting peace. The future of the whole German 
problem will be bound up inseparably with the 
Russian, unless order is taken with the latter by the 
League of Nations, under the leadership of America 
and the Allies. We have already glanced at an 
alternative which may arise, but must restate it. If 
in consequence of unemployment Bolshevism spread 
over Germany, the social effect on nearly all Europe 
might be, as was said — using no extravagant com- 
parison— like the early sweep of Islam. The western- 
most fringe of Europe would be fortunate if it re- 
mained exempt. There wotild be nothing left of the 
League of Nations. The new^ foundations of the 
peace-system established apart from Russia would dis- 
appear. There could be no guarantee that the indem- 
nities imposed on Germany could ever be collected or 
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would ever be paid. s Not unless the Allies, renewing 
military action on a great scale, had to occupy all Ger- 
many — if they then could — because they had remained 
helpless in face of the Russian situation. 

Take the other side of the alternative. . Suppose 
some strong dictatorship emerged in Russia and 
triumphed over Bolshevism without any effective 
assistance from the Allies or America. The dictator- 
ship might well not be friendly in that case to America 
and the Allies. That it would not be friendly, in such 
circumstances, is indeed certain. Reaction in soma 
form would then be far more likely to triumph 
in Germany also. Now it must be clearly realised 
that if strong Governments both in Germany 
and Russia ever enter into thorough alliance and 
combination with each other, all the new States 
between them would either have to succumb or 
submit. Each of them, in the famous phrase of the 
Ameer Abdurrahman, would be “ like a pipkin be- 
tween two stones.” Germany could carry through the 
economic reconstruction of Russia to the immense 
benefit of her own industry and trade, but to the equal 
gain of her eastern neighbour in power and prosperity. 
Germany and Russia together could control not only 
all the Near East and Middle East, but all Asia. 
Germany, learning her lesson from the late war, would 
limit her ambitions to make them thoroughly com- 
patible with the national interest and sentiment of her 
chief Slav neighbour. Together the two would be 
invulnerable, whether from the economic or the bel- 
ligerent standpoint. Even the United States, by itself, 
would be bv comparison a secondary factor in the 
world. Every guarantee of safety, every security for 
peace, every vestige of a basis for the League of 
Nations as now • contemplated, everything that the 
Allies and America were supposed to have won by 
their victory in Armageddon of 1914-1918, might be 
gone. 

Remember once more that we are looking, as* we 

AA J 
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must, past the mere moment vvjhich.is nothing when 
permanent issues of peace and war are being con- 
sidered. We are enquiring into the further contin- 
gencies of the next few decades. In each of the great 
peace-years of the last two centuries notning could 
have seeined less likely than the character of the next 
great war, thirty or fifty or sixty years afterwards — 
nothing less likely in 1712 than the events of the Seven 
Years’ War; nothing less likely in 1763 than 1789 and 
its long sequel ; nothing less likely in 1815 than the 
German triumphs from 1866 to 1871 ; and nothing less 
likely in the latter year than the unparalleled conflict 
which broke out in 1914 and all its incredible vicissi- 
tudes down to the German debacle of 1918. 

When statesmen look forward now they must make 
more allowance for prodigious and disagreeable possi- 
bilities than statesmen unfortunately have ever yet 
done. They must consider, above all, the certain 
interaction of the German and Russian problems and 
the shape which they prefer that interaction to take. 
Tt will be in the hands of the Paris Congress to choose. 

1 lie controlling Powers will do well indeed to be mode- 
rale in the use of victory for themselves; but to be 
altogether decided and bold in their use of victory for 
the interests of a lasting and universally accepted 
peace— what we have called in these pages the 

. W1 . n S peace founded on political and economic 
justice. 

V. 

The next thing is not to face the magnitude attained 
by the Bolshevist power, at least for the moment, but 
to consider as carefully the different forces opposed 
to it, both in their actual strength and their further 
prospects. Those who best know Russian facts and 
seem least blinded by prepossession state the situation 
in a way that at first sight looks like paradox. They 
ted us that, on the one hand, the present Bolshevist 
power is a vast bubble which could be pricked by 
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any vigorous external thrust; but that for internal 
purposes it has become omnipotent in the heart of 
Russia, and there is no force which can hope to make 
present head against it without help from outside. This 
would seem to offer as solid a basis for practical calcu- 
lation as the Associates are likely to get. When the 
Second Revolution took place in Russia, all the con- 
ditions made for another social overturn. There were 
many millions of deserters and disbanded troops. In 
the towns the mobs were loose. In the country the 
peasants thought only of one thing — the land. The 
Kerensky regime had promised that they should have 
it. Lenm was, as always, more direct. He told them 
to take it and they did. What they want now is to 
keep it and enjoy it and to have a secure title to it, 
whatever else may happen. As wo shall see, that is 
where the communists do not satisfy the peasant. The 
Bolshevists had their first triumph, though in them- 
selves a small minority. Taine has shown that the 
Jacobins who mastered Revolutionary France were not 
more than one in ten of the population, perhaps much 
less. So far history repeated itself. 

In the spring of 1918, after the Treaty of Brcst- 
Litovsk, Bolshevism was at its weakest. Any time 
during some following months the Allies and America 
could have destroyed it by sending to the aid of the 
Czecho-'Slovaks and their Russian helpers a compact, 
highly-equipped force of 50,000 men. But Lenin and 
colleagues like Trotzky and Peters had time to recover. 
They faced their situation and retrieved it with an 
audacity that stopped at nothing. With Lettish 
tioops, Magyar ex-prisoners, released convicts, and 
Chinese mercenaries they created a Red Army under 
iron discipline and highly paid. It was drilled on 
the German model and partly by German officers. 
This Pretorian machine is estimated to number not 
less than 300,000 men--it may be nearer half-a- 
million — and it soon held most of Russia in its gtasp. 
We shall see how it has since* marched to victory in 
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most directions. The Lower V(%a wa^ reconquered. 
The great river and its canalised connections were 
then held from Petrograd to Astrakhan. It was a gain 
of the most vital importance. Lenin the Terrible and 
Ivan the Terrible are again alike in their strategical 
grasp of what the Lower Volga means. 

The next purposes were twins. Opposition had to 
be annihilated within Lenin’s sphere, while by the 
same means the Red Army had to be fed and supplied. 
Both objects were perfectly accomplished by the means 
adopted. The farmers had outwitted inspection and 
requisition by townsmen. Lenin’s trenchant stroke was 
to form his rural Committees of the Poor, an 
unmatched organisation of parish-inquisitors, masters 
of all local property and life. The poorer sort had the 
■ knowledge for exposing all the stores and unearthing 
al! the hoards of the richer peasants. Lenin was able 
tu pile up enormous quantities of foodstuffs in his 
central depots. Tyrannical espionage became univer- 
sal. Proletariat Committees were placed in com- 
mand of all property in the towns, of the furni- 
ture in tenements and other private dwellings, as well 
as of the goods and merchandise in warehouses and 
shops. The bourgeoisie were beggared and enslaved, 
set to forced tasks, doomed to the most loathsome 
labour. “ Intellectuals ” and middle classes alike, all 
who did not conform to Bolshevist politics, were sys- 
tematically starved by reducing their scale under the 
ration system. The prisons were bursting with suspects 
and the Chinese mercenaries were ready executioners. 

It must he said of this system that it worked. Oppo- 
sition was destroyed and the Red Army built up. It 
was not only fed, but clothed and equipped. There 
was general submission to .Leninism. Intellectuals 
entered its public services. Many competent Russian 
officers of the old army joined the new. These classes 
had to serve or starve. Largely they conform to save 
their families. The officers especially know that their 
families are hostages. , 
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Another point is important. French Jacobinism 
became identified with French nationalism. The Bol- 
shevist system, in spite of its own anti-national prin- 
ciples, has been strengthened of late by a feeling that 
may be called patriotic. In the last few months Bol- 
shevism, as seen from Jthe centre of Russia, has seemed, 
in spite of some hard checks, to be conquering and 
advancing north, south, east and west. This means an 
appeal to many whom nothing else could reconcile. 
Russians of all parties resent the disintegration of the 
former Empire and the apparent ratification of tlyit 
dismemberment by the Peace Congress without con- 
sultation with them. Bolshevism has lately had its 
attraction for some who otherwise abhor it, because it 
has seemed to be the only expansionist force likely to 
restore the Russia of the future to something like the 
old boundaries. There is more than Bolshevist sym- 
pathy for the westward and southward campaigns of 
the Red Armies — for the invasion of the Baltic pro- 
vinces as of the fringes of I inland and Poland, or the 
depth of the Ukraine. 


VI. 

On the other hand, the forces against Bolshevism 
are large, able, resolved. The Siberian uprising is not 
reactionary — except in the sense that it would rather 
have dictatorship without Bolshevism than Bolshev- 
ism and dictatorship as well. If the sturdy 
Siberian peasants are conservative relatively to the 
town-people, they are also thoroughly constructive 
in temper. The movement in that great region 
derives its chief strength from the co-operative 
organisations of the settlers, the most vigorous fibre 
of the whole Russian stock. It is perverse to 
denounce the Siberian leader, Admiral Koltchak, as a 
reactionary, because he is appointed as a dictator to 
combat the Caesar of Communism. For all purposes of 
action the efficiency of the Bolshevist dictatorship can 
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only be fought by a counter-dictatorship. It is pre- 
cisely the moral which compelled the Allies to create 
a Unified Command under Marshal Foch. The energy 
of the Siberian forces was shown, a little while ago, by 
the crushing defeat of the Bolshevists at Perm, when 
the Re ds< lost 30,000 prisoners and the rest were driven 
back in rout. This, however, though a signal feat, was 
an isolated success against the Soviet armies, and could 
not be followed up as at first was ardently expected. 

General Denikin’s centre of resistance to Leninism 
i§ north of the Caucasus and along that side of che 
Black Sea to the Crimea. It has an important port at 
Novo-Rossyisk. This movement, originally under 
General Alexeieff, began with a few volunteers who 
now number some scores of thousands. To these must 
be added still larger levies of the Kuban Cossacks 
making a total army of some 200,000 men who, like all 
the anti-Bolshevists, believe themselves to be fighting 
for everything that free men can hold sacred or think- 
ing men sane. General Denikin is admitted to have 
full supplies of grain. His forces are well disciplined 
and are increasing. He seems to hold a supreme com- 
mand over the anti-Bolshevist organisation next to be 
noticed. In contact with General Denikin is General 
Krasnoff. His Cossack army based on the Lower Don 
is said to number about 250,000 men who have so far 
proved good fighters. Undoubtedly General Krasnoff 
is not pro-German, though he conformed, just as the 
Bolshevists did, when the late enemy was in the 
ascendant. He is simply pro-Russian. So far these 
three main anti-Bolshevist movements acting from 
Siberia, from north of the Caucasus, from the Lower 
Don, have held their own, on the balance. 

The Esthonians have done still more, though at any 
time they may be hard pressed. They can only fight 
their own racial corner; but though a very small they 
are a very tough people, and with the assistance of 
their Finnish kinsmen they have routed and flung back 
the Reds in most of the country north-west of the Gulf 
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of Riga. The Bolshevists hold Riga itself, but Estho- 
nian success came close. In the south the anti-Bol- 
shevism of the Ukraine has been full of dissensions, 
in spite of the efforts of its own leading adventurer, 
Petlyura, and its forces seemed to be dissolving into a 
rabble before Trotzky’s sweeping advance. # But this 
does not alter the fact* that the majority of the dense 
population of the Ukraine hates the invaders. 

At the other geographical extreme, the Russian and 
Allied defenders of the Archangel front are still to be 
reckoned with, though they have been hard pressed. 
In this quarter the Northern Government is under M. 
Nicholas Tchaykovsky, a figure to be remarked. 
Though an inflexible anti-Bolshevist and a patriot, he 
is at the opposite pole from reaction. Like so many 
others among those pioneers of Russian freedom who 
would now fight Lenin and Trotzky to the death and 
would rather perish than submit, M. Tchaykovsky is a 
life-long Socialist and revolutionary whose imprison- 
ment under Tsarism caused a wide movement of 
civilised sympathy which will be well remembered. 

To complete this rapid sketch of the different non- 
Bolshevist forces round the circumference of Russia 
proper, two detached Allied movements should be 
mentioned. General Franchet d’Esperey landed 
French contingents at Odessa and Sebastopol to pro- 
tect those cities at the request of the inhabitants. The 
British hold the railway from Batoum to Baku in order 
to supply our troops on the other side of the Caspian 
who watch over the approaches to Persia and Afghani- 
stan. There are already a couple of British vessels on 
the Caspian. 

VII. 

This survey must not be allowed to mislead us, for 
we have now to sketth shortly the expansive power of 
Bolshevism acting on the interior lines and with all its # 
armies under a unified command wielded with con- 
centrated energy. 
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If Generals Denikin and K>asno$ could once suc- 
ceed in joining hands with ’ Admiral Koltchak’s 
Siberian forces, the resulting combination would be 
formidable indeed in numbers, position, and various 
resources. It would have more than an even chance of 
conquering Bolshevism. To effect this junction, how- 
ever, is just what these leaders have been as yet unable 
to do, and the Bolshevists have worked most compe- 
tently to prevent it. The plan of General Denikin and 
General Krasnoff was to march north-eastward and 
link up on the Lower Volga with the Siberian armies, 
the course of that river could then be swept clear up to 
Moscow. In the summer of 1919 that city would be 
entered. If these events took place the doom of Bol- 
shevism would be sealed. 

But from the beginning of his Cmsarism, Lenin the 
Terrible has had as keen a sense for the political and 
strategical meaning of Moscow and the Lower Volga 
as had Ivan the Terrible himself. It was he who made 
a junction which planted him more effectually than 
before between the two main bodies of his opponents. 
In the latter weeks of January, part of his central 
forces linked up with the Transcaspian Bolshevists at 
Orenburg on the Ural River. Severing Denikin, Kras- 
noff, and their Cossacks more widely from Admiral 
Koltchak’s Siberians, this was a trenchant stroke. It 
came when other bulletins of victory were speeding to 
Lenin. They have not ceased. By the end of January 
he was proclaiming triumphs for Bolshevism and its 
armies north, south, east and west. North, on the 
Archangel front, Russians and Allies had been driven 
back. West, in spite of the Esthonian reverses, the 
Reds still held Riga and a large part of the former 
Baltic provinces. Eastward, the Siberians were not 
only held in check, but Lenin’s forces conquered along 
the Urals, holding Perm, taking Ufa, marching on 
Ekaterinburg. South-eastwards, at Orenburg," the 
grand plan of anti-Bolshevist strategy had been broken 
up for the time. South, above all, the Bolshevists were 
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driving through, the, Ukraine towards the Black Sea, 
capturing the cities of the region, Kharkoff, Poltava, 
Kiejff itself. They were masters of the Donetz mining- 
basin, in some ways the chief industrial centre of all 
Russia. Sure in any case of many sympathisers in the 
Southern cities, the Bolshevists have regarded this 
front as the decisive theatre. The sweeping advance 
was led by Trotzky in person. His railway train was 
hung with red streamers. Portraits of Lenin and 
Trotzky himself were borne forward like ikons or 
pictures of the Tsars. But the Reds have again lost 
Kieff as this is written. 

Lenin probably controls two-thirds of the population 
of the former Russian Empire which numbered about 
180,000,000 inhabitants when the war broke out. He 
has gained military advantages so large that in the 
ordinary course of war they would lead to greater. 
The Associated Powers may have to decide whether 
they wish to see him ruling on the shores of the Black 
Sea. But for one difference he might confidently look 
to become omnipotent in Revolutionary Russia, as 
Napoleon became in Revolutionary France. In spite 
of the dictator’s wonderful efforts of action his 
frightful system is upon an artificial foundation. 
Napoleon’s rdgime as regards the internal manage- 
ment of France was a creative and productive 
Caesarism. So far Lenin has been an economic 
destroyer. The settled part of Siberia is a paradise by 
comparison with Central Russia. The peasants have 
been given the land but are refused the title-deeds. 
Socialisation is the last thing they want. The one 
thing they want most is legal security for individual 
possession. Lacking that they refuse to cultivate. Far 
and wide the soil lies waste. All evidence points to an 
increase of famine. The Committees of the Poor, 
though they seized all the farmers’ hQards last year, are 
unlikely to find much to seize a seednd time. * In the ' 
Ukraine, Trotzky has doubtless swept up fresh sup- 
plies for the Red Armies, but that is a kind of process 
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which cannot continue indefinitely. .The persecution 
and murder of priests, the profanation' 'of monasteries 
and churches, revolt not only the orthodox but even 
the stern dissenting sects. 

The whole Bolshevist system is a minority despotism 
over a passive or sullen mass. Jt has no solid basis of 
positive popular support. It exhausts the economic 
sources required to keep it nourished. Triumphant for 
the present by ruthless ability and force, no one 
believes that it can last. If it endures nothing can be 

S uch less likely than that it will easily be brought to 
low the rest of the world to be at peace. If it is over- 
thrown in the long run without assistance from 
America and the Allies, but in spite of their practical 
recognition of Bolshevism, the regime which might suc- 
ceed it in Russia would be utterly hostile to the Asso- 
ciated Powers and to many arrangements of the Paris 
Congress. All Russia would probably make common 
cause with Germany. Either way the whole settlement 
contemplated for Central and Eastern Europe and the 
Middle East might be roughly set aside in a few years. 
In Russia, then, more than anywhere, the real issues 
of future peace or war are likely to be decided. The 
Associated Powers arc evidently in extreme danger of 
falling between two stools. 


VIII. 

Statesmen in conference to settle a world could 
hardly have a worse problem. Their views of facts, 
prospects, inferences, are either helpless or divergent, 
and even conflicting. There is no political Unified 
Command. Yet to find and face some definite solution 
is vital to all the purposes of the Associates — to their 
arrangements for practical safety just as much as to 
their ideals for lasting peace. However hard they 
find it to agree on anything deserving to be called 
a common policy, it is impossible for them to have no 
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policy unless they are.to run a near risk of making a 
fatal fiasco of ail their work. 

How, then can the Allies ancl America act? 

Their steps ought to be such in any case as could be 
taken creditably in the name and for the essential 
causes of a League of Nations. The Responsible 
Powers have before them four courses, equally prac- 
ticable, though not equally effective. Absolute non- 
intervention is out of the question, because the Russian 
issue is entangled with too many others which must be 
loosed or cut unless the last state is to be worse than 
the first. The nullity of statesmanship could only mean 
for Europe as a whole sheer drift towards certain 
disaster. It might make untenable the existence of the 
New States bordering on aggressive Bolshevism. It 
might make the whole German problem unmanageable 
— like the social problem in several neighbouring coun- 
tries. Sheer drift being excluded, the practical courses 
are four : (a) localisation ; (b) limited intervention ; 
(c) a plan of compromise with Bolshevism on condition 
of free elections for an All-Russian Constituent 
Assembly, with guarantees for the real freedom of the 
elections; and (d) decisive intervention to secure the 
same fundamental object by at least the full use of 
economic means. 

(a) “ Localisation ” would mean the drawing of terri- 
torial lines beyond which the Bolshevists must not 
attempt to pass, or which must at any cost be held 
against them. This would mean armed aid — or readi- 
ness to furnish it — for the smaller States, older and 
newer, from Finland to Roumania, especially Poland. 

“ Localisation ” would involve, still more directly, 
helping these States with credit and supplies to orga- 
nise their own defensive resources. It could hardly 
fail to raise a v^ry critical choice as between final or 
provisional independence for the Ukraine. And, 
after all, “localisation” might not localise* This 
method must be admitted by those who have suggested 
it to be very doubtful and burthensome. It would be 
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like drawing up a sanitary cordon, against germs of 
pestilence in the atmosphere. Let us See why it would 
be unlikely to be effective in the end for any hope of the 
Allies and might be ruinous. It would mean not inter- 
fering with the Bolshevists in Russia beyond the line 
of the continuous frontiers demarcated for the smaller 
States — perhaps not in the Ukraine nor even in the 
Caucasus and Siberia. This might enable Lenin to 
become indeed like a new Tsar of all the Russias. 
What then would be the outlook for his neighbours in 
Eastern and Central Europe. If the Bolshevists suc- 
ceeded, they would presumably neither be gratefuPto 
the Allies and America nor acquiescent in the system 
of the Paris Congress. If, on the other hand, the anti- 
Bolshevists perchance won out at last in Russia and 
Siberia, they would have still less reason for gratitude 
and acquiescence towards the Associates who had 
abandoned them. “ Localisation ” could only compli- 
cate the paper peace and jeopardise the real peace. 

(b) Limited Intervention . — This appears to mean 
some extension of the ineffectual policy attempted in 
the north of Russia. Military action of the Associated 
Powers in Siberia seems also to have been reduced to a 
more negative character. Since these latter efforts 
were begun the Black Sea has been opened, and the 
Baltic will be as fully open— when it ceases to be ice- 
locked — for any action of the Associates. These western 
and southern approaches are the main gates of Russia. 
P has been proposed to send in more driblets of mixed 
troops by way of Odessa and other Black Sea ports like 
Novo-Rossiysk, as well as across the land-frontiers 
from Poland to Roumania, and through Riga, Reval, 
and Archangel, when the season allows. The object 
would be to furnish cores and kernels round which the 
forces of Russian patriotism, true freedom and order 
would grow. All these latter would be provided witli 
help and supplies on condition of pledging themselves, 
if successful, to .summon a freely-elected Constituent 
Assembly to decide on the future of Russia. This 
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policy again means a lengthy and troublesome process. 
In face of forces such as Bolshevism has organised, 
feeble and scattered intervention would be irritating to 
all concerned. It could not be cheap. Bolshevism is 
only confirmed in its self-confidence by efforts of ex- 
ternal interference whioh fail to make any real* impres- 
sion on it. This method is too much like proposing to 
subject a hippopotamus to a converging fire of popguns. 

(c) Proposals to Compromise with the Bolshevists. 
— The suggestions of parley and possible compromise 
with Lenin and Trotzky must be coolly analysed, even 
by those to whom they are odious. Parley, we are 
told, may be the best preliminary to any chance of effec- 
tive action if ideas of an arrangement with the 
Bolshevists should prove illusory. This course was 
owing not only to the immediate facts of the Russian 
situation itself, but far more to all the circumstances 
existing amongst the Responsible Powers. The Bol- 
shevists are the party in the ascendant over much more 
than half European Russia. It would be a vast gam if 
between them and the other Russian parties any agree- 
ment could be brought about, with guarantees for its 
fulfilment. If no such agreement could be brought 
about, the Allies and America would be strengthened 
in every way for any action they might then be com- 
pelled to undertake in the interests of the League of 
Nations. Direct conference between the represen- 
tatives of the Peace Congress and Lenin’s delegates 
might clear the air. The moral difficulty of meet- 
ing the Bolshevists is not much different in kind 
from the repugnance overcome when, in spite of all 
the German atrocities in war, Marshal Foch met the 
German emissaries to discuss the Armistice. These 
were the unsure reasonings. “ Prinkipo ” is a label for 
a policy. The pkee is nothing. 

We must assume that President .Wilson and Mr. 
Lloyd George were guided by these considerations in 
their odd plan of inviting the Bolshevists to a confer- 
ence on an island in the Sea of Marmora. "This 
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idea is objectionable in the%extrejne to general 
opinion in France, though ardently welcomed by 
the majority of French Socialists. The Prinkipo 
policy is passionately repudiated by those Russians 
who have never betrayed the Allies’ cause, and 
are fundamentally in agreement with the main pur- 
poses of the Peace Congress and with the project of a 
League of Nations. These Russians lament the policy 
and spurn it with a mingling of amazement, anger, and 
grief. It is abhorrent to statesmen as different as are 
M. Sazonoff and Prince Lvoff from M. Milukoff 
and M. Maklakoff, or those from men like M. 
Tchaykovsy of Archangel, or M. Kerensky and M. 
Savinkoff, or a still more typical revolutionary like M. 
Vladimir Burtseff. To all these Bolshevism is bestial 
and the Bolshevists unforgivable and untouchable. 
The plan of conference seems like proposing a calm 
meeting between flame and sulphur. On the other 
hand the Bolshevists received the news of the Prinkipo 
policy with delight. Whether parley takes place or 
not, the gain is theirs. 

To understand these opposite and seemingly most 
unpromising effects we must remember that the course 
adopted by the Paris Congress, though neutral in prin- 
ciple, was anything but neutral in its first conse- 
quences. It came when Lenin and Trotzky were in a 
full career of fortune on several fronts. Any suggestion 
of compromise coming from the Paris Congress at that 
particular moment was bound to be regarded and 
proclaimed by them as a recognition of Bolshevist vic- 
tories and as a moral surrender of what they call the 
“ Entente.” A chill of discouragement, on the contrary, 
struck to the very heart of the anti-Bolshevist forces, 
waging with heroism their heavy fight. Let ns recog- 
nise clearly that the move of the Associated Powers — 
though necessitated by their own embarrassments — 
was, to 'begin wifh, not a neutral act in either moral or 
practical effect, but was a blow at their friends. 

Bift since the anti-Bolshevist parties are largely 
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responsible f or the present situation by their own 
stubborn dissensions, let us see what is to be said for 
parley at Prinkipo or elsewhere. No new light can be 
thrown upon the principles of the Bolshevists. They 
are for the complete overturn of economic eivilisation 
as it exists, and they regard all means 1 to that 
end as excellent. To make a paper-agreement that the 
Red Army should not pass beyond certain boundaries 
would be useless, if it could be done. Bolshevist inva- 
sion and subversion would be continued on all sides 
by other than military means. Nor could it be contenv 
plated that Lenin and Trotzky, relieved from all 
anxiety on their western frontiers and content to 
suspend their military action on that side — though not 
their propaganda — should become free by agreement 
with the Associated Powers to overwhelm, if they 
could, the forces led by General Denikin, General 
Krasnoff, and Admiral Koltchak in Southern Russia 
and Siberia. The effect of this could only be to identify 
permanently all anti-Bolshevist forces in Russia with 
the firm regime which seems most likely to emerge from 
the civil struggle in Germany. 

Lenin, after all his feats in stripping his own country, 
is in dire need of imported supplies of food and 
raw material. In return for these he would pro- 
mise something, and perhaps much. There have 
been continual rumours that he was moving towards 
ideas of national reconciliation in a manner straining 
his relations with men like Trotzky and Peters; and 
especially that, in return for supplies from the Allies 
and America, he would be willing to take over respon- 
sibility for Russia’s foreign debts before her Second 
Revolution. The Associated Powers could not make 
such a bargain. Nor could the personal signatures 
of Lenin and Trotzky be’ a sufficient security in any 
connection. They would be certain <jf their supplies. 
There would be no certainty for ahy other* sequel 
desired by the Allies and America. • 

Lenin’s position is' strictly more despotic and dess 
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constitutional than was that of ^JTlliam H. Political 
opposition, even that of dissident "Socialists, he 
destroys more relentlessly than the Tsardom ever did. 
Under him the right of self-determination and free 
election for the Russian people as a whole are anni- 
hilated. The statesmen at Pai;is, and President Wil- 
son, above all, are bound to secure the restoration of 
those rights. The only possible bases of compromise 
which could be accepted by the Associated Powers, 
without shame and weakness and far-reaching 
folly, would be an agreement on the part of Lenin 
and Trotzky to restore by free election the Con- 
stituent Assembly of all Russia, and to leave to its 
free decision the subsequent form of Government and 
the entire political system. The Allies and America 
have insisted that nothing should be allowed in Ger- 
many to thwart this principle. They know that it is 
the elementary condition of democracy and of any 
freedom. Why not in Russia? 

To make this concession genuine in practice— sup- 
posing it to be thinkable that Lenin and Trotzky could 
be brought to put it on paper, or that the Soviets would 
support them if they did— it would be necessary that 
the Red Armies, as well as the armies opposed, should 
be largely disarmed and disbanded under the super- 
vision of the officers of the Associated Powers. This 
would have to be done before the Bolshevists could be 
allowed to receive any imported supplies, food, raw 
material or other. If the disbanding of the Red Armies 
could by any hap be secured, with other practical 
guarantees for the free election of an All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly, there would doubtless be a chance 
that a “ Prinkipo policy ” would result in temporary 
compromise between the various Russian parties. 

But Bolshevism, by its whole conception of things, 
means the unlimited tyranny of one dogma for pur- 
poses assumed to be ultimately right for the mass, but 
without the least respect for the formal elective test of 
what is a majority. Thus President Wilson and Die- 
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tator Lenin really talk different languages when they 
use the same words — “democracy,” “representation,” 
“ majorities.” Accordingly, it would seem almost as 
easy to square the circle as to devise any compromise 
which would not mean the abdication of Bolshevism, as 
it has hitherto ruled in* Russia with a pitilessly exclu- 
sive sway. If there could be agreement for the restora- 
tion of political freedom in Russia, the Prinkipo 
plan would be a victory of moral force only to be 
likened to the suddenness of Marshal Foch’s triumphs 
in the field. If it failed, Lenin and Trotzky, for theft 
own purposes, would assuredly have the better of the 
resultant manifestoes. None the less, the Associated 
Powers would be fully strengthened for any subse- 
quent purpose if they could say that, after having con- 
sented to take a most difficult step for the sake of the 
last chance of reaching a tolerable Russian solution by 
peaceful means, they had been met by a Bolshevist 
refusal to restore political liberty and true representa- 
tive institutions by free election to a Constituent 
Assembly. 


IX. 

(d) Decisive Intervention . — Unless political freedom 
can be restored in Russia by other means, thorough 
action would be the only course remaining to the 
Allies if there is to be any general security for 
a peace-system or for the League of Nations. 
There seems small doubt that decisive intervention 
could be made to achieve its purpose with more 
rapidity and at less cost than has usually been 
thought. Confusion and prejudice have been 
created by the lingering .and ineffective character of 
intervention by* the t Associates before the Armi- 
stice. Since then the situation has changed so 
utterly that the Responsible Powers can hold Bol- 
shevism in the hollow of their hands whenever they 
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Before the Armistice the diffiroul ties # of action were 
extreme. The Baltic and the Black Seas— the main 
gates of Russia — were closed. The submarine struggle 
was a menace to shipping. Archangel was the worst 
resort as a base. The effective use of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway from Vladivostok was embarrassed both by 
physical and political difficulties. Now there is ample 
shipping wdiich can ply anywhere without risk of being 
torpedoed. When the Middle Baltic is free from ice 
iu the spring of 1919, Petrograd can easily be occupied 
with Esthonian and Finnish assistance. The Bolshe- 
vists have been fully prepared for the loss of Petrograd. 
No spot in Eastern Europe is in more bitter need of Mr. 
Hoover’s best personal efforts for the humane succour 
which the Supreme Council of Supply and Relief 
was organised to provide. Above all, since the 
Armistice the Black Sea is opened, and with it 
the main line of action from the South. The Asso- 
ciated Powers have only got to use their economic 
strength to the full. They can refuse resources to 
Lenin and can supply them to his opponents. 

The chief purpose would be to organise the Russians 
themselves, in view of the apparently insuperable 
political difficulties of intervening with 300,000 or 
500,000 inter-allied troops. These America refuses. 
But the Responsible Powers can supply officers, at 
least, and technical experts of all kinds. After the 
end of western hostilities the Associates are left with an 
immense equipment on their hands. They could use it 
to give crushing strength to the anti-Bolshevist forces. 
These latter would be doubled in numbers, and could 
act from all sides. If the armies under General Denikin 
and General Krasnoff— the Kuban and the Don 
Cossacks— were vigorously supplied with the unlimited 
military equipment and technical assistance which are 
available they could break across the Lower Volga and 
join hands with the Siberian troops. 

That would be the beginning of the end for Bol- 
shevist domination as surely as was the loss of the 
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Mississippi for the Southern Confederacy in America. 
It has been understood for some time that the better 
management of the Siberian railways is to be insured 
by an Inter-Allied Commission. That would be of 
marked service to efficiency of action from the Siberian 
side. The troops of the. Omsk Government after recent 
fluctuations, are again on the central river-system of 
Russia proper and only about six hundred miles from 
Moscow itself — a moderate distance for Russia. With 
Petrograd and Moscow both occupied, rivercraft in 
the open season could traverse the Volga and its con*- 
nections throughout the heart of Russia. A few young 
officers of the British and American Navies, tolerably 
supported by their Governments, could by that means 
alone break up all the connections of Bolshevism. 
Their railway- system would be totally dislocated if 
they lost the great river-system. Add the effect of 
armoured cars and flying squadrons. 

Without Petrograd and Moscow, without the use of 
any sea or of any trunk-railway, Bolshevism in Russia 
as .a system of force would cease to have any vertebral 
existence. Lenin could neither feed nor clothe his 
Pretorians. No ponderous infantry operations by 
Inter-Allied armies would be required. In addition 
to supplying amply the Russian forces of anti- 
Bolshevism, the Associated Powers would only have 
to apply the final lessons of the war and to make a con- 
centrated use of their technical means. When any 
real effort against Bolshevism is suggested, the false 
analogy is brought up again, and the failure of 
Napoleon’s campaign is instanced. The conditions 
allow no parallel. Napoleon failed utterly because of 
two well-known reasons. Instead of wintering at a 
safe base, he tried to do in one operation what required 
two seasons for sure procedure. Also, lacking modern 
means, he was beatenrby Spree. He had neither ship- 
ping, railways, motor-cars, nor aircraft. * 

The chief weapon of the Associated Powers would 
be their means of furnishing supplies to one side «and 
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withholding them from the othefr Cut off from the 
natural resources of Siberia, equally deprived of the 
industrial resources of the Donetz basin, which would 
be soon commanded by decisive action from the South, 
denied imported food and raw material, while the 
forces against him were better and better equipped and 
compacted, Lenin’s regime would be extinguished. 

X. 

r It would have to be understood always in connection 
with decisive intervention of this kind that three 
things were certain. The peasants would have to be 
thoroughly assured by all anti-Bolshevist parties that 
the soil which has been so largely transferred, as in the 
case of the French Revolution or Ireland, would in no 
case be given back to the larger landowners, whatever 
fair claims to compensation might have to be con- 
sidered. At the earliest possible moment after the 
recapture of Moscow a freely elected and fully repre- 
sentative Constituent Assembly would meet to decide 
upon the future government of Russia. All those 
Russian leaders and forces who might be supported 
against Bolshevism would have to adhere in advance 
to the general system proposed by the Peace Con- 
gress, and would agree to bring Russia into a 
League of Nations. The Russian statesmen and 
leaders of various parties, now available at any time 
for the consultations of the Responsible Powers, could 
give their pledges on the three vital points. 

Until there is some settled pacification of Russia, the 
Allies and America must delay their full demobilisa- 
tion, and general disarmament cannot possibly begin. 
The whole condition of Eastern and Central Europe 
will remain till then disturbed and hazardous. The 
Associated Powers have to deal in this connection not 
with any distant matter concerning Europe alone, 
but with a situation which touches their nearest' 
interests, singly and severally, while at the same time 
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capable of making the whole difference for the world’s 
general purposes between a paper peace and a real 
peace. On the lowest ground of choosing the course, 
meaning on the whole and in the long run least 
expense and trouble as well as most safety, decisive 
intervention would be better than helpless* passivity 
towards chaos in Russia. 

It is equally to be remembered that without the 
enormous sacrifices of the Russian people in their 
struggle against the Central League during the first 
three years of the war there might have been no chance 
whatever of victory for the Allies and America. It is 
certain indeed that if the Allies had never had Russia 
as an Ally, and Germany had been fully supplied by 
Russia as a neutral, Germany would have won. Again, 
nothing in the long anarchy which broke loose in the 
summer of 1917 changes the certainty that the mass of 
the Russian people — to whom the co-operative idea so 
profoundly appeals — are especially adapted to play a 
main part in any new international system of mutual 
service. The adhesion of a free Russian Federation is 
vital for the political security and adequate economic 
working of any peace-system. 

This seems to be the only likely way of making the 
League of Nations sufficiently wide and stable and 
thoroughly interlinked, both for the political and eco- 
nomic purposes which have been examined in this 
study. It is in my judgment an indispensable 
means for completing the real pacification of the 
world. Otherwise the Paris Congress at the best 
can only declare a doubtful peace, so far as Europe is 
concerned, for half that Continent, and cannot guar- 
antee the permanent security of anything whatever. 
The Congress will be attempting to build the edifice of 
the League on a crumbling incline unless it takes 
definite measures for restoring in Russia order, co- 
hesion, and freedom under a strong Government, as 
that of the United States or of Britain or France has 
to be strong, however democratic ? 
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Here, then, at the very start of the League of 
Nations— or in advance of it, waiting at the threshold 
of its natal chamber — is as great and crucial a test of its 
functions and usefulness as it can ever have to con- 
front. There is in Russia anarchy and war acutely 
menacing the actual boundaries of all neighbouring 
States, as well as the social stability of these, and not 
only these. If the League of Nations cannot act in such 
a case, in what conceivable circumstances of any 
critical importance for the world can it be expected to 
act at all ? The problem is no matter for judicial inter- 
pretation. It is the big thing. It is “ the non-justici- 
able issue” of the kind that cannot be left to the 
chances of chaos throughout one sixth of the globe. 
Above all, it is not a question of averting the danger of 
war, but of putting an end to it. Intervention in the 
decisive sense, which we have seen to be the only likely 
means of restoring Russia in the manner necessary for 
the world’s peace and security, would be the best way 
in which the League of Nations could begin, and would 
do more than anything to confirm belief in its real 
efficacy and prospects of successful development. 

Nor does even that suggest the full height and 
breadth of the issue involved in the alternative which 
now lies before the Associated Powers. As regards the 
economics, the world’s supplies of food and raw 
materials, the future of its through-communications, 
are all profoundly affected. If the Allies do not take 
Russia in hand for reconstruction, Germany, sooner 
or later, must do it. The Near East and the Middle 
East alike would have to conform to the consequences. 
If Germany and Russia — by short-sighted blunders of 
the Allies in regard to either or both — were needlessly 
driven into each other’s arms, their combination would 
become as much the dominant fact iir the world as is 
to-day the joint-supremacy of the Allies and America. 

Thosfe who think this a sombre exaggeration or a 
suggestion of perils that can only be remote, know 
nothing of Europe and have learned nothing either 
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from Armageddon itself or from the history of the 
years that led ap to it. This vast Russian issue is the 
Sphinx-riddle for the Paris Congress and the League * 
of Nations. The answer will do more than anything 
else to decide the problem of future war or peace, and 
with that the whole world’s fate. It will probably be 
admitted that in this chapter facts themselves have 
been impartially set out. The Prinkipo policy would 
be fatal if it meant only that weakness and dissension 
amongst the Associates which on the surface it sug- 
gests. It has played straight into the hands # of 
Lenin and Trotsky at the moment of their other vic- 
tories, and they will further exploit it. If it is a cause 
of grief and wrath to all those in Russia who have been 
and still are faithful to the Allies and have most ideals 
in common with them, the Prinkipo policy is equally 
regarded with dismay by the whole line of new States 
from Poland to Roumania. These were not consulted, 
though an authority like President Masaryk at Prague 
knows twice as much about Russia as do all the 
Western statesmen put together. Lenin and Trotsky 
may demand freedom to establish their sway from 
Petrograd to the Pacific and from the Arctic to Ararat. 
They may do it. They would then support and en- 
courage the Bolshevist elements in the new States, the 
Spartacists in Germany, men like their friend Fritz 
Platten in Switzerland, and similar influences not only 
in Italy and France and amongst ourselves, but in 
Argentina and even the United States. In a few years, 
Bolshevist triumph in All-Russia might mean a con- 
siderable change in the present general appearance of 
all civilisation. If the best chance is given on seeming 
Prinkipo principles for Slav and Teutonic Bolshevism 
to~work together, that is one danger. 

It is perhaps not the worst. Amongst Russians, 
regardless of party, there is inexpressible bitterness 
towards America and the Allies on account of the* 
manner in which all these questions Jiave been handled. 
The more patriotic are Russians, the more deeply the 
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iron enters their souls. Territoies intimately con- 
nected with the national life of Russia for centuries, 
and other matters greatly concerning it, have been 
dealt with by the Allies and America without effective 
consultation with any representatives of more than 
150,000,000 of people. Statesmen like M. Sazonoff, 
Prince LvofT, and the rest, have not been consulted. 
Revolutionary pioneers of Russian freedom like MM. 
Tchaykovsky, Savinkoff, Burtseff, have not been con- 
sulted. Russia's immeasurable sacrifices for the Allies 
during three long years seem to be forgotten or repaid 
by betrayal. Were that all, the policy of the Associates 
could only succeed in forcing all patriotic elements in 
Russia into Germany’s arms. Broken and prostrate 
as Russian nationalism appears to-day, it may yet 
hold the casting-vote in the world’s affairs, and 
may throw that vote against America and the 
Western Allies unless the Prinkipo policy turns out 
indeed to have been ably planned in view of a very 
different sequel. There must be a pacified and recon- 
stituted Russia if there is to be a restored and safe 
world. There must be free election to a Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly, and that purpose must be secured 
by decisive intervention at need, if there is to be any 
prospect of freedom with order for civilisation in 
general. At present the proceedings of the Paris Con- 
gress are without the sanction of the Russian and Ger- 
man races representing together 250,000,000 of white 
mankind. In addition, the smaller European nations, 
old and new, representing nearly another 140,000,0u0, 
have been insufficiently considered. The decrees of 
the Allies and America are essentially, as regards the 
white race, the decrees of a strong minority possessing 
momentary omnipotence — outside Russia. Until the 
full adhesion of Russia to a League of Nations is 
secured the basis of the plan for lasting peace never can 
be broad enough for its height. 
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The real choice for mankind on this side of the 
Atlantic is going to lie between a world-system, with 
America a full partner in it on terms well worth her 
while, or the political and economic organisation at 
any cost of an inter-continental unity of the Old 
World. The former would be far preferable. Alter- 
natives have to be faced. The view is assuredly mis- 
taken which thinks Europe so shattered and riven 
that in no circumstances for a very long time can it 
come together again. That home of the white race is 
a continent which never for long lacks boldness of 
thought or greatness of men, and it has been always 
fertile in surprises. For reasons far bigger and better 
than its own interests, which it is sometimes thought 
to be. seeking, it wohld prefer the t best solution of 
working-partnership with America -rather than any » 
second-best solution, though on the largest scale. 

We sometimes hear of the “ isolation ” of the United 
405 , 
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States, as though the word wer^ now any more than 
a name or a figure belonging to physical and moral 
conditions which are passing utterly away. The real 
question for the Republic now is that of the most 
advantageous and in every way greatest connection 
with the* other side. 

Even Columbus when he discovered America made a 
considerable connection. Steam shipping and the 
Atlantic cable made another. Now come the aircraft to 
work between the two hemispheres like shuttles. 
Whether Orville and Wilbur Wright or President 
Wilson — invention or intervention — will have been ot 
the greater significance for history has yet to be deter- 
mined. For four hundred years Europe in all manner 
of ways has been throwing out grappling-hooks 
towards America and drawing it nearer. America in 
turn has been working as busily to pull Europe nearer. 
It will be seen well, when alternatives spiritual and 
practical are soberly considered, that United States 
intervention in the war was amongst those epoch- 
making acts of which the consequences are better 
guided than ignored. 

For several centuries European and American affairs 
and destinies were inseparable in peace and war. For 
only a single century or so have their politics been rela- 
tively separated. The dissociation has been short, as 
history counts. The nature of modern scientific pro- 
gress was bound to make it temporary. Distance 
must keep narrowing and narrowing if civilisation 
itself continues. No man can doubt it. Magnetic 
action between politics on different sides of the 
Atlantic must increase as time-distance lessens. The 
real results of American intervention in the war and 
of President Wilson’s action in the peace-settlement 
and for a League of Nations will be determined in the 
sequel by America’s partnership or withdrawal. Next 
to the Russian problem, this is the most crucial ques- 
tion for' the world’s future. 

The foregoing* study of Russian affairs extends 
widely our broad view of the state of nations and of 
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the whole plastic m^s of affairs to be worked upon. 
The positive moulding of all that substance into a good 
shape or a mis-shape depends far more on the policy of 
the United States than on any other agency now 
operating. Conceivable combinations in the twentieth 
century, as we have very clearly perceived, might 
moke even the United States, if it tried to stand off 
and stand alone, a secondary factor in the world’s 
control. But at present America is the chief single 
force. What is more, she has every opportunity to 
keep leadership by entering now into the “ new wa*y 
of working” with others. None the less, as the 
Republic is far less burthened and bled in proportion 
than any other of the white communities engaged in 
the war, and as coming developments certain to knit 
the fate of all the continents more closely together 
have not yet actually occurred, America has, or seems 
to have, an exceptional freedom of will by comparison 
with all other nations — what the theologians might 
call a perilous free-will. The Republic may partici- 
pate in a common system for improving altogether 
the general management of the earth’s resources and 
of human relations, or may reject that system ; and 
may especially prefer dissolution of partnership as 
regards the great method of economic association 
created during the struggle. 

The United States never can be in a more favourable 
position for choice, perhaps can never be again in a 
relative position nearly so favourable. This way of 
putting it purposely leaves aside for the moment any 
question of political idealism, moral obligation, or far- 
reaching scrutiny into the future. Very presently we 
shall realise well enough how seriously these imponder- 
ables are to be reckoned with. What we must first 
emphasise quite frankly is that the United States alone 
is in the fortunate position of entire freedom to accept 
or reject real working partnership* with the rest of 
civilisation. America may take either course with a 
large measure of immediate advantage to itself. The 
most detached policy, the most brusquely self-deter- 

I 
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mined, might offer strong advantage for immediate 
purposes. At the same time it might not be without 
moral additions of a high order in their way, and this 
gives grace to temptation. 

To analyse this part of the world’s problem, we must 
first tr/, in our turn, to “isolate” it, forgetting 
our European feelings. We must look at it from 
an American standpoint, study it in an American 
light. Above all, for this special purpose w*e must 
put aside any question of English-speaking Union or 
Anglo-American friendship. That is a subject which 
must engage us later. No one on this side can 
treat it with an effect for good equal to the intention, 
unless the American standpoint itself is made the basis 
of approach. 

None the less, so far as the argument bears on both 
the honour and interest of the United States, we may 
be sure of one thing at the beginning. Keen and able 
as are typical Americans in business, and desirous in 
any negotiation, just as in sporting competition, to 
have the better of it — in these ways, whatever we pro- 
fess, much resembling ourselves and all the rest of 
human nature— they are always more moved by the 
moral and ideal appeal when fairly brought home to 
their feeling and conviction than by any material 
account whatever. They will do their duty if they see 
it. The question of what is duty turns in this case — 
and that is the difficulty — upon contingencies which at 
the moment may not seem real to many, seemingly 
so far removed from them. They may only show 
plain and close when it is too late for the duty to 
be done. Evidently, for a large part of the United 
States the problem is that of doubting Thomas. Just 
there is . where President Wilson’s more positive 
apostleship is coming to the test of its greatness. Let 
us see whether from the American standpoint itself we 
cannot piake cleAr even now the full meaning of the 
choice between one way and another. 
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'• I. 

Without full American co-operation in influence and 
responsibility there can be no living and growing 
League of Nations at all, on the terms now contem- 
plated; no new reality can be introduced into the 
new forms of a peace-system. Behind those forms, 
or apart from them, the world’s diplomacy and 
commercial intercourse would continue to bo worked 
on different and older principles. Without the moral 
authority, the economic command, and in the last 
resort the compulsive power, added by the full prac- 
tical adhesion of the United States, the League in itself 
could not be a tangible security for anyone or anything. 
No one could rely upon it. The European Powers 
most concerned to preserve peace upon the basis of 
the Paris settlement would have — in the first instance 
— to seek their own security, as a group, in narrower 
arrangements than those of the League and in more 
binding principles of mutual insurance. 

Together the British Commonwealth, France, Italy 
and Belgium can do much by themselves. They can 
form in Europe alone a continuous block of nearly 
140,000,000 of people far more closely connected in 
every way than m the past; kept in far more intimate 
intercourse by flying services than they ever were by 
the telegraph alone; strengthened by a deliberate 
improvement of all their communications both for 
commerce and defence. The sole purpose of such a 
Hoc would be the maintenance of peace on the Paris 
basis. That West European union, better linked up 
with some of its self-governing partners and 
all its colonial dependencies in other continents, 
could not have any purpose above that of the 
absolute maintenance of the new peace. For some 
years this big Alliance might be effective, though 
burthensome. But though this system* could do*much it 
could not do everything. It would have to rely more 
on the efficiency of its armaments, however remodelled 

I 
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by the countries in concert, thamon any other kind of 
safeguard or persuasion. Without the United States 
it could not use either the preventive or creative 
economic agencies for peace with half the force belong- 
ing to those means if America joined fully in exerting 
them. 

The Allied bloc could not apply sufficiently the 
economic interdict as a deterrent from war. Nor even 
as a means of localising and suppressing outbreaks of 
war. Nor could it carry out the work which is the 
main hope of the future — the positive organisation of 
peace throughout the world by widest international 
partnership for the development of common interests 
to the utmost, as the universal inducement to enhance 
the peace and forget war. Britain, France, Italy, and 
Belgium alone could not solve the Russian problem. 
They could not undertake its solution. They could 
not be quite sure in that case of managing the German 
pioblem for as much as a decade without renewed 
war — unless for the sake of sure order and stability 
in the Old World they made in a few years a bold 
re-settlement with Germany, which they would prob- 
ably have to do. For nothing whatever, as we have 
seen, is likely to prevent the revival on a great scate, 
if not quite on the old relative scale, of German indus- 
try. It could always be rapidly converted into war- 
power as before, if the world pushed and jostled on in 
the old way. The necessity is for the whole civilised 
body to get itself into a new way of thought and 
service. 

Above all, the revival of Alliances — however essen- 
tial in these circumstances for the preservation of the 
peace as long as possible — would mean the creation of 
counter-alliances in the manner continually repeating 
itself in modern history. Germany and Russia and some 
others might combine. If no larger constructive system 
could be devised »for the triple-continent of the Old 
World, rival group-alliances would mean another 
Armageddon. 
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Without full Amtrican partnership, the League 
of Nations might continue in some nominal form. 
It would do some good in any case. It would 
be useful for dealing with minor issijes which 
statesmen in private had determined not to fight about, 
but to submit them to the new bodies now to b£ created 
for bringing about judicial or diplomatic settlements. 
Yet for all the deeper issues from which wars are apt 
to arise at last, the actual working machinery of the 
world’s politics would be much as it was before. The 
High Court of Arbitration would be only a somewhat 
more august successor of The Hague Court, with no 
more means to prevent a great war than has our own 
Court of Chancery to stop a general strike. The 
Executive Council or Assembly of Delegates no doubt 
would be ready to sit on the “ non- justiciable issues," 
that is on the graver political disputes. Though ensur- 
ing most valuable processes of mediation and delay, this 
means could bind no one and enforce nothing, unless the 
American guarantee is to be solid. 

Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, united in a 
Hoc for their own security and defence, could not be 
expected to commit themselves as a general principle 
to forbidding war amongst all other peoples at the 
risk of having to make war themselves. By them- 
selves, they would not engage in any armed hostilities 
whatever without some most compelling necessity. 
They neither could nor would act as the special con- 
stables of all the world. For that even their combined 
armed and economic power, though great, would not 
be great enough. 

Nothing will be enough for the League of Nations 
in the long run but an actual economic strength — 
both preventive and creative — and a potential force of 
arms, so overwhelming as to amount to an automatic 
deterrent of any attempt at the old method of inter- 
national arbitrament by human slaughter. Without 
the fullest participation of the United States in the 
responsibility of forbidding or penalising war, there 
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will be great chances again to; change the map by 
means of war. Above all, without the energising 
partnership of the United States in the everyday work 
of organising a better order for mankind by inter- 
national services on a basis of common interests, there 
cannot be behind the League that political and economic 
strength overwhelming enough to provide the practi- 
cally automatic guarantee of peace. But this is what 
wo require. Without that the League of Nations 
would only camouflage the guns. Gradually all would 
come to depend, as before, on the relative strength of 
Alliances and armaments. Sooner or later, ambition 
or passion or delusion would risk it and let go. 


II. 

The United States, on the whole, has taken the 
chief part in bringing the project of a League of 
Nations to the front of international affairs, though it 
could not have been carried without full British sup- 
port. Before it was advocated by President Wilson of 
the Democratic Party it was urged by Mr. Taft of the 
Republican Party, though on different lines. America’s 
intervention has compelled the founding of the League. 
The sequel, according as it is supporting or nullifying, 
will be America’s glory or her anti-climax. 

If, then, the United States, of all countries, its 
citizens, of all peoples, were to shrink from this crown- 
ing effort for human unity and brotherhood on 
realising what it really involved — as soon as they saw 
that for them, as for others, the achievement of 
this inevitable purpose of civilised thought and vision 
must mean some of the trouble, irksomeness, and ex- 
pense of all real devotion to any high cause— if for 
these reasons America were to make the great refusal 
which would prevent the League of Nations frouj 
coming into effective being, the anti-climax would 
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a feast for cynics. Tt would be one of the most dis- 
couraging blows ever dealt at the best thing in the 
modern world’s politics — the spirit of constructive 
idealism which strives to lift internal politics and the 
world’s politics above party manoeuvres in the 
domestic field and national egotisms in tile wider 
sphere. 

If America refused aid and service in the practical 
work, economic as political, required to open a 
brighter epoch for mankind, what then would be the 
evil effect on mankind ? • 

It would alter for the worse the whole atmosphere 
of international affairs; envenom the social ques- 
tion everywhere by convincing all the brooding 
minds amongst the masses that no highest good 
car ever come out of a world under the capitalist and 
individualist system; throw back all the reconciling 
hopes of our time; thwart the dreams of all those 
countless dead who died smiling because they meant 
to die for humanity as w T ell as patriotism. The great 
negation on the Republic’s part would mean a more 
serious and a more unenviable responsibility than the 
great affirmative could bring with it, no matter to what 
extent that affirmative implied the acceptance, as 
an obligation, a duty, and a task, of full working 
partnership in the only cause that can lift civilisation 
clean out of the social squalor and the hatreds of the 
old peace, as out of the mud and blood of the old wars. 

America’s own soul is more concerned in this than 
the soul of any land. To avoid moral responsibility, 
and, indeed, a paramount responsibility for good or 
evil, it is too late. America in arms has intervened to 
alter the earth. It was the greatest act in her history. 
The consequences are there. They will keep breeding 
further consequences for* a century, for all centuries. 
You cannot stop* the consequences now. You can only 
try to stop them from being bad. American interven- 
tion gave the conquering swing at last to the long work 
of the Allies. But it also threw Europe into a more 
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complete state of disintegration, r That had to come 
before there could be any re-integration in a sounder 
form. The re-integration, the reconstruction, has all 
to be done. It must be well done if the general pros- 
pects of the world arc not to be worse instead of better. 

No decisions which the Peace Congress may put on 
paper will avail unless they are guaranteed and worked 
out. The United States, after intervention, cannot 
creditably withdraw in the hour of mid-difficulty and 
leave other nations to cope, as they may, with the con- 
sequences of her acts as well as of their own. These, 
then, are the considerations knitted up with the 
question of honour as regards America. They are 
overmastering on the side of her decision for permanent 
partnership in world-management to an extent as 
effectual as her intervention in the world-war. No 
American is likely to deny that the writer of these lines 
takes indeed the American standpoint and enters 
indeed into the American spirit when he does not 
shrink from putting the question of honour first. 

But we can now take the argument further. What, 
after all, is the least thing that is certain? 

It is certain that the United States, when the nature 
of the impending choice is clear, will not knock the 
bottom out of the entire project of the League of 
Nations by refusing to take any definite part at all in 
its working. America will accept the new system in 
one form or another, whether vague or substantial. 
America will do something. The practical issue, 
then, after all, is how much America will do. 

If so, another truth next makes itself clear. The 
real alternative for America lies between two kinds 
and measures of partnership in the working of the 
League of Nations and the organising of lasting peace. 
The No Thing being impossible as incompatible with 
honour or with any interest, the actual choice lies 
between the Half Thing and the Whole Thing. Let us 
examine them in *turn. 

There are many obvious temptations on the part of 
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Americans — if any practical duties whatever are 
undertaken with and towards the rest of the world — 
to prefer limited liability by comparison with the 
Allies. Limited liability is apt to seem less fettering 
and safer. We shall find reasons for thinking that a 
more searching inquiry, penetrating mere temporary 
appearances, will see good reasons for coming firmly 
to another conclusion. Where there must be at least 
some permanent association with the peace-system 
and at least some responsibility for its effects and pur- 
poses, equal liability with the other Powers would be 
better for honour than limited liability, and it would 
be better for interest too. The No Thing— that is, 
total withdrawal from all concern with the conse- 
quences of the situation which America has so largely 
helped to create — might be wiser than the Half Thing, 
however far from illustrious on the moral side. The 
Half Thing, limited liability as compared with other 
nations, cannot make a new system sure for the bare 
maintenance of peace on any terms. Much less can it 
work for creative purposes of everlasting advantage 
to the general interests of mankind, the United States 
included. The Whole Thing can achieve both these 
objects. It is much more worth while. And it is more 
in the American spirit when touching any undertaking 
to prefer the larger scale and the bolder spirit rather 
than the lesser object and the more hesitating attempt. 


III. 

In the United States there are important advocates 
3ven of the No Thing, and they belong to both political 
parties. There are influences making for the 
Half Thing, just as there are in Britain and France. 
We must not onff recognise ajl these forces, but must 
,ry to understand and even to appreciate them. .There 
s the desire, stronger in America even than any- 
vhere else, that nothing shall be done to fetter 
zational sovereignty, nor to impair that part of ij 
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which operates through the eohtrol of the treaty- 
making power by the Senate. There is some extent of 
passionate attachment to the tradition of disentangle- 
ment, even if it has become already a “ creed outworn,” 
and certain with time to go to tatters. There is a wide 
desire to cut loose again to the* utmost degree possible 
from European complications and commitments in 
politics. There is an equal wish to be quit of what 
remains of the war system of economic consultation 
and adjustment, which checks America’s accustomed 
initiative, as it does our own. It irks the American 
temperament even more. There is a feeling that the 
United States, by accepting under the League of 
Nations liabilities and functions equal to those of the 
European Powers, might be drawn into more than it 
knows. 

These are natural preoccupations in face of an 
uncertain future. Every Power engaged in the Great 
Settlement feels more or less the same cares, worries, 
anxieties about the inscrutable sequel. Britain feels 
them, and France still more. 

From our standpoint on this side of the Atlantic 
we watch with interest another kind of influence work- 
ing on the other. The purely party system of Govern- 
ment has been maintained in America alone, despite 
the war. All differences between President Wilson 
and his Republican opponents — believing since the 
late elections that they represent the majority of the 
people — tend more or less to crystallise into divergent 
policies and even into antithetical principles. Yet we 
see ex-President Taft rallying for the League broad 
forces on the Republican side, and these are appar- 
ently resolved that what may determine the future of 
mankind or the fate of civilisation shall not become a 
party issue. But President Wilson, as the apostle 
who is no doubting Thomas, has to meet yet plenty 
of dissidence an‘d opposition on his own side. 

Another strong factor is the desire of big business 
— j\ist like its counterpart in Britain — to be free at 
&ny price from everything regarded as in the nature 
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of restrictions and* constraints national or inter- 
national. Big business, in its first reaction from war- 
control, does not ask whether the economic 
mechanisms invented for war- organisation may not be 
in some respects improvements of method which could 
be modified and adapted so as to work vv^th more 
benefit than anything’ known before for the greater 
prosperity of all the world at peace. The whole feeling 
of big business undoubtedly tended immediately after 
the Armistice — though the process has happily been at 
least a little checked since — to break up the Inter- 
Allied Councils, Boards and Committees, which ought 
to become the economic agencies and most vital organs 
of any living League of Peace. President Wilson’s 
own policy seemed for a short time, after the Armis- 
tice, to move in the same direction. It seemed to 
make straight for an economic dissolution of partner- 
ship with the Allies, in order to mark more plainly 
the special standing of the Republic as an Associate, 
and to give America a more detached and arbitrating 
position as between the Allies and the rest of the 
world. 

On the whole, the prevailing influences towards the 
end of 1918 seemed to be converging rapidly indeed 
towards very limited liability on the part of the United 
States. And the issue, as we shall see at the end of this 
chapter, has yet to be fought clean out on President 
Wilson’s return for an interval to America, when, 
equipped with a first-hand knowledge of the world’s 
problems such as he could not possess before, he con- 
sults with his country upon the great alternative. 

What, then, would the Half Thing mean ? It would, 
of course, mean American participation on the poli- 
tical side of the League — in its periodical Congresses 
and on its Executive ; in the composition of its High 
Court and Tribunals of Conciliation; in its perma- 
nent bureaux on the political side ; in'.the open.debates * 
and committee- work of the General ^Council of Dele- 
gates. So far America would have to go if there were 
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to be any League of Nations whatever, even in form; 
and if the abstention of the United States were not to 
extinguish every spark of the project. But the Execu- 
tive Council itself would be of little avail. There would 
be no power behind the system without America’s full 
guarantee and equal responsibility. 

In circumstances of association only on the formal 
side, the United States would share any moral 
influence of the Executive, deliberative, judicial, and 
mediating bodies. But it would enjoy this influence 
While giving no binding guarantee of support in any 
definite emergency, and keeping in effect an entirely 
free hand both for political and economic action. 

This conception has only to be stated to show how 
ineffective yet disturbing it would be; how apt to 
cause uncertainty rather than confidence; how inade- 
quate to a system of durable and creative peace ; how 
much behind the physical facts of an age when flying 
services will knit both sides of the Atlantic into more 
close and busy intercourse; how little consonant with 
the greatness of America. 

Redoubtable then as seemed a little while ago the 
various factors making for the very limited liability 
of America in the League of Nations, even the Half 
Thing will prove on scrutiny to be inadvisable whether 
for the honour or the interest of the United States. 
America’s entire abstention from real responsibility 
for the peace-system would devitalise the League as 
now proposed, and would inevitably lead to wide 
changes in the Treaty-Settlement. Never will 
Americans let it be said that after intervention in the 
war, the people of the United States of all peoples 
killed the soul of the League of Nations. That is why, 
at least, the “ No Thing ” is impossible. 

^IV. * 

So it must be .at least the Half Thing for America. 
And yet any attempt at limited liability, leaving on 
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the strained Allies and their late enemies all the chief 
risks and burdens of a supposed commpn system, 
would involve America, whether liking it or not, in 
far-reaching responsibilities without giving the test 
means of carrying them out. 

For we must now come to the point on which every- 
thing else will pivot— the question of a Peace Treaty 
fully guaranteed by all its signatories and, above all, 
by America. Any other kind of instrument would 
become waste-paper. America cannot take a leading 
part in framing the settlement without providing 
that the document bearing her signature, unlike the 
violated treaty of Belgian neutrality, shall never be 
torn up as a “ scrap of paper/’ This principle of the 
inviolable faith of Treaties, guaranteed by the effective 
faith of the signatories themselves, means the founda- 
tion-stone of any possible system of peace and security, 
under the auspices of a League. 

But this principle is recognised. It is already recog- 
nised by America’s entry into the Peace Congress — an 
entry as conspicuous, as impressive, as was ever made 
on the stage of the world’s affairs. That— though all 
the United States did not realise it at first — is a 
Second Intervention. It is even more directly 
and widely fateful than the First Intervention by 
arms. Then it follows that equal liability with the 
other Powers— the Whole Thing— full partnership in 
the economic as well as the political working of an 
efficient League of Nations — is in every way the best 
policy as well as the biggest. It is the safest, because 
most fully ensuring the peaceful management of the 
world. It is the most entirely conducive to the power, 
dignity, and advantage of the United States. 

The concrete question here is what method is, in fact, 
most adapted to preserve and enrich the future peace. 
What is most likely* to induce the various societies to 
settle down with acceptance— if not unalloyed satis- 4 
faction and contentment in every # case — within the 
new and more just frontiers appointed for them? 
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What solutions of the problems* of the Middle East 
and Africa— problems of protectorates and dependen- 
cies — will best strengthen a general support of the 
new order. The latter problem and America’s con- 
nection with it have been studied fully in a previous 
chapter. ' 

Enough to say that a plain, thorough guarantee of 
the whole Fundamental Treaty by the United States, 
as by all the signatory Powers — in accordance with 
the first Covenant proposed for the League of Nations 
-'-would do more than anything else to fortify the 
stability of the settlement and to remove to 
the utmost distance the possibility of having to 
reassert law by arms. If Belgium’s integrity 
is guaranteed by the United States, in addition 
to the other signatories, it will never be assailed 
again. So with the frontiers of France and 
Italy as with the boundaries of the smaller 
nations, newer and older — always providing that 
Bolshevism respects a “thus far and no farther.” 
Regarding any frontiers which may be fixed to march 
with those of Russia, as the United States is respon- 
sible with the Allies for calling these arrangements 
into existence, then for the United States to join 
in guaranteeing them would be obviously the 
simplest means of making the collective signatures 
sufficient for their purpose — that is, of reducing to a 
minimum the contingency of ever having to make good 
the guarantee by forcible means. If America’s posi- 
tion on that head were known and certain, the pro- 
visions of the Fundamental Treaty would be held in 
sufficient awe. All such claims for revision and read- 
justment as are certain to be made when feelings and 
circumstances alter with the lapse of time, instead 
of being asserted in arms, would be brought before 
the paramount authority,, whatever body or bodies 
may be charged , with the vital function of treaty- 
revision under the constitution of the League as actu- 
ally .adopted after discussion on the basis of the draft. 
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But we must realise how strict an obligation & 
guarantee of the Fundamental Treaty will mean in 
this case. 

Treaties in the past have been allowed to become 
obsolete, neglected, or almost forgotten. All sense of 
binding reality in connection with them was lost, as 
in the instance of Germany and Belgium. The Treaty 
of Berlin became more and more untenable, despite 
ceaseless patching up. Two Balkan Wars and Arma- 
geddon itself were required to correct it. But now 
we want the new order of the world to rest solidly on 
the fundamental justice of the settlement and on the 
inviolable faith of signed engagements. For that 
purpose the solemn contract between nations which is 
to be concluded by the Peace Congress ought to be 
reviewed from year to year and revised at regular 
intervals. This would best be done by special Con- 
gresses of a still more representative character. 

The validity of the Great Treaty, as a previous 
chapter has demonstrated, ought to be kept 
fresh and strong by regular resignature. To no 
condition whatever is more importance to be 
attached. Henceforth, let all of us, America in- 
cluded, know that our obligations of this kind, 
once incurred, are binding and sacred. Let all 
peoples know that we are determined to discharge 
them. About that let there be no doubt on the part 
of friend or foe, should it prove that this latter word 
may have to remain in use. After this, there must be 
no forgetfulness by any nation of the liabilities it has 
once undertaken, and no room for mistake in this 
respect on the part of any other nation. Signature 
affixed in the name of any people to a Treaty must be 
as good as any honourable or solvent man’s hand set to 
a legal contract. The word, in international engage- 
ments, must mean the bond. In short, A merica’s. sig- 
nature to the coming Treaty of world-settlement is in , 
itself America's guarantee* And that involves con- 
siderable consequences. 
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Thus would be removed an ^element of political 
danger, hitherto too familiar, corresponding to unscru- 
pulous financial speculation— the tendency to gamble 
on the chance that a Treaty might be broken with 
impunity, and that some signatures might not be made 
good. 

Yet, when every precaution is thus taken against 
one kind of disturbance, it cannot be a world without 
danger. It will be still subject to the effects of passion, 
crime, misunderstanding, and accident. Within 
guaranteed frontiers, there will be domestic revolu- 
tions apt to overleap them. Social broils may spread 
a general discord. It has often happened. When 
human wit has done its utmost in the coming settle- 
ment the future will show as before that human wit 
never can provide fully against the unexpected. 

V. 

This would mean a very broad margin of doubt and 
risk, if the League relied for the preservation of peace 
only on its judicial bodies and its diplomatic proceed- 
ings. Then, what additional policy ought to commend 
itself to the Powers, and more to the United States 
than any other ? 

Clearly the economic policy, preventive and creative, 
as it has been developed in the previous chapters. 
Arms alone are inadequate for asserting the stability 
of a general peace-system, and in certain critical cases 
would even be useless. Arms are impotent for deal- 
ing with the international bearings of the social ques- 
tion. They cannot cope with the wide democratic 
movements of discontent and aspiration which Bol- 
shevism only exaggerates and distorts. They cannot 
prevent frontiers from giving way under the pressure 
of subversive impulses within, sympathetic with 
external forces.^ Arms 1 can neither check nor 
guide that continuing revolution in communica- 
tions which profoundly affects all the conditions 
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of civilised thought as well as intercourse. Arms 
can do nothing to turn those changes into an 
increasing means for preserving peace and advancing 
human welfare. Arms cannot deal with the central 
problem of the German race nor give it the guarantees 
of industrial and commercial security, *in spite 
of an economic interdependence more complete than 
before. Arms cannot do these vital things. If arms 
could do them, America is the last nation which desires 
to employ again on distant missions the forces of 
bloodshed, except in extreme necessity. 

In a word, from the standpoint of the United States, 
even more than from any other standpoint, there is no 
substitute for economic partnership in the League 
of Nations as a means of world-control. There is 
nothing to compare with that method in its ability to 
apply penalties and give rewards — in its preventive 
and creative efficacy for the cause of a peace then iden- 
tified in all men’s minds with the incomparably 
enhanced progress of the world in rational polity no 
less than m material well-being. 

To this conclusion have come many of the ablest 
minds of all parties in America and those best ac- 
quainted with Europe and other parts of the Old 
World. They believe that in combined economic action, 
through machinery like that of the Inter- A Hied Boards 
and Committees during the war, the League of Nations 
would find a method opening up a future of new 
promise for the world, while well adapted to super- 
sede armaments as a rod of authority. 

It is hard to see how this view can be contested. 
The United States and the British Empire together, 
acting as the economic mandatories, of the League of 
Nations, could paralyse the nerve-centres of a reviving 
war-power anywhere, and could do it without firing 
a shot or launching a bomb- Secure ingress to the 
Baltic and the Black Sea would, of. course, be essen- « 
tial for the furthest-reaching effect of the commercial 
boycott. Taking for granted that the open entrance 
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to these seas will be secured for the future, Central 
and Eastern Europe can be brought as easily within 
the scope of economic action as the western part of 
that Continent. 

Let us repeat once more that the United States and 
the British Commonwealth together control the larger 
part of the world’s exportable food supplies, the vast 
bulk of its raw material, two-thirds or three-quarters 
of its shipping. Every other member of the League 
would be pledged to take corresponding steps by 
stopping land traffic with any contumacious country. 
As has been emphasised, there would be no neutrals. 
In all the circumstances, the League of Nations, 
on this system, would be reasonably assured of 
its mandate for economic action being carried out 
at need as an inexorable yet bloodless form of pres- 
sure against which no offender could stand. 

But to make action prompt at call, the power of 
“ boycott ” would have to be studied and prepared 
beforehand by competent economic departments just 
as the Strategical Branch must think out the last 
resort of armed hostilities. It is still more important 
to avert hostilities, economic or armed, and to promote 
union by the normal effect of real World-Partnership. 

For these objects, however, it would be necessary 
to keep in being the economic machinery which the 
war has put under the hands of America and the 
Allies. Adaptation would change that machinery from 
an inter-Allied to an international character. 

This presents the crucial point of decision to the 
people of the United States. Are we all to throw to 
the scrap-heap the existing means of action, which 
could make the League a working reality and an all- 
pervading influence from the outset? Or are these 
means to be continued — modified in many respects, im- 
proved in others, adapted without a'ny pedantry or 
bureaucratic formalism whatever to the common- 
sense of the peace purposes ? Are these real operative 
assets, created with so much effort, used with so much 
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efiFect, to be broken ip or to be perpetuated? That 
is what depends entirely on the American people. It 
is the most searching issue by far that they have 
especially to decide. 

The other principal countries are ready to carry on 
with the economic apparatus they have found So power- 
ful and elastic in its proved uses for mutual service, 
and so well designed for greater things in peace. They 
are prepared to meet in any reasonable way 
America’s wishes with regard to changes in the 
form and functions of the Councils and Committees. 
Britain is ready. She is ready, in spite of being 
asked to subject, to the common good, part of her sepa- 
rate initiative and freedom, which she does subordi- 
nate in ways often a little trying to her own indepen- 
dent temper. France, Italy, Belgium, and others are 
eager to continue systematic co-operation in some 
shape. They want this because it would give them in 
the best way that help from all their friends for which 
they have every right to look during their especial 
difficulties in the transition. For different reasons 
neutrals and former enemy countries would un- 
doubtedly fall in with the plan. If order were once 
restored in Russia that country would have as big an 
inducement as any other whatever to join forces as well 
on the economic as on the political side of the world’s 
partnership for peace. 

The League would then be an Economic Union of 
omnipotent possibilities for maintaining the safety of 
nations, and amity Between them, and for forwarding 
their wealth and welfare. It would wield by far the 
smoothest and most irresistible means of suasion that 
has existed in the world. 

Whether so much is to be or not to be, turns entirely 
on the choice <}f the United States. If her President 
and people throw in*their lot with it and give the word 
for carrying on, the thing will be done. # If they 
decide that the present working system of inter- 
national co-operation may as well be broken up, their 
withdrawal would break it up 4 
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The future dangerous contingencies of internaticmal 
affairs would be, then, beyond any real control except 
by the threat or fact, in the name of the League, 
of armed hostilities. These it would be difficult, 
as has been repeatedly shown in these pages, to 
formulate and apply with anything like the 
requisite agreement, briskness, and efficiency. In 
any case, to use war-methods in the name of the 
League, even for its best purposes, would simply 
keep alive war-thoughts and war-habits, so as partly 
to pervert the moral influence of a peace-system and 
perhaps in the end to defeat its own objects by its own 
example. If America dissolved working partnership 
with Europe, the present chief Allies in that Continent 
would be driven back for some years upon the pre- 
war method of alliances as their only real security; 
pending some great development by which the Old 
World as a whole would be compelled to try to provide 
for its tranquillity and progress by more concerted 
management without the United States. Meanwhile, 
the present European Allies would have to establish 
some more intimate form of economic co-operation 
amongst themselves. But that would be only a further 
development of the old group-system. It could not in 
itself apply economic action as a general means of pre- 
serving the world’s peace. 


VI. 

Thus whether real World-Partnership is to operate 
hinges entirely on the active concurrence of America. 
It is not easy to think that she will stand out and stand 
off, if she goes on to regard it further from the purely 
American standpoint. The United States knows well 
that the full use of the economic method may possibly 
be required. Yet if the present machinery were 
broken up and scrapped— instead of being kept in being 
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for purposes that, in •any case, would be continuously 
useful — it might be hard or impossible to restore that 
organisation when it was wanted. With the best will 
on all sides, America and the European Powers might 
not be able to put it together again in time to deal 
with an emergency. If the United States camtot wash 
its hands of all responsibility for a peace-system, how 
can it think of abolishing the surest and most blood- 
less means of working the new partnership of nations 
as a system of order with freedom and stimulating it 
as a system of production and development ? 

Further, Americans are pre-eminent as a fresh- 
minded and practical people. The co-operative way of 
the world as a practical, fresh-minded method — by 
comparison with stereotyped habits of thinking in 
terms of armaments, or even of boycott — ought to 
appeal to them more than to any other country. 

Happily the signs at this point of 1919 are at 
least strongly improved by comparison with the late 
autumn of 1918; though the tug of opinions may still 
be stubborn, and it remains to be seen how President 
Wilson will put in his strength. There is, at any rate, 
a chance, a much better chance, that America's deci- 
sion in favour of a definite economic policy of world- 
partnership may be, after all, a saving act for the 
future of human history. After the Armistice, as we 
noted, all the indications to close watchers of events 
seemed disquieting and even alarming. The United 
States Government seemed on one hand to be breaking 
up the substantial foundation of the very cause which 
President Wilson on the other hand was advocating in 
terms of lofty idealism. Immediately after the Armis- 
tice, America began to dismantle rapidly her own 
remarkable economic organisations for victory — her 
War Trade Board and her War Industries Board — 
and to make or foreshadow a corresponding with- 
drawal of her representatives from t*he Interallied 
bodies like the Food Council, the Transport Council, 
and the Programme Committees on this side. 
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The first troubles of the <, Transition proved 
very quickly to be as wide and pressing as those of 
war, and they had to be grappled with similarly by 
common management. Time was thus won for further 
reconsideration of more enduring and momentous 
issues. We have seen that when President Wilson 
arrived in Paris the results of the investigations of 
American and Allied officials into the food-situa- 
tion in enemy countries and in Eastern Europe 
generally, were laid before him. It became clear 
that the choice lay between large assistance and 
the further spread of Bolshevism and anarchy. The 
question was continuously discussed between the 
Associates. It was agreed that the work must be done 
by continued co-operation under more unified com- 
mand. The Supreme Council was set up with its 
responsibilities for food, finance, shipping. ihe United 
States was requested to take the lead in as humane 
a duty as Governments in concert have ever dis- 
charged. Afterwards the question of supplying Ger- 
many with raw materials under conditions safe for the 
Associates opened a still broader vista. 

Mr. Hoover confirmed in a published statement at 
the beginning of the New Year the sombre picture of 
facts and possibilities in connection with food and 
politics which had been drawn beforehand in an 
earlier chapter of this volume. The statement by the 
United States Food Administrator, issued in Paris 
on January 3, 1919, has been analysed in our examina- 
tion of food-supply as the primary basis of political 
stability. But it was so clear and complete that, for 
the purpose of this chapter, it may best be quoted 
here in full : — 

The determination of the conditions and the measures 
necessary for relief in liberated territories must he our first 
concern. These territories comprise u Belgium, Northern 
France, the Trentino, Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, Poland and Finland and the Baltic 
States of Russia, and Armenia and Syria, comprising alto- 
gether populations aggregating probably 125,000,000 people. 
Under enemy occupation and devastation, their native pro- 
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duction has greatly diminished, and stocks of food that they 
have managed to retain from the last harvest will soon be 
exhausted, more particularly in the case of town populations. 
We have despatched up to date approximately 150,000 tons 
of food to various ports in Europe. Some of this food is 
now being issued, and, in addition, a steady stream of 
150,000 tons per month is being maintained into Belgium 
and Northern France. . The transportation problem is one 
of extreme difficulty. Rumania, for instance, has under 
100 locomotives; Poland has probably not over 250 loco- 
motives; so that, oven after landing foodstuffs at the sea- 
ports, we are in further difficulties as to inland distribution. 

One of the most difficult problems involved in the whole 
matter is that of finance. Belgium, Serbia, and Rumania 
have been given from time to time loans by the United 
States Government, with which to purchase our food, and 
it is necessary that the populations should be continuously 
fed in order to save the necessity of further military action 
by the United States. 

On the other hand, large areas exist, such as the liberated 
populations in Poland, some of the former States of Austria, 
portions of Turkey, Balkan States, and other places where 
our Government is unable under present legislation to make 
any loans. These people are looking with hope to the 
United States for salvation from starvation. It is a matter 
beyond private charity, yet, if they are to be saved, and if 
there is any hope of their building up for themselves freedom 
and stability of government, it becomes either a matter of 
practical charity or long-time credits from the United 
States. 

The economic problem includes some of the Allied Govern- 
ments as well as the liberated territories. It is impossible 
to conceive that, considering the destruction they have 
undergone, they can again return to the production of com- 
modities which they can exchange for our foodstuffs in time 
to prevent starvation, nor have they gold or American 
securities. They must have credit. Our merchants simply 
cannot furnish credits nor give away food in these volumes. 
It is a Government function. 

Allied Governments have expressed their willingness to 
join in provision of foodstuffs and financial help for these 
areas, but their situation to-day, as every day, depends to 
a large degree upon finance and support from the United 
States. ‘ 

The oversea transportation* problem i? less difficult. It 
appears to the Allies and ourselves only «ust that, inasmuch 
as a large part of the difficulties' of the liberated territories 
are due to the ruthless action of the German Armies, the 
Germans should he called upon to provide ships to transport 
. Tin . 
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food supplies to these areas, and , ; t will certainly be made 
a condition of the allowance of any food supplies to Germany 
that their ships shall be ultimately turned over to carry 
food for all liberated territories. 

If its interest is awakened in time, the United States 
can finish its job, and banish the spectre of Bolshevism.* 

No one supposes that these emergency-operations, 
ranging from Belgium to Armenia and Syria, can be 
finished in less than twelve months. 

For that period at least full economic machinery for 
ihternational co-operation may have to be maintained. 
And we have all learned that, though food is much, 
Bolshevism cannot be stopped by food alone. Employ- 
ment in Central Europe is needed as well, and the 
supply of raw materials for the revival of German 
industry amongst other industries must be kept under 
control— unless the Associates are going to gamble 
on peace almost as blindly as their late enemies 
gambled on war — until the probabilities both in Ger- 
many and Russia can be better estimated. This is 
another reason for a more complete and longer eco- 
nomic partnership between America and the Allies 
than was contemplated for food-supply to the dis- 
tressed regions until their own agriculture has 
recovered. 

Mr, Hoover has wielded, and still exercises, a bigger 
part on the humane side of civilisation in the large, 
than has been played before by any American citizen. 
He is a masterful person — and Europe also, for several 
thousand years, has been prolific in masterful persons. 
Its Caesars, Cromwells, and Bismarcks are only promi- 
nent types of a great deal of the character common 
to the Western stock, whether in its old homes on this 
side of the seas or its new homes on the other. When 
persons of strong wills and strong t views meet for 
common aims but differ about thd methods, that means 
rubs and hitches in the attempt at adjustment, and 
it means risk of ft breakdown. It has not always been, 
*The Times, January 4, 1919. 
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nor can it ever be ea:y — nor ought it — to bring Ameri- 
can and European temperament to an understanding. 
If that fact were not recognised with good sense, the 
merit of what has been accomplished by getting to an 
understanding upon successive problems of war and 
peace would not be appreciated. 

It is to the moral lustre of the United States that 
Mr. Hoover’s Belgian Relief Mission, noble as that 
was, has proved to be the “ short model ” — as the Bible 
says — for the huger undertaking of bringing succour 
to between 200,000,000 arid 300,000,000 of people in 
dire need of the necessaries of life. Even before the 
Armistice, the Food Administrator of the United 
States had that work in mind. He foresaw not only 
its administrative extent but its political bearing. 

But other things were involved as well as food. 
Shipping was involved and seaport-facilities, Euro- 
pean and other railways, like finance and diplo- 
macy. This demanded — just as had the exigencies of 
the war, and as will the further requirements of peace, 
—an international organisation. In the way already 
described, the Supreme Council of Supply and Relief 
was established by the four Responsible Powers, and 
Mr. Hoover well merited indeed the honour of lieing 
its first director. Great depots will have to be estab- 
lished in certain cities chosen out of a number which 
might serve as distributing centres. The chain includes 
Danzig, Warsaw, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Trieste, 
Salonika, Constantinople. The whole German trad- 
ing-fleet, it will also be remembered, is at the disposal 
of the Supreme Council. The cost between now and 
the next harvests in Eastern Europe will be from 
£15,000,000 to £17,000,000 a month. So far as Mr. 
Hoover’s part is concerned, we can only call him the 
sublimation of the Good Samaritan. America has 
reason to be proud of his work. 

Congress soon responded to the Pbesi dent’s cabled 
appeal for £20,000,000 to be appropriated for the 
supply of food and other necessaries to Poland, 
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Western Russia, the States formerly belonging to the 
Hapsburg system and Turkish territories— -all regions 
where the primary conditions of political stability do 
not yet exist. Mr. Wilson stated that the United 
States is likely to be called upon during about seven 
months to send £300,000,000 worth of food-stuff s to 
Europe for this work of charity and statesmanship. 
Representatives of the Associated Powers are already 
at work all over the distressed areas. 

. This remarkable creation of the Supreme Council 
for Supply and Relief is not only excellent in itself. 
It is a means of carrying on the machinery for an 
international Economic Union. The total break-up of 
that machinery is at least postponed for a period long 
enough to suggest good hope that the far-reaching mis- 
take which seemed likely just after the Armistice will 
be altogether avoided. But we must not be under 
any illusions. Nothing is permanently ensured. The 
economic system required to give a common, con- 
tinuous life to a League of Nations— the “ new way of 
working together” — has yet to be created. On a big 
scale, the new Supreme Council so far is only a tem- 
porary Charity Organisation Society under Mr. 
Hoover’s admirable direction, equipped with all the 
experience gained during his relief work in Belgium. 
It is not enough. It is far from being adequate in any 
way, for the needs of a lasting peace-system to be 
ensured and developed mainly by economic means. 


vn. 

To that end, there is required tjiat full machinery of 
Economic Union we have studied in its detail. 
Whether to keep" in hand ready means of applying the 
economic interdict against war, or to organise peace 
throughout the world by the development of common 
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interests in every my, there ought to be at least the 
following 

A Supreme economic Council. 


Food Raw Materials council for financial Labour 
Council. Council. Communications. Commission. Council. 

It has been shown that other departments would be 
required as a matter of course. They would be wanted 
for co-ordinating the existing pre-war institutions 
which were real organs of World Government, a$d 
would in some cases not come under the main depart- 
ments just set out. But it is better to simplify the 
table in order to show what is indispensable to the 
great economic partnership, which ought to be the most 
active power in the whole life of a League of Nations. 

If President Wilson and the United States support 
this or some similar plan, the policy will undoubtedly 
through. It will make the League of Nations a 
living, progressive, creative union of civilised societies. 
It will be bound to become of supreme importance and 
beneficence in the world if a pacified Russia adheres to 
it and America continues to take a part second to none 
in all the influences as well as responsibilities belonging 
to it. The United States never had so great an oppor- 
tunity as this, and no nation ever had a better. If 
this is not what Fourth of July orators call the “ mani- 
fest destiny,” there is no meaning in the phrase. This 
work would be the fulfilment of all the dreams for 
America’s moral and practical influence in the world 
that have been cherished for nearly a century and a 
half by those who believed truly that the foundation 
and progress of the American Republic were of great 
purpose for the free future of mankind-— that the 
fathers built even better than they knew. 

There would stilf remain the t\yo other parallel 
questions fully discussed in previous chapters— the 
questions of what part the United States Is to play in 
the reconstruction of Russia and in the admmistra- 
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tion of the semi-civilised or uncivilised regions which 
must be held in trust under the League of Nations. 

These problems we have found may be decisive for 
the future of the whole peace-system, because decisive 
for two vast and almost contiguous problems — that 
of Russia and that of the German race. One may 
venture to beg American readers to turn again to the 
considerations especially concerning them which have 
been set forth in the foregoing chapter, and in the 
earlier chapter dealing with future “ spheres of equal 
opportunity.” The most efficient principle with re- 
gard to the regions to be held in trust is the Manda- 
tory method adopted. The League, instead of acting 
by mixed authorities in the way that rarely works well 
in political administration anywhere, and works worst 
in the East — as all experience in connection with 
Turkey and Egypt has shown — will appoint a given 
Power to be its single mandatory in a given area. 

Reason has been amply stated for the hope that 
America, in any case, will lead in the end all the 
work for pacification and technical reconstruction in 
Russia. The writer is amongst those who have a strong 
hope that the United States will also undertake the 
guardianship of Constantinople and the direct adminis- 
tration of large areas in the Middle East — preferably 
the whole of it, but Armenia and Palestine at least. 
That position in the Middle East would immensely 
facilitate the solution of the Russian problem. It 
might at the same time be made to play, by means 
which have been indicated in these pages, an important 
part in bringing the German race wholly into the cause 
of a willing peace. 

The suggestion of this double task — temporary in 
relation to Russia, longer in the ancient seats of civi- 
lisation wasted by Turkish misrule — may seem novel 
and large charges to lay upon the United States. But 
Americans whole position, her corresponding responsi- 
bility as a world-power in action, are novel; and the 
charges would not be so heavy as the concrete advan- 
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tages would be great. The tasks are only such as are 
borne by the smaller populations of Britain and 
France. The United States by its shipping policy * 
contemplates a world-wide extension of the transport 
system under its own flag. This implies a far 
more intimate connection in any case with distant 
regions and peoples.* But more than all that we 
have to remember for the thousandth time that flying 
services in the period opening with this very year of 
the Peace Congress will much reduce and in the end 
cancel the Atlantic as a factor which made possible 
the political isolation of America from the affairs 
of what is called the “ old-world,” though its threefold 
continent is, in fact, an ever-new world. It will only 
be a day’s jump presently from New York to London 
and Paris, as from Brazil to West Africa. 

Large questions of armaments, tariffs, merchant- 
shipping, as concerning the United States, are left over 
as better to be considered in succeeding chapters. 

Well may we say that it is a fateful moment for 
America, and, through America, for mankind. That 
there are lions in the path, we see or rather we hear. 
The cable is an imperfect and muffling medium in 
these days, yet we are aware of strong sounds. We are 
told that President Wilson’s supposed inclination to 
take up on behalf of the United States — the Republic 
approving-— mandates or trusteeships for the better 
government, under the League of Nations, of some 
famous regions of the earth, is denounced by his ablest 
opponents in the Senate, and is regarded with appre- 
hension and perplexity by some of his most faithful 
supporters. To one Senator, according to the cable, 
these suggestions of equal responsibility in world-part- 
nership are “absolutely unbelievable,” to another 
" stupendous and preposterous,” while a third declares 
that if his Creator *were to appear and urge him into 
such a policy he would refuse to be> convinced ; and a* 
fourth urges the United States to concentrate on the 
leadership of the New World and to refuse to meddle 
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with the “ multitudinous peoples* of the Old. Yet by 
trade and shipping it is proposed, and legitimately, to 
meddle more largely than hitherto with all these 
peoples. Hoarser voices advise roundly that Europe 
should be left from end to end “ to stew in its own 
juice.” -Even some, not disinclined to see the United 
States embrace for good the largest destiny, and recog- 
nising that the old distinction between the hemispheres 
is wearing very thin, nevertheless seem to countenance 
the idea that Britain and France are only trying to 
draw the United States into European responsibilities 
in order to help themselves out. 

America’s own attitude must be declared by 
America. The suggestion as to the attitude of Europe 
is somewhat deeply misapprehended. Europe wishes 
for the participation of America because it truly desires 
a safer, better, greater system of management for the 
world which includes them both. Europe has had more 
terrible reason to search the issues of life and death 
which concern the future of civilisation, and knows 
that the war has raised almost as many dangers as it 
has laid, and does not believe that America’s tradition 
of political separateness, derived from a time when 
the Atlantic in effect was many times broader, corre- 
sponds any longer to geographical reality. Constanti- 
nople, Jerusalem, and Mount Ararat, amongst the fur- 
thest points to which any American mandate could 
extend under the League of Nations, are all nearer to 
Washington than is Manila; and to lead the regenera- 
tion of regions which gave birth to all the civilised and 
spiritual progress we pursue further even now, might 
be not much more difficult, though so much more won- 
derful, than the training of the Filipinos. It would be 
a greater dream amongst the dreams we live for, and 
undoubtedly would be bigger business,, too. Now that 
America is launching out into foreign trade, no invest- 
ment she might c make for creating and developing 
markets 'abroad could compare for certainty of value 
returned and increased with the effect of lending a 
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strong hand to aid the recovery of prosperity and enter- 
prise on this teeming side of the Atlantic. The United ^ 
States contains a sixth or seventh of the white race. * 
The rest will by no means always remain, at the same 
relative disadvantage as they are under now. The 
population of the American double-continent may now 
be one-ninth or one-eighth, but no more, of the popula- 
tion of the triple-continent. If tiic Old World were 
fairly thrown back upon itself, it would have to f ry to 
make the best of that situation, and its efforts would 
be at least larger and more remarkable than have yet 
been seen. 

But for all the good that might yet be amongst man- 
kind, infinitely to be preferred, as was said at starting, 
is America’s entry once for all, under President Wil- 
son’s leadership, into full world-partnership, political 
and economic. 

The case has been stated without special pleading 
for English-speaking union, or for any advantage to 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, and other Allies 
which the whole world would not share. This plan for 
lasting peace contemplates from beginning to end a 
full chance for the German race, as willing and encour- 
aged members of a League of Nations, to recover not 
only prosperity but sound pride of character and 
safe scope for wide enterprise. The system here 
set out, mainly from the American standpoint 
itself, would mean more freight for American ships as 
for all ships; wider outlets for American manufac- 
ture, financial enterprise, and technical power; as well 
as that almost indefinable broadening and suppling 
of a nation’s mind which comes from responsi- 
bility for moral leadership and creative tasks in other 
regions and amongst other races of men. Most of the 
greater peoples of history have at one time or another 
undertaken like missions. * They give in some sort 
that added quality to the mind of a*whole nation that • 
foreign travel gives to an individual 

And, after all, America, at Paris, is taking a chief 
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hand in framing the most extensive and momentous of 
all Treaties. It will ultimately have to be signed in the 
name of the United States. The signature in itself will 
involve the guarantee. 

Political isolation was tried by both China and 
Japan. Tt became untenable when former geographi- 
cal separateness was annulled by such new facilities 
for human intercourse or action as can make them- 
selves equally felt for commercial or destructive pur- 
poses. A very similar thing happened in the case of 
the United States and the German submarines. Now 
mechanical flight is going to throw a still faster 
shuttle to make one web of the world’s affairs. 
America has again to come into the family of the 
nations whence she is sprung. Her full share in 
common action for controlling the new conditions and 
turning them to advantage would make her risk of 
being drawn into war not more, but less. Even before 
the war, the United States and Europe were by com- 
parison dwellers in different parishes, but are now 
neighbours over the way. Until the people of the 
United States join energies in peace, as they have 
done in war, with those other countries who are the 
Trans- Atlantic kin of one or the other racial element in 
America, there can be no peaceful, synthesis of civili- 
sation. Again it is “ manifest destiny ” to be accepted 
sooner or later. For entering upon it not with doubt 
or reluctance, but with virility and gladness, there 
never can be a better hour than now, when there are 
unmatched opportunities to work greatly in our own 
time while it is with us, and save future genera- 
tions from a more irreparable fate than has come upon 
our own. 
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TRADE-POLICY AND PEACE-POLICY : WHY NOT UNIVERSAL 
FREE TRADE ? : NOT IN THE FOURTEEN POINTS : THE 
REASONS PRESIDENT WILSON’S TWO PRINCIPLES : 
OPPOSITE POWER OF AMERICAN PROTECTION : ITS 
LEAD FOLLOWED BY ALL DEVELOPING NATIONS : THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND THE “ MOST OPEN 
DOOR ” : THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND FREER TRADE : 
SYSTEMATIC EXTENSION OF MUTUAL CONCESSIONS : 
AN INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMS COMMISSION : AMERI- 
CAN EXAMPLE DECISIVE EITHER WAY. 

To take a familiar illustration, we know that when 
a very large piece of furniture is introduced into a 
room and becomes clearly the principal feature, it 
usually compels an unexpected degree of change in the 
positions of nearly all the other articles, big and little. 
When so great a thing as the design of world-partner- 
ship and the final cessation of wars comes out of the 
sphere of dreams into the middle of present politics, it 
modifies the relations of other things almost through- 
out. It alters nearly all former proportions and values. 
Not to recognise this and not to re-think accordingly 
means either being not sincere in support of a real 
League of Nations or not being competently sincere ; 
and more wholesome than this would be honest oppo- 
sition to the whole sbheme by sturdy, reaction sticking 
to its older rotions in the lump. A past from that frank * 
minority which has seen chaos come again during the 
last few years, but would conserve it— and is consistent 
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in fatalism— the duty of re-thirking is not only tor 
some men, but more or less for all men, whatever their 
previous views. 

When not only is lasting peace accepted by Govern- 
ments and peoples on the whole as being hence- 
forward' the supreme practical good of nations, but 
when statesmen are setting their hands to the con- 
structive labour for that object, one of the main things 
to be freshly considered is the future of Free Trade 
and Tariffs. For generations the ideals of universal 
peace and universal free trade were regarded as in- 
separable by the advocates of both. The best way to 
the former seemed through the latter. Meanwhile the 
world became more and more stocked up both with 
tariffs and armaments. We now know that those who 
want universal peace must seek it by itself through 
some system which will have to be framed at present 
and worked for at least a considerable time without 
universal free trade. Yet no seriously reflecting mind 
can suppose that there can be any good prospect for 
the political harmony of mankind unless definite means 
arc sought and found to mitigate the Protectionist 
competition which is the economic counterpart of rival 
armaments. 

It is impossible, then, to avoid this issue, and yet 
very difficult to treat it in any manner likely to be 
accepted as temperate and just by both parties to a 
long controversy. The fire is still hot, though at the 
moment not blazing. No wise man will try to poke 
the coals. At the same time new enquiry must be 
attempted. The task is likely to be thankless for 
one like the present writer who, during the last 
quarter of a century, has never been in favour either 
of unconditional free imports or of indiscriminate 
protection. A word of personal exp^nation may be 
pardoned. Ruskin first led many of us social reformers 
to doubt the human merits of free trade as it was 
practised. Its political merits seemed more and more 
questionable amidst the actual movements and dangers 
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of the world. Its economic merits varied widely accord- 
ing to the conditions of different societies and their 
relative degrees of development. On the other hand, 
protectionism as a dogma was repellent in itself and 
liable to gross abuse. At different times I have at 
least made a real effort to understand the state of mind 
and imagination behind both the free trade ideal of 
international intercourse, which so many men have 
held as a religion, and the protectionist doctrine of 
national development which so many other men have 
held as a religion with equal vehemence. 

^ More and more I have come to think that for prac- 
tical purposes there must be trade equality on either 
plane — either free trade for free trade, which in time 
must become preferable, or tariffs for tariffs. When 
closely associated with Mr. Chamberlain in an effort 
prejudiced at every turn by challenging phraseology 
and cross-purposes, my own object was entirely that 
of efficient economic defence as a necessary part of all 
other preparation in view of the clear approach of war. 

Any man convinced of the almost certain outbreak 
of unparalleled war in the first decades of the 
twentieth century was bound to subordinate all his 
politics to thaf conviction. For economic defence that 
view was bound to desire a safer command of what 
are now called the key industries, the revival of agri- 
culture at home, and, above all, closer Imperial part- 
nership. But this writer, for one, always said that if 
low tariff-reform were ever carried, he would assuredly 
ha Ve to die fighting against a high tariff, and rejected 
by his former friends. It has not been my fortune 
ever to be satisfied that the teachings of either school 
could be universally applied to the world in our time. 

Everyone knows that when the struggle broke out, 
Germany's manufacturing monopoly of certain 
articles vital to our Army and Navy pearly lost us the 
war. We cannot be too much swayed even r by that • 
fact when we are considering a new way to peace with 
security by means of a definite economic system of 
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world-partnership. In spite of » the present lull in 
the argument, it does not seem that the inward 
psychology of either school of political economy is 
much changed by events since the summer of 1914. I 
have felt it my own duty, after the war, to examine 
facts and re-examine principles with as unprejudiced 
a mind as may be commanded.' 


I. 

>} 

It will be said by Free Traders that if their prin- 
ciples had been more widely applied in both hemi- 
spheres the Great War either would never have oc- 
curred or never could have been the same engulfing 
catastrophe of bloodshed. They are right. It is but 
to say that Egypt would be different without the 
Pyramids. The historic work of Alexander Hamilton, 
Friedrich List, and Bismarck was actually done. The 
protectionist structures raised by them or their 
disciples were facts as conspicuous as pyramids. 
In their own countries their reasons for erecting great 
protectionist systems prevailed. But Free Traders 
will next go on to put a more searching question. 
They will ask whether all the methods of partnership 
between nations advocated in these pages are not a 
complicated and unnecessary machinery — whether 
the economic interests of all nations under universal 
peace might not be much more simply secured by 
universal Free Trade if it were practicable, and 
whether, after all, it may not be practicable. This 
question demands a real answer. The answer is four- 
fold : — 

(1) That while the world must progress gradually towards 

attaining the ideal of universal Free Trade the process 
is certain to be long ; „ 

(2) That the desire and the will of the vast majority of 
mankind make Anything like complete Free Trade at present 
impossible, and' not even President Wilson proposes it; 

(3) That meanwhile the British Empire as a whole by the 
Suture necessity of its existence must offer to the rest of 
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the world freer trtyle than the system of any other country 
offers ; 

(4) But that even if universal Free Trade could be intro- 
duced at this moment, the economic institutions of a League 
of Nations as proposed in these pages would still be as 
essential to peace and welfare as the League’s political insti- 
tutions, t 

Let us work out these propositions in their order. 

We must first see shortly just why the facts came to 
be as they are. Adam Smith contemplated as between 
nations a state of natural co-operation restricted only 
by special necessities of defence. Each country was 
to find its own best economy and also the world’s in 
producing the commodities to which it was most 
adapted, and exchanging them for those which other 
countries could produce more cheaply. This concep- 
tion was rejected by the national policy — except our 
own — of one great society after another amongst the 
older nations; and by every new society as it waxed in 
growth. 

Each wanted as far as possible a complete national 
economic organisation. Each wished as far as it could 
to develop the manufacturing capacity which Britain 
already possessed. This was not done merely for 
money, however large the part played by the desire for 
new ways of making money or new means of increas- 
ing profits. Nor, beyond that, were national tariffs 
adopted only for the sake of attracting capital, stimu- 
lating enterprise and transmuting natural resources 
into the things that can be made out of them. 
There was a deeper origin. Manufacturing and tech- 
nical progress was regarded as necessary to a higher 
civilisation. Several countries proved to be almost 
equally suited to the production of the same com- 
modities. Some nations who were newcomers to 
industry proved^ better adapted to certain manufac- 
tures than the countty which had led the way in them. 
Every people, in addition to what productiveness in • 
respect of agriculture and raw material it might have, 
wanted as far as seemed in anywise' practicable, not 
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inly an economic development broader in degree, but 
the additional kind of creativeness and employment 
which technical industry brought with it. 

As a consequence, there was set up the process which 
advanced and spread irresistibly for three or four gene- 
rations and has not yet stopped. Not the centralisation 
of manufacture in one or two nations like our own 
became the law as many had expected. Instead of 
that was seen the extension of manufacture in country 
after country. The United States itself set the deter- 
mining example. France adhered to the main line of 
her own national policy since Colbert. After the 
Civil War America intensified her Protectionist prac- 
tice. United Germany, a few years after it was 
founded, followed suit and rejected Free Trade. We 
need not recite the catalogue in detail. Russia and 
Italy, on one hand, Canada, Australia, Argentina on 
the other, all went the same way. India ardently 
desires to take that way as soon as increasing self- 
government gives her the power. 

These are the facts and forces confronting us. 
There are no immediate means of changing or revers- 
ing them to a decisive extent. This is what everyone 
who knows the problem admits fully, as does President 
Wilson. Nothing could be more destructive of peace 
and cohesion in the world than any attempt to veto the 
industrial growth which other societies desire. That 
would be like the attempt of the England of the 
eighteenth century to hinder competitive manufacture 
both in Ireland and America. In the end there will be 
so wide a range of countries on a tolerably equal plane 
of industrial development that anything but Free 
Trade between them will appear a purposeless 
absurdity. The example in that respect must come 
from the more highly developed manufacturing 
countries and not from the less developed. _ There 
ought to be entirely new means of discussing and 
adjusting tariff issues in their international bearing. 
There ought to be a better way of mitigating by a steady 
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process of reduction a*id concession the injury, fear, or 
competitive friction arising from them. Such means 
will be proposed at the end of the chapter. It is for the 
United States and the United Kingdom to lead the 
way. Unless they move together in this direction 
nothing can be done. 

At present the Republican Party in the United 
States is about to come into charge of Congress, and 
Protectionist sentiment on that side seems to be 
stronger than for some years past, however much it 
may conflict with the new shipping-policy and with* 
America’s new position as a great creditor-nation 
which must take payment more and more in goods as 
well as services unless the trade and finance of the 
world after war are to be gravely deranged. 


II. 

To get some better adjustment of trade-policy to 
peace-policy, President Wilson has laid down two 
articles of doctrine. To determine their practical 
meaning, as other things stand, is a task of some nice- 
ness. They could only be applied by actual give and 
take in Conference or in other methods of negotiation. 
The two articles are as follows : — 

(a) “ The removal so far as possible of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade con- 
ditions among all the nations consenting to the peace and 
associating themselves for its maintenance.” (No. III. of 
the Fourteen Points ) 

( b ) “More especially there can be no special, selfish, 
economic combinations within the League, and no employ- 
ment of any form of economic boycott or exclusion, except 
as the power of economic penalty, by exclusion from the 
markets of the world, may be vested in the League of 
Nations itself as a means of discipline and control.” 
(No. IV. of the Five^ Points is the Speech of September 27.) 

These declarations when scrutinised afe evidently less 
sweeping than they seemed at first $ight. Let us 
take, to begin with, “ the removal of economic barriers 
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— so far as possible/' It does not mean that any 
country shall abdicate national sovereignty in its fiscal 
affairs. President Wilson does not propose — this has 
been made clear since the Armistice — that the United 
States shall throw down its own tariff walls. It is 
more than doubtful whether any proposition in that 
sense would have the slightest chanoe of being listened 
to by the American people. Whether there is any 
chance of the tariff-walls, strictly enclosing half a 
Continent, being lowered at all in the next few years, 
has yet to be seen. Not only has increased control of 
legislation in Congress been secured by the Re- 
publican Party. It is, of course, the more Protec- 
tionist of the two. But on this head it is not funda- 
mentally challenged by the Democratic Party, whose 
principles nominally differ. Under a Democratic 
Government America is still the most efficiently pro- 
tected society in the world. This is because the 
tariff-wall, tnough not the highest known, is, as it 
were, for all practical purposes the thickest and 
strongest. It surrounds 3,000,000 square miles of 
territory almost incomparably rich in natural 
resources. It reserves as far as possible to home- 
production the consuming power of a hundred millions 
of people. That people is far wealthier head for head 
than any other, while wielding a manufacturing 
energy so great in itself that with the addition of 
their tariff at the present height their industry 
becomes almost wholly invulnerable to foreign compe- 
tition. The “exclusion” which President Wilson 
deprecates could hardly be more complete consistently 
with any economic intercourse with the exterior world. 
Sooner or later the question of a real change in 
America must arise. 

Meanwhile np British- tariffist, so far as Lknow, has 
ever dreamed of proposing for the United Kingdom a 
tariff anything like so tall and bristling as the United 
States even under the Democratic Party has retained. 
Neither in the United States, nor in Germany, nor in 
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France, to name only a few countries, is there any 
near prospect of a fundamental alteration of 
system. Australia, again, has declared that nothing 
will induce it to surrender any part of its fiscal liberty. 
" Progressive self-government for India within the 
Empire ” means undoubtedly more freedom for India 
to adjust her tariff to her own interests. Great 
Britain, whatever special provision she is now com- 
pelled to adopt for stopping “dumping” and secur- 
ing her key industries, must in all circumstances have 
by far the most liberal system amongst the industrial 
nations. But Britain will have to negotiate more ac- 
tively than in the past to get concession for conces- 
sion. "Equality of trade conditions,” as mentioned 
in the third of the Fourteen Points, is a principle that 
the whole United Kingdom would be delighted to 
accept. Neither President Wilson nor anyone else has 
yet offered it or anything like it. To come nearer to 
it. as we shall if we are well guided, will require time 
and method. 

Take next the declaration that "there can be no 
special, selfish, economic combinations within the 
League.” The formula is instantly acceptable to 
everyone. Its interpretation presents precisely such 
endless difficulties as American Courts h^ve encoun- 
tered in trying to interpret anti-Trust laws and to 
define what corresponds to "special, selfish economic 
combinations.” Neighbouring countries cannot and 
ought not to be prevented on principle from making 
special concessions to each other in return for con- 
cessions. These they may be able to do with con- 
venience and with the best intent. It may be a prime 
means of promoting President Wilson’s object of 
freer trade. A self-governing Dominion like Aus- 
tralia, while th£ general circumstances of the world 
stay as they are in this matter, will Certainly retain 
the right of giving' a preference to the 'Mother 
Country, if only to attract more British emigrants. 
Canada in a very different situation might decide in 
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the future to be governed by another principle. Her 
party-controversy of decades is still chronic. Her 
closer economic connection with the United States on 
one side as well as with the Mother Country on the 
other is*always possible. Canada may yet have much 
to do with giving a new turn. to the world's practice. 

President Wilson was said to be inclined to think 
for a time that the problem might be got over in 
another way — by each country with a tariff extending 
jts “most-favoured nation clause ” to all other coun- 
tries indifferently. But every Government expert who 
has been engaged in tariff negotiations, every student 
of tariffs, knows that “ a most-favoured nation clause ” 
may, in fact, be easily constructed — as these matters 
are at present managed — so as to benefit one country 
more than another. They may both enjoy theoretical 
equality under the clause. But the particular com- 
modities and rate-abatements it covers — being in any 
case a selection— may be chosen to cover goods in 
which certain countries are most interested, but in 
which Britain, for example, is not most interested. 
While enjoying theoretical equality, she may not enjoy 
in fact a fair measure of relative advantage. 

The fact is that this question cannot be dealt with 
by any formula, but only by the studies and procedure 
of such an International Commission for Trade 
Relations as this chapter will suggest and explain. 
If such a body began to sit, President Wilson’s two 
declarations would undoubtedly have an influence 
in restraining, modifying, and adjusting tariffs. His 
principles and the Commission together would make 
definitely, though gradually, for freer trade. 


.III. . 

WhAt the Peace Congress itself can do— and what 
must be done to the utmost in connection with the be- 
ginning of the League of Nations— is to create those' 
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“free trade spheres” or “spheres of equal oppor- 
tunity ” already advocated in these pages in connection 
with the German problem. These spheres should in- 
clude Middle Africa and the Middle East. The main- 
tenance of the a open door ” in China would, of course, 
be especially reasserted by the League. These pro- 
visions would of theniselves go far to remove the 
fear of industrial nations, not possessing colonies or 
sea-power, that the world might be closed against 
them. This real dread has been a strong contributory 
cause of war. 

Furthermore, there is our third proposition: “That 
the British Empire by the future necessity of its exist- 
ence must offer to the rest of the world freer trade # 
than any other system offers.” On this principle one 
need not dilate. Its meaning and force are very plain. 
The British Empire covers nearly a quarter of the 
globe. It has particularly an immense preponder- 
ance in many tropical products. Without exciting 
the hostility of mankind against it, in a way certain 
sooner or later to bring about its overthrow, we could 
not think, and we have never thought, of reserving it 
exclusively for the sixty millions of white people who 
form the inhabitants of the Mother Country and the 
self-governing Dominions. We must hold it as trustees 
for civilisation, though with sane safeguards against 
abuse and exploitation of its privileges such as the 
Germans practised before the war. 

It is for the Mother Country and the Dominions to 
come to an agreement on that basis. For on that basis 
the British Commonwealth must maintain its right to 
negotiate as a whole on trade relations. The Empire 
is itself a League of Nations. It is in all ways a great 
progressive system, as is notably illustrated by the new 
departure in Indian policy. But the Empire, just like 
the larger League of Nations, cannot have a unified 
fiscal- policy. Its self-governing Dominions, one jnd all, 
follow the fiscal example of the United States rather 
than that of the island. But we can* do two things. 
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Within wide areas of our tropical dependencies we can 
guarantee equal commercial opportunity to all peoples. 
And in concert with the League of Nations the British 
Commonwealth — through the Imperial Cabinets and 
Committees, which will more and more represent it 
as a whdle— can guarantee a fair distribution of its 
exportable surpluses of food and raw material, and 
reasonable treatment of the manufactures of all other 
countries relatively to their reasonable treatment of 
British manufactures. 


IV. 

These are important steps towards freer dealing 
and the better adjustment throughout the world of 
trade -policy to peace-policy. But nothing in this — 
and nothing in universal Free Trade itself were it 
possible— could weaken the arguments for a system of 
international partnership working through the 
economic machinery of a League of Peace. 

If Free Trade prevailed to the extent that it cannot 
in our time, it would have to be reinforced by these 
other methods to serve the constructive purposes of 
world-peace. There are so many things that Free 
Trade cannot do. The existence of complete Free 
Trade within the United States from ocean to ocean 
could not prevent the Civil War. Germany’s enjoy- 
ment of free exports to the United Kingdom — and all 
her unparalleled facilities for enterprise, and even 
for some monopolies, throughout the British Empire 
— did not prevent Armageddon. 

Free Trade, in a word, can increase inter-depend- 
ence, but by itself cannot give security. It could 
not provide the machinery for enabling the League 
to apply economic suasion and control instead 
of prevention and compulsion by arms and bloodshed. 
Above all, as general Free Trade is not now avail- 
able in fact, and is not presently attainable, there is 
no other means ’for organising peace on a basis of 
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common interests and mutual aid between nations 
except by new and adequate methods of working 
partnership between the members of the League. 

To this end there is needed another practical 
institution in addition to the rest. And, again, a 
precedent and a help exist in the shape of another 
pre-war organ of international agreement. We have 
followed out the plan with its General Economic 
Council; its departments for food, raw materials, 
transport, for communications of all kinds, for 
finance; its Institute for Agriculture and Conserva- 
tion ready now to be used and extended; its Labour 
Council, which might very well become an influence 
for advancing Freer Trade. These and other con- 
nected services wc have explained, and we need not 
recapitulate them all. They would be an apparatus 
infinitely cheaper than armaments when coercion was 
needed. Their existence would be justified for con- 
sultative and intelligence purposes alone. This even 
if they were not capable, as we may believe them to be, 
of lifting the world out of the ruts of war-thinking or 
anti-war thinking, and setting it in a new way with 
unguessed gain to the common welfare. 

What is wanted to turn President Wilson’s two 
formulas on trade to concrete account for the League 
is to create a permanent and official International 
Commission on Trade Relations. It would be welcomed, 
for instance, by Chambers of Commerce in every 
country. 

What is more, it would be the simple develop- 
ment of an institution, and one of an official character, 
established long before the war. This is the Customs 
Tariffs Union. Let us see what it is and how it came 
into being. 

If Governments and peoples, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, could by *no ipeans unify their fiscal practices, 
they had all the more a common and increasing need 
for information on their diverse systems. * Govern- 
ment experts, like bankers, manufacturers, and ship- 
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pers in every country wished ©to know where they 
stood in respect of conditions of export to other coun- 
tries, They wanted early knowledge of details, and 
wanted it in the most intelligible form. From the 
middle of the nineteenth century efforts were made to 
secure a more unnorm classification of the Customs 
schedules and administrative 1 routine of different 
countries. 

Nothing effective was done until 1890. In that 
year a Convention signed by thirty States — 
including Great Britain and most of the self-governing 
Dominions-— created the Customs Tanlts Union and 
set up a Central Office. The purpose of these States ’ 
was to associate themselves to bring about prompt and 
clear publication of Customs Tariffs and their changes. 
Since then there has been much improvement, but 
there is much more to make. Right up to the war bodies 
like the Chambers of Commerce in different countries 
wanted more uniformity in classification and valua- 
tion, so as to enable the rates of various countries and 
their methods of valuing goods to be easily compared 
and the position of intending exporters ascertained. 
The degree of progress demanded was far from having 
been secured when the war broke out. An Interna- 
tional Conference on the subject was held in 1910. It 
appointed a special body for the continued study of the 
work — especially to elaborate proposals for further 
uniformity in Customs schedules and in the rules for 
valuing exports and imports. The war interrupted 
these efforts towards further identical legislation. 
Commercial opinion was strongly in favour of estab- 
lishing an enlarged, fully-equipped International 
Bureau to furnish more complete statistics or other 
details, and bring administrative usages as nearly as 
possible to a common system. " For my present sugges- 
tion the importance of these precedents is high. 

The permanent International Commission on Trade 
Relation^ in connection with the League of Peace 
would be of a far more authoritative character than 
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the Bureau proposed before the war* and of an equally 
more extended scope. It would have to deal with a 
very large and complex subject. It would need to have 
ids fully-equipped Central Office for Statistics, In- 
formation, and Publication. The example of the pan- 
American Bureau would again be useful. The 
complete uniformity in schedules and methods, so long 
fought for, would be secured. But that would be a 
subsidiary service, however invaluable in providing 
exact material for discussion. 

The Commission, with its regular Conferences and 
Standing Committees, would seek by consultative and 
conciliatory means to improve systematically the trade- 
relations of all the members of the League. It would ^ 
do for all of them what Germany did for herself when * 
carrying out at intervals of years the most thorough 
investigation into every problem involved — every 
special difficulty experienced, every new advantage 
that might be gained — before making or renewing her 
great system of commercial treaties with surrounding 
Continental countries. The working of the “ most 
favoured nation ” clauses could be improved by the 
Commission in the way President Wilson and the 
British Government alike desire. It could examine 
complaints from any quarter that practical unfairness 
was prevailing, in spite of theoretical equality. With 
an oversight of the whole subject it could suggest con- 
cession for concession. It could show how a good 
example set in this respect by any two countries might 
well be followed by others. 

The nations by this means would know much more 
about each other’s reasons and method in this sphere 
than they ever knew before. General increase of 
understanding would be followed by general improve- 
ment of practice. The International Commission 
could not raze existing tariffs nor prevent the coming 
of new, as in the certain case of India. But it would • 
temper the whole spirit of national one-side'dness in 
this field. It would promote many satisfactory arrange- 
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raents that might not otherwise be made. As regards 
tariffs, it would form the best nXeans for adjusting 
trade-policy to peace-policy that can at present be 
devised. I have no doubt that the League of Nations 
will mean the steady extension of freer trade as be- 
tween thf more developed countries, and will be a 
restraint on the inevitable tariffs of the less developed. 

In any case, we must pursue the ideal of Universal 
Peace, and by all means ensure and encourage the prac- 
tice, even if nations as a whole seem likely to be 
lojiger in coming to Universal Free Trade. But if a 
large approach is desired to the latter ideal' also 
during the next decade or two or in any time which 
need much concern us, there is no doubt as to the only 
means by which that advance can be gained. Either 
way, it depends on the United States. Before the 
American Civil War it was a somewhat frequent 
assumption amongst Liberal thinkers in Britain and 
amongst a large school of European revolutionaries 
that all the giant-systems would break up, and that 
this would help free trade to rule. Russia would 
split into seven or eight States, the British Empire 
would naturally disintegrate, the American Republic 
with its vast continental area would divide into 
several communities corresponding to its widely 
diverse regions. Railways and steamships and the 
telegraph wire, the whole revolution in communica- 
tions, did as much to belie those views as was done by 
arms and statesmanship. The American Union was 
consolidated in the Civil War and after. German 
unification immediately followed. In both cases 
stronger Protectionism resulted from the increase in 
national power and confidence. The spirit of inter- 
national competition swayed the world in the manner 
that led steadily, and by clearly-marked stages, to 
Armageddon. 

On the Protectionist side of it the United States 
has been w the great leader throughout, and its example 
has been all-powerful on the world at large by com- 
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parison with the opposite British practice maintained 
with increasing difficulty. Alexander Hamilton was 
the decisive practical antagonist of Adam Smith. 
The prevailing American policy became the mother of 
tariffs. The question for most other countries from 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century onwards 
became that of raising their tariffs if America pre- 
ferred not to lower hers. In addition, there are the 
coasting-laws reserving to American ships even 
between New York and Manila voyages that are as 
long as from London to Australia. It is not yet suf- 
ficiently understood across the Atlantic that the 
British tariff-movement aiming at arrangements 
mild indeed by comparison with American protec- 
tion was in no wise dictated by Imperial ambitions, » 
but was designed for Imperial defence amidst a 
world that into the twentieth century refused to 
reciprocate free trade. The position had become such 
that when the war broke out a considerable part of 
our artillery was equipped with gun-sights made only 
in Germany. We found ourselves in risk of disaster 
because all the glasses for miners’ safety-lamps came 
from Germany. In short, our dependence on the 
enemy for scientific and optical glass of every kind 
seriously threatened us with the loss of the war. 

As the United States led the way towards tariffs 
she can lead the way from them. The new example, 
did she give it, would be as potent for freer trade as 
has been the former for general protection. But that 
issue .depends entirely on herself, and other nations 
will be wise to refrain from addressing to her any 
wishes or advice regarding it. That trade-policy is 
still a peculiarly irritant element in international 
relations is shown by a present controversy. The 
British Government places a temporary embargo or\ 
certain imports until our industries and employments 
can be re-established after war. This is denounced by • 
some protectionist Senators and others who are in 
favour of keeping the American tariff stiff enough to 
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be a permanent embargo. The League of Nations will 
be well guided if it refrains from the slightest attempt 
r in these circumstances to issue decrees of principle. 
Far more will be done for freer trade by the League’s 
International Commission on commercial relations 
and by the whole spirit of an economic system of world- 
partnership working by consent. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE FUTURE OF ARMAMENTS AND THEIR REPLACEMENT BY 
THE PREVENTIVE AND CREATIVE USE OF ECONOMY 
POWER : WAR ONLY TO BE ENDED BY REMOVING THE 
MOTIVES, NOT BY ABOLISHING THE READY MEANS : THE 
POWER OF MODERN INDUSTRY AND SCIENCE TO IMPRO- 
VISE APPALLING ARMAMENTS IS A CHIEF LESSON OF ' 
THE WAR : FUTURE DOMINANCE OF THE FLYING ARM 
FOR ALL ELEMENTS : CONTROVERSY ON THE “ FREEDOM 
OF THE SEAS ” NOW IRRELEVANT TO THE CHANGED 
CONDITIONS: THE PASSING OF DREADNOUGHTS: AN 
ANGLO-AMERICAN NAVAL ADJUSTMENT .* MILITIA 
BALLOTS AS A BASIS OF SERVICE IN CONTINENTAL 
NATIONS : CO-OPERATIVE SECURITIES FOR SAFETY AND 
ORDER AMONGST NATIONS ESSENTIAL TO THE DRASTIC 
ABATEMENT OF ARMAMENTS. 


Reduction of armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety and international duties is 
a first principle of the League of Nations, but as yet an 
abstract principle. Our arguments for a new way 
of working have been pursued to little effect unless 
they have frequently suggested that we have to 
beware of the beaten paths of thought about peace 
and war. Those paths may offer here and there 
a good road, but sonje of them have led by the 
smoothest way to the deepest pitfalls. We are 
setting out to oure a pfopensity. which is as old 
as the brute origin of man, and the scientists have* 
told us that it took millions of years to train him in 
an erect posture. We 'shall hardry come nearer the 
457 
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assurance of perpetual peace until we consent to think 
both more originally and more practically about it, 
and try to apply imagination to the ordinary, as has 
been already said. 

Popular assumptions have not more tamely 
followed any common track than in considering the 
relation between disarmament and peace. Misleading 
analogies are drawn from the discontinuance of the 
wearing of swords or from the putting down of high- 
waymen, piracy, and duelling. The repressive means 
at the disposal of society were in these cases annihilat- 
ing as against the offending power of any individual 
or of a few individuals. If the League of Nations 
relied too much on being able, if defied, to act by arms 
against arms, it could not at the most have the same 
absolute power over any considerable people or group 
that a society has over any one person or any lawless 
gang. 

The subject of international disarmament and peace 
has never been so simple as at first sight might seem, 
and it has never been more difficult than now. Russian 
Bolshevism, its Red Army, the civil wars it excites, 
and the whole nature of its operations, might give birth 
to a whole new progeny of armaments, as did “ liberty, 
equality, and fraternity” after 1789. Some definite 
measures should be taken by the Paris Congress, They 
can only be initial and partial, pending later action by 
the League. It is often assumed as a matter of course 
that a general reduction of standing armaments would 
mean of itself something like a proportionate reduction 
in the number or severity of wars. It does not follow 
that President Wilson shares that impression. In the 
circumstances of the assembly of statesmen for tne 
founding of a League of Nations we must necessarily 
take as our basis of discussion two of the Fourteen 
Points 

(I.) Absolute freedom of navigation outside territorial 
waters alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may 
be closed in whole or in part bv international action for the 
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enforcement of international covenants. (No. 2 of the 
points.) 

(II.) Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. (No. 4 of the points.) 

The first of these articles touches the use # of arma- 
ments; the second their size. As to the first, it is still 
sometimes supposed that on the “ freedom of the 
seas ” the divergence of theoretical opinion between 
the American President and the British Government 
is in its own nature serious. The second — “ national 
armaments reduced to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety” — when carefully re-read, might 
seem to be profoundly modified or even abandoned by 
the new naval programme for the United States. 

In reality, any thoughtful consideration of the 
future of armaments, and especially of their maritime 
uses, will show that the old controversy between the 
two English-speaking Powers has become entirely 
obsolete. Why have so much breath and ink been 
expended on it? It belongs to the fossil cabinet of 
antiquarian politics. If there are to be wars after the 
next decade or so they will not be like any wars that 
have been fought before. There will be no neutrals if 
the League succeeds; perhaps none of it is ever dis- 
rupted. Flying must change the traditional rela- 
tions of all the Services. Maritime operations or 
communications must play a part, but it cannot be 
the same part nor as decisive by itself as in past 
centuries and these last few years. Up to now the 
sea was the more universal medium of movement. 
Henceforth the air is. It is crudely obvious that a 
gigantic emulation in Dreadnoughts of all things as 
between Britain and the United States would be an 
egregious anachronism^ without relevancy to any 
close issue of .peace, justice, or safety in the future. 
America’s desire fdr increased influence and power in 
determining how the world’s communications shall be • 
ordered and maintained is natural. It is m6re. It is 
essential to the common interest.* Competition in 
Dreadnoughts would probably be the least lively 
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means for the purpose. This is one of the things which 
compel us to consider carefully the future forms of 
armaments as well as their bulk. 

If discrimination is demanded by the naval 
problem it applies equally to the military. There 
again things may not be what they seem. In view of 
the actual after-war condition's in three-fourths of 
Europe, it may be doubted whether the British 
Government’s idea of proposing the abolition of con- 
scription can by itself cut to the root of the 
matter. One might doubt its wisdom indeed if the 
militia principle were included with conscription as 
a thing to be extirpated regardless of what would be 
invited to spring up instead. The spectacle of Lenin’s 
killing-machine is not engaging. Formed of highly- 
paid, iron-drilled mercenaries, it revives professional 
slaughter instead of conscript service, and we shall 
have to return to this for reasons particularly interest- 
ing in the history of Russia but not devoid of lessons 
for other European lands. Continental conditions 
must be considered. Even in the air-age they are 
profoundly different from the insular, and their mili- 
tary circumstances are as unlike ours as our maritime 
needs are unlike theirs. 

A few years before the war Sir Thomas Barclay, 
writing as a devoted apostle of peace, made the follow- 
ing comment: — 

” Democratic progress on the Continent has aibsorbed 
conscription as a feature in the equalisation of the citizen's 
rights and liabilities. . . . Thus universal conscrip- 

tion and universal suffrage tend to become, in Continental 
political development, complementary conditions of the citi- 
zen's political being. . . . 

“ As implied above, military training under conscription 
does not by any means necessarily tend to the promotion of 
the military spirit. In France, so far from taking this direc- 
tion, it has resulted, under democratic government and uni- 
versal suffrage, in a widespread abhorrence of war, and, in 
fact, has converted the French people from being the most 
militant into being the most pacific nation in Europe. The 
fact that every family throughout the land is contributory to 
the military forces of the oountry has made peace a family, 
and hence a national, ideal,” 
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It is easy to say aftw the event that these observations 
were too sanguine, but they are not entirely invali- 
dated by what has happened. They are a warning 
against hasty beliefs that any solution of the problem 
or lasting peace is likely to be found by thinking on 
accustomed lines. Ready and formidable armaments 
under the control of professional war-makers, as was 
the case in Germany, are evidently an acute aggrava- 
tion of every other element in a war-peril. At last (he 
sight of means to do ill-deeds makes ill-deeds done. 
But it is certain that the cause of lasting peace wiM 
not succeed unless we think even more of eradicating 
the motives of war than of abolishing the more ready 
means. 

The Great War ended just when its military, like 
its economic, lessons were being thoroughly learned 
and coming to their full application. But the struggle 
continued long enough to show, in the conviction of 
the foremost professional experts in Europe, that the 
question of the future of armaments, like all manner of 
other questions, has been revolutionised by the tech- 
nical development of flying squadrons and by their 
appearance in swarms. 

First let us look at other considerations, older and 
newer, before we assume that the reduction of arma- 
ments by itself would be calculated to serve surely for 
the preservation of peace. 

That reduction would undoubtedly have its great 
uses. By itself it never could suffice, nor could we 
trust to it as the main safeguard. Before the age of 
vast national armies, wars were more frequent and 
lasted longer. They were on the whole less terrible 
for combatants as regards death and injury in fight- 
ing, leaving aside such after-effects as modern surgery 
and nursing can repair or mitigate, and not reckoning 
disease. From more backward surgery and medicine 
in other ages human life suffered, whether in peace or 
war. Civilian populations in former centuries, as 
during the Thirty Years’ War. sometimes went 

FF 
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through more horrors than, since? August, 1914, they 
«, have endured anywhere except in Armenia under the 
Turks and in Russia under the Bolsheviks. 

But, secondly, Armageddon has taught civilisation 
no lesson at all, if not the frightful one that all modern 
manufacfuring and scientific power may be converted 
into war-power of colossal magnitude and appalling 
destructiveness. 

Relative disarmament already existed in this 
country as regards its land-forces 2 and still more in 
America. Neither Great Britain nor the United 
States were prepared militarist Powers before the 
struggle. Neither had armies by the million raised 
, and trained on the basis of conscription. The condition 
of British and American society alike was profoundly 
pacific. Yet each of them covered the land with muni- 
tion factories. Each turned all manner of manufac- 
turing concerns into arsenals and their civil workers 
into war workers. Each raised enormous armies by 
conscription in emergency — Britain even enrolled 
millions of voluntary troops without it. Both Britain 
ana America proved that in the course of a continued 
struggle, though beginning with improvised means, 
they could match or surpass Germany’s war-efforts, 
founded for nearly two hundred years on military pre- 
paredness as the first principle of social organisation. 

I am, of course, allowing for the effect of British 
sea-power and French conscription in giving time for 
the English-speaking Powers to pull up. But that is 
far from annulling the argument that war-power can 
be improvised to an extent and with a rapidity corre- 
sponding to the civic scale and efficiency of economio 
and scientific power. Even Germany’s successive 
efforts of improvisation were more remarkable in my 
judgment than any part of her preparation. 

Whether reduced armaments of high efficiency and 
capable of the sjviftest mobilisation might not make 
wars easier and more frequent and peace leas stable is 
a question that must be seriously examined by respon- 
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sible statesmen. They must decide that reduction, and 
to the utmost degree consistent with internal and ex- 
ternal safety, is the line of least risk. For financial 
reasons alone they are compelled to take that 
line. But they must sift the issues. When they make 
up their minds about what is to be abolished they 
must be careful indeed'about what they allow instead. 
They must not only abate the magnitude of arma- 
ments, but regulate their technical character. 
The basic systems of individual service and training 
for fighting-purposes must be considered. Statesmeh 
confronted with these close questions are unlikely to 
conclude that the bearing of disarmament on peace is as 
simple as it looks ; or that reduction in the more ready , 
means of hostilities can mean in any respect by itself a 
sufficient presumption that great wars will not recur. 


I. 

Let us look at the unexpected predicament in which 
the conquering nations find themselves with regard to 
armaments, and at the difficulties of procedure. When 
the reconstruction of the world after victory was 
imagined in the earlier phases of the war, and down to 
a late stage, it was supposed that the vanquished 
countries would lie prone indeed, but in some coherent 
and convenient posture. They would at least be a 
barrier against Bolshevism. They would give guar- 
antees and enter into reciprocal agreements as at the 
end of other wars. They would be in some solid state 
of submissiveness. It was thought that a stable Europe 
would be restored, as it -were, by a single operation of 
concerted statesmanship — that a new order in the 
world could be ^speedily decreed by one grand diplo- 
matic instrument. In connection with this, some great 
proportionate reduction of armaments all round might 
be effected, it was conceived, with tolerable facility. 

The event has fallen out quite otherwise. Allies, 
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America, and the New States haVe to face a state of 
things the most awkward with which victors on a 
similar scale were ever confronted. Terror and civil 
war rage in that sixth part of the globe which was the 
Russian Empire; and anarchy tries to spread west- 
ward. AW the New States are as yet inchoate. All are 
in dispute more or less with their neighbours, and some 
are carrying on armed dispute on two fronts at once. 
A belt of ravaged and distressed or famine-threatened 
regions stretches from the Baltic to the Levant. “ If 
Austria did not exist it would have to be invented/’ 
Austria-Hungary has totally disappeared. For 
economic reasons — especially for reasons touching 
customs and communications — some Federal or Con- 
federate substitute for it will have to be invented if 
there is to be more stability and not less. 

Above all, the plight of Germany itself is what had 
never been contemplated. It was expected to be a 
hard mass from which pieces could be broken off, leav- 
ing the rest firm and taxable. Instead we have to be 
careful that it does not go into solution. It is still 
united more or less, but only as the contents of a melt- 
ing-pot are all in the same receptacle. If Germany 
turned Bolshevist like Russia every condition of peace 
and security might vanish from the Rhine to the Pacific 
Ocean or even more widely. Social wars might replace 
national wars on every hand. From the social wars 
might emerge by reaction something still more 
threatening to all the arrangements that the Allies 
and America had desired. The Associates have to 
choose mitigation of the utmost terms of indemnity 
and penalty which they have the power to impose; or 
the sheer organisation through unemployment of 
German Bolshevism to the advantage of Russian 
Bolshevism. 

Throughout qiost of Europe 4he 'maintenance of 
unusually large forces under arms will be required for 
the security of internal order during the first phase of 
partial peace which waits for a clearer outlook in 
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Russia. The maintenance of considerable armed forces 
for domestic safety will be especially required in Ger- 
many — unless the Associates want to raise Bolshevism 
to a premium. Similar measures are necessary, both 
for order and defence, in all the smaller States, with- 
out exception, bordering on Russia. These Conditions 
seriously delay the full demobilisation of the Allies. 
What is far worse, as has been more fully shown in 
previous chapters, they open before Europe a prospect 
that is clouded with uncertainty. It is full of dangers 
which may not be removed for years. On the contrary, 
those dangers may break out in wide violence and 
calamity unless the Allies and America secure by some 
means both the pacification of Russia and the cohesion a 
of Germany on a basis neither Bolshevist nor 
reactionary. No long war for the last two hundred 
years has ever ended with a situation less favourable to 
the immediate reduction of armaments. It is impos- 
sible for the time to make that reduction all round to 
any fundamental degree ; or to incorporate into a pro- 
visional Peace Treaty, in the course of the next few 
months, any general and drastic engagements, or at 
least any such engagements intended to come into 
early effect. We must first be able to judge within 
what period Russia is likely to be freed from its civil 
wars and brought into a peace-system. Equally we 
must be able to gauge more closely the further evolu- 
tion of Germany. It would seem that any thorough 
international attempt to deal with armaments all 
round must be postponed until the League can take 
it in hand perhaps a year hence or later. 

It has been competently suggested that even now a 
start might be made at Paris by at least prohibiting 
submarines and changing the basis of military service 
in Germany. # 

The prospect, then, for such a reduction of arma- 
ments as has been a primary object of all movements • 
against war is not what for some years aftef* August, 
1914, was so ardently expected to ’follow the next 
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Declaration of Peace. These temporary embarrass- 
, ments, though formidable, do not relieve us for that 
reason from the duty of considering on what lines the 
question of disarmament in its big shape must be faced 
sooner or later if there is to be any hope for a League 
of Nations. It will appear that while standing arma- 
ments must be reduced and regulated at a subsequent 
phase, that method cannot be the main hope for a peace 
system. 

II. 

1 We come back to the truth that the introduction of 
the flying arm has revolutionised every other fighting 
factor by land and sea. This is by no means the 
, amateur opinion of the present writer, but it is the 
conclusion of some of the keenest minds, some of the 
most distinguished soldiers and sailors, as well 
as airmen, who have been engaged in the war. 
The possibilities of the submarine have been 
revealed simultaneously with the developments 
of flying. The German Admiral who brought in 
the battleships and battle cruisers for surrender said 
that England might as well have taken all the rest of 
Germany’s High Sea Fleet since for any serious war- 
purpose of the future the whole of it could be of no use 
either to Germany or England. A high military 
authority amongst the Allies has said, more in earnest 
than jest, that every sensible country which has hence- 
forth to maintain armaments will make its army and 
navy the appendages of its flying service. 

The speeches of Mr. Daniels upon the future of the 
American Navy raise visions of that service— which 
British sailors regard with brotherly admiration — 
cresting the ocean with an array of super-Dread- 
noughts of unparalleled size and splendour, elec- 
trically-driven and enormously gunned. These anti- 
cipations make a singular' impression on those of us 
4 who, like the writer, not only welcome but desire an 
increase of American power in proportion to the equal 
responsibilities in world-partnership we want 
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America to undertake. We seem to hear 
strange far echoes of the past— like ancient 
exultations over galleys of many banks of 
oars, or like the fine pride of Nelson’s. time in the 
noblest ships of the line. Mr. Daniels may be right. 
He must be assumed to have taken advice on construc- 
tion after a war, as thb British Admiralty does, from 
some at least of the sailors actually engaged in the war. 

It might, on the other hand, be a little surprising to 
find that all the foremost naval opinion of America 
did, in fact, agree with his conceptions of the naval 
future. 

There is no jealousy nor misgiving in England with 
regard to any extent of naval progress that the United 
States may contemplate. The United States has long * 
possessed surer means of leverage on the British 
Empire, and she has not misused them. They have 
been found perfectly compatible with peaceful rela- 
tions and with that increasing friendship of which we 
can say with Galileo, “ it moves” in spite of all. We 
in Britain have faith in the inherent power of the Right 
Thing. We have the firmest belief that every interest, 
every ideal, of the two countries in the future is bound 
to bring them closer and closer together. But owing 
to our appreciation of American technical genius in all 
its forms and our desire to learn from it, we have 
always been more interested in the progress of 
American naval thought than in that of any other 
country abroad. We would accordingly give much to 
know what conclusions with respect to the future of 
Dreadnoughts would be arrived at by an American 
Naval Commission, including the foremost of her 
naval leaders in the war and not forgetting the ablest 
amongst her young destroyer-commanders. 

Lord Fisher, with all the elemental simplicity and 
vigour of his g’enius, in his work of years ago, built 
Dreadnoughts on a rising scale of power not as eter- , 
nally superior types of ship, but to knock out German 
designs one after another as they came out. He 
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purposed to shatter or paralyse thte German High Sea 
r Fleet in the particular war which was coming and has 
come/ The enemy preferred the fate of creeping 
paralysis rather than a more violent end. 

The German mind concentrating on the submarine 
eventually arrived at other and more formidable 
ideas than had guided it up to the middle of the war. 
But in some respects the enemy arrived at those ideas 
when it was just too late ; while otherwise he either did 
not employ his redoubtable devices with adequate 
originality in the handling, or he thwarted the naval 
object by incredible political blunders. That phase 
of naval history is now closed. A new maritime epoch 
begins. In the view of many on this side super-Dread- 
' noughts in sea warfare will be as obsolete as elephants 
in land battle, and must become as extinct as pre- 
historic monsters. We shall see in due course how 
naval opinion on both sides of the Atlantic settles these 
matters. 

Mr. Daniels may urge, however, that the use of sub- 
marines by any country may be forbidden altogether 
by international law. This is very thinkable, as will be 
seen when we endeavour to sum up conclusions. But 
such a provision, though it might be useful and would 
be in entire consonance with British ideas, would be 
of no avail in case of another long war in which the 
world’s forces might once more be seriously divided. 
Germany’s unlimited submarine campaign was not 
the result of naval preparedness. It was the result 
chiefly of high civil capacity for manufacture. It was 
a sheer improvisation in the midst of war. If there 
is to be naval war at all, there could be no security 
that submarine and submersible craft of the most 
sinister capacity would not resume. Everyone knows 
this. It seems, in short, certain that whether naval 
forces of the future be small or large,’ they must, in 
t any case, be of a very different design and aspect from 
the fleets' possessed by the chief naval Powers when 
war broke out. 
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Next consider the effects of the flying machine on 
all the related problems of armaments and on all the 
international questions arising from them. For com- 
mercial and civil purposes there will be an unlimited 
development of flying services in every country. The 
countries that do not excel in making aircraft will try 
to buy them. Here, then, is the latest means of attack 
— the all-penetrating, universal means, which might be 
employed a few years hence in swarms unknown even 
in the closing phase of the recent struggle. Here, if 
the world were mad enough not to leave now and for 
ever the way of war, is that technical masterpiece of 
civilisation which might well spell its hara-kiri. 

In the course of peace-traffic, airmen of one country 
would become thoroughly acquainted with other coun- 
tries — with the aspect of their towns, their rivers, 
their diverse regions, the whole lay of their land. It 
would all be mapped out. It would all become as 
familiar as are the changes of scene which a railway 
passenger sees out of the carriage windows along a line 
by which he travels frequently. If there were war, 
every most vulnerable spot of each belligerent would 
be known to its enemy. Every country would have to 
try to strike its adversary in the vitals the nearest and 
swiftest way. If the situation were tense and ominous, 
as towards the end of July, 1914, the temptation to 
swoop, before a formal declaration, would urge itself 
with unprecedented insistency on the more rash, more 
unscrupulous, or more apprehensive Government. In 
this mode of hostilities there would be no mercy nor 
mitigation. The mutual bombing of towns without 
regard to the fate of women or children would be a 
matter of course. It would go on, smashing and flatten- 
ing, on both sides. When one nation obtained an air 
mastery it would bb used fo worse and worse effect 
until the overmatched adversary submitted. 

Armies and trench war, as in the second decade of 
this century, would be things of th6 primitive past. 
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Every detail which had caused and prolonged for three 
years that unintended episode, the great military dead- 
lock in Western Europe, would have been studied. 
Every means of avoiding its repetition would have 
been thought out. What destroying missiles might be 
scattered from above — what means of stifling, poison- 
ing, or infecting whole streets at once, or whole 
quarters — may be what the chemists and bacteriolo- 
gists of the future will know better than those of to- 
day. It would be better not to live in such an age. 
JNot to realise its probabilities, if war were renewed, 
or to think these suggestions overdrawn, is not to know 
what has happened already. Or it is to forget that 
millions of men between July, 1914, and the armistice 
of November, 1918, and not a few women and child- 
ren, met a fate of rending cruelty unimagined by any 
mind till then. There can be no presumption that 
with higher science and technique there will not be an 
ascending scale of evil unless the spirit of competition 
is abandoned now by nations and thoroughly replaced 
by the spirit of co-operation. 

We have only to project anticipation a little further 
than experience. There is fair certainty that we 
cannot depict to ourselves, strive as we may now, any- 
thing like the full truth of what the next Armageddon 
would mean — if there were to be any next — when all 
the possibilities of destruction suggested by the last 
war had been developed and improved by the black arts 
of preparatory science in the next decades. There 
could be no mincing, no limit, in the means employed 
by hostile populations to kill and break each other 
quickly. Whether it meant or not the last throes of 
white civilisation^ it would be a strife of inconceivable 
horror. 

Turn to the consequences* in the maritime aspect. 
We need not ask what method will protect merchant 
ships from the aeroplane squadrons and flying boats 
of the future. But we are bound to ask whether con- 
troversy on the “ freedom of the seas ” as carried on 
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between nations before the age of aerial action is not 
now as definitely of the past as Egypt’s Book of the 
Dead. Blockade and search at sea will be as cumbrous 
and slow and obsolete as trench war on land. If there 
is war at the height of the flying age it will mean the 
far swifter, more direct, more complete economic 
paralysis of the opponent by attacks on his cities, his 
whole transport system, his distributing centres and 
means of supply, his ports, railways, his harvests. 

IV. 

If to this extent, as I believe, any next Great War 
at an interval of even a few years would differ from 
the last, then there seems little body in any argument „ 
between Britain and America on the “ freedom of the 
seas.” It must seem in a few years an ancient and 
irrelevant controversy belonging to conditions which 
the technical results — if not the political and economic 
sequel — of the Great War will sweep for ever away. 
The whole debate arises from circumstances in which 
ships were the medium of an attempted carriage of 
goods between neutrals and an enemy. It is proposed 
for the League that when it is unanimous there shall 
be no neutrals. But what if it were not unanimous and 
again there were neutrals ? Either aerial superiority 
will enable a country like ours — or a combination like 
the present Associates — to attack directly at the 
enemy’s end, at his seaports or inside his frontier-line, 
all supplies meant for the enemy; or the country 
or combination not possessing such a flying superi- 
ority could not hope to win a war by other means. 
Its own imported supplies and its whole economic 
organism would be too vitally endangered from the 
air. In short, the air must supersede the sea as the 
decisive mediunj of fighting if w r e are to have future 
wars. Everything will be altered. The maritime factor 
will have its place, but not the same? 

But, it will be asked, why, then, does not Britain 
yield what is requested wjth regard to the “ freedom 
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of the seas”? Why does sl'e not swallow the 
formula ? Why not swear to the abstract declaration 
forming the second of the Fourteen Points, if there is 
likely to be so very little in it in the future — if it is so 
probable that new forces for good or ill will reduce 
the practical effect to irrelevancy ? 

There is more than one answer. The point of real 
honour, concerning not a question of etiquette or 
deportment or spurious prestige, but touching charac- 
ter and honesty and conscience, cannot be an empty 
thing for any nation. It is impossible for Britain to 
admit that she has done wrong in the Great War, or 
to accept any formula which implies it. She has not 
done wrong. She has done altogether excellently for 
her own clear fame and the better causes of mankind. 
“ The actions of the just smell sweet and blossom in 
their dust,” and such were the actions of her dead; 
and worthy of them is the record of her living. In 
the case of her maritime means she did nothing more 
in the late war than was required for the world’s 
safety and to redeem that good cause of hers and her 
friends, with which America’s own was afterwards 
identified. We cannot agree to suggest, however in- 
directly, that there is a slur upon our record where 
there is none. 

After the reply on the question of honour, the 
answers on the practical issue are as plain. As con- 
cerns the “ freedom of the seas,” in its relation to 
the conditions of future emergencies touching the 
freedom of nations, it is indeed most likely that there 
will henceforth be nothing in it. But we cannot be 
sure. Who can be sure ? Statesmanship cannot go too 
far in advance of certainty. To bind ourselves before- 
hand not to do like things in like circumstances might 
give impunity to international crime and thwart the 
aim of a peace-system. But if, as we think, like cir- 
cumstances will -not recur, like things will not be 
called far and they will not be done, and there will 
be no friction nor controversy concerning them. In 
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due time, the novel' conditions of the future can be 
more closely estimated in view of contingencies of 
international danger, which will undoubtedly have to 
be provided against, whether they materialise or not — 
or, rather, to prevent them from materialising. Then 
it will be the duty of American and British statesman- 
ship to take counsel together. Meanwhile, let us not 
be asked to pin ourselves down to a generalised prin- 
ciple far in advance of any practical issue to which it 
could apply, and when it is impossible for either side 
to determine precisely, or even within wide limits, 
what it might involve. Far better, if the alternative 
follows, that America should develop as she chooses 
her naval power or any other part of her armaments 
which she may hold to be her right and her need. She * 
must and will have an increased share o ? power fully 
in proportion to that largely increased share of the 
world’s responsibilities which her honour and interest 
compel her to undertake. 


V. 

The situation which then arises is extremely 
awkward, and it is imperative that the best temper 
and wisest contrivance of British and American states- 
manship should be exerted as soon as possible for a 
frank and plain adjustment. Otherwise friendly 
emulation of the keenest kind between the two great 
English-speaking peoples might warp the policy of the 
whole world and put everything wrong. Their motives 
would not be regarded. Their conspicuous 'example 
would be followed. 

On the one hand, the United States desires to lead 
the movement through the League of Nations for last- 
ing peace and 'general disarmament. On the other 
hand, the United States announces, a programme of 
unlimited expansion in its own naval armaments. 
The Republic, neverthejess, by ite; position, even 
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amidst the changes of the aerial-^ge bringing America 
so much closer to the Old World, will remain the 
strongest and safest of all single societies. What is 
the best explanation of this apparently most discon- 
certing paradox, contrasting so strangely with Presi- 
dent Witson’s principle of reducing armaments to “ the 
lowest point consistent with domestic safety.” One 
reason is very evident. The process of relative in- 
crease is, up to a point, quite unavoidable. If the 
Republic is to take its part in guaranteeing the 
observance of the Fundamental Agreement henceforth 
to form the basis of a new world-order, America must 
have all the means required for the due discharge of 
that obligation, and proper to her status amongst the 
Great Powers. Again, if armaments are largely main- 
tained in the world from any cause whatever, America 
must necessarily wield an increased proportion of 
them by comparison with her pre-war position. 

These are indisputable principles. None the less, 
the concrete example will be there — that the United 
States, the safest of societies and the leader of the 
peace-movement, is not reducing armaments but is 
powerfully increasing them. Unless there is the most 
careful handling of a seeming contradiction so apt to 
be misunderstood, the armaments policy as proclaimed 
by Secretary Daniels might easily do more harm 
throughout the world than all the rest of President 
Wilson’s peace-policy would do good. All the countries 
which are less safe than the United States, and some 
which may be less pacific in their ultimate aim, would 
point to America’s procedure either to emphasise their 
own real necessities or to serve their own purposes by 
the most specious arguments. No maritime nation, 
great or small, more vitally dependent on the sea than 
is America’s almost impregnable Continental system, 
could be expected to pause in &s naval efforts, no 
matter how these might be re-modelled, while the 
United States was increasing its fighting fleets to a 
tiighty extent. Jhe more wholly land-Powers would 
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argue by analogy tltat strong military arrangements 
were also required Q by their Continental position. 
The nations would run an extreme risk of finding them- 
selves committed to the old fatal system of universal 
competition in armaments. 

It is again very obvious that Britain, though a 
democracy, is of a tough breed and a high spirit, and 
its Governments could not make, under the appear- 
ance of pressure, such reductions of armaments as 
might be entirely feasible to unconstrained free-will. 

Frank conference on this question between the, 
United States and the British Commonwealth, and 
definite adjustment between them, would thus appear 
to be indispensable for all the world’s better pur- 
poses. Statesmen in the two countries might most • 
scrupulously avoid anything like invidious compari- 
sons in the course of carrying out respective pro- 
grammes soberly framed. 

There is no need for friction. Britain’s insular life, 
like the existence of the oceanic Commonwealth form- 
ing in itself a League of Nations, will continue, even 
in the flying age, to depend more on the sea than does 
any other society whatever. But the Old Country 
will know, as it has always done, how to adapt with 
an original mind its measures to the real circum- 
stances. It is quite unlikely to worry much about 
arrays of mammoth ships to compare with the list of 
America’s super-Dreadnoughts. Whatever establish- 
ments it may find necessary are likely to be more 
specialised and suited to its own unique needs. British 
economic supplies can be better secured than was the 
case before the war by other than naval means. A 
Channel Tunnel could be made the means of largely 
improving British connections with the whole of the 
Old World. 

The United States, for its part, will in ihe long run 
adapt its naval arrangements, like evsry other part of 
its policy, to real requirements. * Its programme 
will be less and less tinged by any psychological colour 
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derived from circumstances in Connection with the 
Great War which are not only past, but for ever 
obsolete. 

With regard to naval armaments, the British and 
American Governments, to avoid setting the worst 
example* to the world and defeating purposes vital to 
a peace system, must explain* to each other their re- 
spective circumstances and what is the least they can 
mutually do with. By clear agreement as to the 
degree and kind of responsibility which each must 
undertake within a League of Nations for ensuring 
the general safety, they can do much. They can 
reduce the total armaments required by the English- 
speaking races, and they can diminish the expense of 
the common charge. They can set to the rest of the 
world an eAample of co-operation for security. Jn 
that method the intermediate solution of the whole 
problem may depend until a total change in the 
present state of the world, and in the whole ordinary 
working of international relations, has superseded the 
use and existence of armaments in their present form. 


VI. 

In any case, as has been shown, immediate diffi- 
culties as regards Central and Eastern Europe must 
prevent the coming Peace Congress from laying down 
anything like final principles, and must compel it to 
leave that task to its successor or successors. None 
the less, there must be searching discussion even now. 

Progress towards disarmament can only be ensured 
by simultaneous progress on two parallel lines, the 
financial and the technical. 

Every thinker on the subject has pointed out that 
the quantitative measure of relative 'armaments may 
be meaningless, since the smaller with the latest and 
most scientific equipment might be far the more 
powerful. Any qualitative measure, on the other 
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hand, would be homeless to attempt. No one could 
estimate in any sure way the value of one kind of 
weapon as against another kind. No matter what 
order is taken by the League of Nations, invention and 
contrivance will reserve their surprises as, long as 
armaments remain. Limitation will be a strong stimu- 
lus to ingenuity. 

It is therefore practically agreed that some money- 
measure must be tried, and the world must take some 
risk as to the application of the sums allowed. 

Financial relief for all European countries in 
respect of the cost of armaments will be urgent, and 
indeed compulsory. If there is to be limitation and 
relative fixation of forces, it will thus be most neces- 
sary to limit and fix the total amount which national 
Budgets may provide for military, naval, and flying 
services, taken together; or for purposes directly 
favouring the improvisation of such services. On 
these bases, the League of Nations should be allowed 
to send into any country Mixed Commissions to report 
upon actual armaments and potential resources for 
creating them. Knowledge and publication, in this 
respect, would be more useful than any other form of 
what is called open diplomacy. 

So long as the whole allowed amount was not ex- 
ceeded, each country ought to be able to allocate its 
total to military, maritime, or flying purposes in any 
proportion it pleased. Germany might have to be an 
exception for a time. In this way, a Continental 
country like France with predominant military needs, 
and an insular nation like ourselves, forming part of 
an Ocean-Commonwealth, could each provide for its 
special circumstances. But the proportions in which 
the different kinds of armaments were maintained 
would have to be registered and known. 

Next to this there is the question of prohibiting 
certain kinds of armaments. Some French experts 
have asserted that means might be devised to make it 
difficult for air-craft employed for peace purposes to 

g4 
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mount weapons or launch bombfr; and that this might 
be done without injury to the commercial efficiency of 
the machines. Technical knowledge must be left to 
decide upon the merits of this opinion. 

Again, many British and American naval officers 
are convinced that the use and construction of sub- 
marines in time of peace Ought to be rigidly pro- 
hibited. This would not prevent their improvisation 
in war, if a great war recurred. But it would dis- 
tinctly help to embarrass conspiracies against the 
* peace and existence of the more maritime nations. It 
would give more time for countries against whom a 
new submarine menace might be directed to provide 
against it. Trained officers and crews for submarines 
would not exist beforehand, supposing a long interval 
between xrow and any next war. To start under 
modern conditions effective naval wars would be 
then less easy and less likely. If the troubled con- 
ditions of the Continent prevent the Peace Congress 
from taking general and effective steps with regard 
to agreement for the definite reduction of land- 
armaments and of flying services, at least the pacifica- 
tion of the seas is complete. The Paris Congress, 
therefore, might well signalise itself even in the 
sphere of disarmament, where progress is. otherwise 
so unexpectedly impeded, by declaring for the total 
abolition, or at least the severe restriction of sub- 
marines in all navies. Let me say again that this 
interprets some competent professional opinion and 
is not mere lay judgment. 

The financial method involves two other points. 

First, if the troubled state of the world compels 
armaments to be maintained during the next few 
years on a larger scale than is desired or now intended, 
neighbouring nations to reduce costs might be forced 
to co-operate for their defence. „ This might give them 
the same security with joint forces rather smaller 
than would have been the aggregate of their separate 
forces. 
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Secondly, it is p^reed that all arsenals should be 
nationalised and th'ir capacity known and published. 
Direct manufacture of war-power should in no case 
be allowed as trade. Armaments are even more un- 
suited than the liquor traffic to be the means of private 
profit. 


VII. 

If the submarine as a particular kind of fighting- 
weapon presents a special case, another is presented 
by one particular nation. Lord Grey of Falloden 
has very justly suggested that as Germany led the 
competition in armaments and gambled on theii* 
murderous abuse, Germany should lead the way in 
disarmament. It was expected before the armistice 
that with whatever extent of democratisation in 
the Fatherland, there would remain something 
like the old system, but that it would be com- 
pelled to bow to the Allies' will. In other words, 
militarism demilitarised would lead the way well 
ahead of the rest of the procession moving to pile arms 
before the Temple of Peace. This conspicuous example 
would not only have been edifying. It would have 
been a real key to a large and immediate reduction 
all round. 

Now there is a very different situation. Any 
Government which is to maintain a coherent and free 
Germany instead of a disrupted and anarchist 
Germany, must have strong forces at its disposal. 
These may also be required for the security against 
Russian Bolshevism of any Eastern frontier which 
the Congress may appoint to Germany and must neces- 
sarily guarantee. How is this problem to be tackled ? 
The land which has been the chosen home of war 
organisation and of war-worship, and because of that 
fact has plunged a world in blood and agony, must be 
conspicuously first among the nations to disarm to 
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a sweeping extent. But while erasing to be a domi- 
nating peril for all her neighbours, Germany must 
have serious forces for the needs of her own order 
and security. 

This initial adjustment pending reconsideration of 
the whole subject by the League may be arrived at on 
one of two principles. 

(a) Conscription might be abolished altogether. 
Germany might be bound to voluntary enlistment only 
— recruiting armed forces to an extent not above a 
fixed maximum for the whole country and including 
all armed forces maintained by the several States. 

(b) Or quite another principle might be laid down. 
To furnish that maximum, or any less figure, the 
annual contingent under nominal conscription might 
be so much 'reduced, and the terms of service so much 
shortened, that the system would really work out as a 
ballot for a militia. 

Between these principles, the Paris Congress — one 
presumes after hearing some German witnesses — will 
doubtless have to choose, and the choice will be of 
some moment. 

The obvious temptations when we are considering 
the question of peace is to say : “ Abolish Conscrip- 
tion and everything that might be the germ of it; 
even the militia-ballot; permit only a voluntary 
system.” But stay a little. That issue from the 
point of view of peace-interests is not so easily dis- 
posed of. In the circumstances of Germany, a volun- 
tary army, though small, might be a real militarist 
machine capable of acting as a Praetorian Guard at 
the disposal of dictatorship or reaction. 

A militia-ballot on the old English model— which 
was adopted as a safeguard against possible mili- 
tarist danger to constitutional freedom — might be a 
much better system to institute for Europe. In Ger- 
many every district throughout the country would be 
required then to contribute the same quota in propor- 
tion to population. Few people seem to appreciate 
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the significance of ti e fact that the old professional 
long-service army in Russia was a far surer support 
for autocracy and for any extent of tyranny than the 
conscriptionist hordes which succeeded It.* Lenin 
has grasped that lesson. With his Lettish and other 
professionals, his Chinese mercenaries and released 
convicts, he has constructed a real Praetorian machine 
to crush all political opposition. As regards Ger- 
many, the principle involved will have to be decided 
by the Peace Congress with the utmost care; and if it 
be decided to summon that country to maintain volun- 
tary forces only, the danger of a professional long- 
service system arising out of that method will have to 
be especially guarded against. 

Given a fixed total amount to be spent — or not to 
be exceeded — by Central Government and Federal 
States together in regard to all forces, military, naval, 
aerial, and given a maximum number of troops allow- 
able, it seems to the writer very preferable that the 
number should be raised by the militia-ballot dis- 
tributing its effect equally throughout the country. 

There are two other important matters to note in 
connection with this vital question. The number of 
machine guns to be allowed is obviously more im- 
portant than the number of men. Fixity of that 
number with registration, and verification by the 
inspecting Commission of the League of Nations, 
would be imperative in the matter of machine guns. 
Likewise the number and kind of aeroplanes main- 
tained as part of reduced armament, as well as the 
proportion of the total Budget for all fighting services 
permitted to be devoted to aircraft, might have to be 
strictly determined in the same way to begin with. 

But the Allies and America, looking forward to a 
permanent system of peace in Europe and establish- 
ing its beginnings — however inadequate at the outset 
as respects general disarmament — would have to 

* See a notable passage in “The Eclipse of Russia*” by Dr. E. J. Dillon, 

p. 440. 
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remember well one thing. They vonld have to recog- 
nise clearly that in legislating for Germany first, they 
will be inevitably legislating, at a second remove, 
for themselves. The lasting peace of the world never 
can rest m any basis but that of equal justice. The 
German race of some 80,000,000 of people in the 
heart of Europe, with their intellectual equipment 
and their compact communications, cannot be kept 
relatively enslaved for a generation or anything like 
it r They cannot be held down for decades as tribu- 
tary serfs. They cannot even be subjected indefinitely 
as regards armaments to exceptional laws not applying 
to other peoples. The kind of medicine in this respect 
which the Allies and America prescribe they them- 
selves must smllow in a given time, or there will be no 
peace. At some reasonable date, after limitation of 
armaments, and of total expenditure on them, has 
been applied to Germany, all the other States will have 
to follow suit. 

How much the state of Russia under Bolshevism 
complicates the question and postpones the possibility 
of so general and so large and so safe a process of dis- 
armament, as was confidently expected up to last 
autumn, I need not again insist. Not until a restored 
Russia is a full member of the League of Nations can 
the world as a whole begin to approach any real solu- 
tion of this problem. 


VIII. 

In face of facts as they now are between the Rhine 
and the Pacific Ocean or from the Baltic to the 
Persian Gulf, and in view of the contingencies which 
may have to be reckoned with for years to come, 
nothing can well be clearer than that no international 
legislation, for reduction of armaments and no system 
of supervision can be the sufficient or main guaran- 
tee for permanent peace. < Even when the con- 
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ditions of the world , as a whole are more safe and 
settled, extensive general disarmament by itself could 
only diminish the instruments of war readily avail- 
able. It could not prevent immense and swift im- 
provisations of fighting force in case of war. This is 
the very heart of the problem for the modern world. 
Between societies the differences in power, inherent 
though latent, will remain. Nothing could prevent 
that power — moral, physical, technical— from working 
out to its full value if wars are to recur and the start 
is on equal terms. 

Disarmament, then, by itself is no solution. Even 
when added to the political and judicial organs of 
a League, to all the provisions for arbitration, media- 
tion, and delay, it would still not be a fundamental * 
security. Disarmament to the utmost extent possible 
on sound relative terms is of the highest importance. 

It would probably dull and diminish the war-habit. 
As probably would it hinder smaller wars, though the 
contrary opinion is often held. The financial relief 
would be a peace-advantage, though not in itself a 
peace-safeguard. Above all, the constant sense of 
competition in prompt means of destruction would be 
abolished. But if the other causes of war remained 
what they have been, nations might continue thinking 
how best to fling themselves on each other, and new 
plans of improvisation might be as formidable as 
old plans of mobilisation. 

The main truth, then, is that disarmament could 
by no means cure the deeper causes of war. As was 
insisted at the beginning of this chapter, to think of 
how to eradicate war-motives is infinitely more im- 
portant than to think of how to suppress the more 
immediate and obvious war-weapons. 

There can be no attempt at thorough curative treat- 
ment without the economic method, as it has been 
explained in these pages. Only the “new way of 
working ” by taking deliberate means to organise the 
greater prosperity, contentment and happiness of 
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peoples, but especially of the labouring masses belong- 
ing to each of them; only mutual service between 
c nations for this end can create by full international 
partnership a means for superseding international 
conflict. In this uncertain and sombre phase which 
may be much prolonged, old securities for national 
defence and orderly freedom can only be abandoned 
step by step as new, but equally real, securities are 
established. 

We have seen in detail how the power of the 
economic interdict and of economic penalties applied 
in the name of a League of Nations might be made 
without the use of armed hostilities an unmatched 
deterrent from war, if supported by America and the 
British Commonwealth in thorough concert. This, 
added to disarmament, would more than double the 
strength of all the negative guarantees. A reorganised 
Russia, if outside a League of Nations, could with- 
stand longer than any other country even a boycott on 
all sides, but could not permanently resist it. 
With an orderly Russia included in the League 
and concurring in the application of the economic inter- 
dict, there is no other country in the world which could 
not be made completely amenable to the general 
world’s decree of “ non-intercourse ” against any un- 
lawful disturber of the international peace. 

I have shown very frankly that the situation would 
be different if Russia and the German stock came 
thoroughly together under either Bolshevism or 
reaction. That, in effect, would divide the white race 
into two portions sufficiently near an equality of re- 
sources to make it impossible for one to constrain the 
other by any means short of victory in colossal war. 
That war, as involving the fate of all Asia, as well as 
all Europe and Africa, would necessarily embrace the 
entire world. But nothing could bring about the 
realisation of that monstrous supposition except some, 
' incredible mixture at the Paris Congress of vindictive 
blindness on the Central problem and something worse 
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than futility on the Eastern. It has sometimes seemed 
as though even that irreparable combination of errors 
were not impossible. How a better result may be 
reached has been shown. If a demilitarised Germany 
were given a fair chance to recover and thrive as a pro- 
moter of the willing peace; and if Russia were once 
brought into full membership of the League, the powers 
of suasion and control by economic action would be 
paramount. No large employment of arms by the 
League could be so well agreed upon and exercised as 
the decree and execution of the boycott stopping all the 
trade and traffic of an offending country at its frontiers. 

If we think of the effects upon banks, industry and 
employment, on the exports of an agricultural land or 
the imports of a manufacturing country; we shall not r 
doubt that the method of bloodless pressure in almost 
every case would be remorselessly effective. Few 
indeed would be the occasions when any people would 
care to challenge it ; fewer still the cases where resist- 
ance to it would be long. 


IX. 

This economic agency of prevention, repression, or 
punishment would require during a long phase of the 
evolution of a peace-system to be backed by the sterner 
and ultimate Power— that of inflicting death — as 
sound currency is backed by a gold-reserve. The boy- 
cott would involve at least the passive superintendence 
of armed forces. The maritime method would be 
that of blockade. Naval squadrons would have to 
ensure that there was no intercourse by sea with 
the country internationally outlawed. Military cor- 
dons, in the same way, would have to ensure the 
stoppage of land-traffic at the sealed frontiers. It 
would be essential *to the method,, let us repeat, 
that no neutrals would be allowed. All would 
have to join in enforcing the interdict. The’organi- 
sation of a strong force of air-police ‘would equally 
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be required in these emergencies tp supervise and re- 
port. No one who ever thought seriously about a 
League of Nations has denied that, beyond all these 
measures, it would have to be prepared in the last 
resort to invade and crush an internationally outlawed 
country attempting aggression of resistance by arms. 
That this ought to be a very last resort is equally 
agreed, and the boycott, in my judgment, would be 
an effective substitute in nearly every case. 

Thus the preventive or repressive use of the eoonomic 
method would at least make armaments less promi- 
nent in international relations, and would relegate 
them to a passive part in many cases where they have 
bpen hitherto actively employed. By so much further 
the war-habiLwould be weakened and lose its hold. 

But that tendency to bring the war-habit into 
desuetude altogether, and to make armaments obso- 
lete, could only be completed by the creative part of 
the economic method. If the spirit of competition for 
non-national territories, and for a self-aggrandising 
use of the commercial advantages they may give, is to 
persist amongst nations, that spirit must again come 
to its logical and practical expression in war-effort. 
Fullest co-operation, instead of fellest competition, is 
essential to the practice as to the logic of any genuine 
peace-system, and without it the League of Nations 
can have no inward moral meaning. Lacking that, the 
new League would only be the old Concert writ large — 
— a Concert of the world, perhaps, and not of Europe, 
but with all the former jars, jealousies, suspicions, and 
rifts, with all the covert contests in pulling-power 
between the leading nations ; with all the mental reser- 
vations and biding of time while sounding professions 
of universal devotion to peace were elaborately 
exchanged, as in the forty years before, 1914. If we 
look ahead for another generation, dnd are warned by 
all historic teaching and all the knowledge of human 
nature that even common observation may impart, we 
shall be satisfied that no procedure on The Hague 
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model of Courts, Conferences, and Councils — however 
glorified in form by comparison — could prevent the 
old processes of competition between nations from 
working up gradually to the old crises. Then, if 
armaments were not at hand, they would be improvised 
in the manner for which the Great War has furnished 
all the data. Nothing will serve us but the full and 
thorough establishment of the new system of co-opera- 
tion between peoples for the advancement of their 
common welfare by the willing and the glad employ- 
ment of their utmost combined efforts. 

This only, by its daily, universal, all-pervading 
influence, can eradicate the war-tradition, substitute 
the peace-habit, and bring the world for good into the * 
new way of life. Under the League economic justice 
and progress for all must be as certainly assured as 
political justice and progress. Armaments, like 
other instruments of man, the “ tool-using animal,” 
are only fashioned and employed for an object. The 
object of armaments is either the defence o r present 
possessions, moral and material, or the acquisition of 
new. The nations must not only be induced to go in 
a new fear of what they would lose by attempting war 
under a League of Nations. They must be made to 
live in a new hope and certainty that they have more 
to gain morally and materially from the preservation 
of the creative peace of the League, acting through 
its economic system of mutual service, than they could 
tiver dream of winning by returning to that arbitra- 
ment of human slaughter which is not merely a sur- 
vival of savagery but the climax of barbarism as 
modern means are used. 
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, BRITAIN AND AMERICA : THEIR WORKING AGREEMENT THE 
FIRST NECESSITY FOR WORLD-GOVERNMENT AND 
WORLD-PARTNERSHIP : NO “ ANGLO-AMERICAN 

SYNDICATE FOUNDED ON SHAKESPEARE AND RAW 
MATERIALS ” .* ENGLISH-SPEAKING SENTIMENT AND 
THE WIDER PURPOSE : THE ONLY SOLID SECURITY 
FOR ANY PEACE-PROSPECT : A THREE-FOLD COM- 
MUNITY OF WILL, WAY, AND POWER : REMOVAL OF 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS : MUTUAL SUSPICIONS OF 
SELFISHNESS : BRITAIN POORER SO PROUDER : DEBT 
AND SHIPPING : IRELAND AND A MORAL : TOGETHER 
FOR “ THE OTHER HALF OF VICTORY ” AND AFTER. 

We will by no means turn this theme into the hymn 
of English-speaking union, which it might justly be 
made as every thought and impulse prompt. To be of 
that creed is to be honourably extreme. But a creed 
which invites the congregation’s worship does not 
mean worshipping the congregation. After what has 
happened to plain mankind — when a million of our 
language have passed away, yet the words of more than 
nine-tenths of all the dying were in other tongues than 
ours if they had time to speak— and seeing how 
hazardously the destinies of the future may be still 
balanced between good and ill, we cannot be worthy of 
either of our countries unless we are worthy of some- 
thing greater than’ both together. In that larger and 
higher view— -and for it— English-speaking union, if 
ever, must find, fulfilment and consecration should 
488 ' 
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there come anything more than friendship and com- 
radeship whether in our day or after our day is done 
Before the war, German writers used to protest ir 
effect that co-operation between Britain and the Unitec 
States could mean nothing but an Anglo-Americar 
Syndicate founded on Shakespeare and raw materials 
After-dinner oratory* on both sides of the Atlantic 
sometimes lent colour to that theory, but we have 
passed beyond any conditions which could have made 
it true. 

On whether the English-speaking democracies, in 
spite of incidental differences or real difficulties bound 
to arise now and then, can on the whole work steadily 
together, for purposes including their own but wider 
than their own, depends every chance of a better seque'l 
for civilisation. If America refused to cake a full part 
in the working system of a League of Nations its forms 
or formalisms might survive, but its spirit would be 
extinguished. Next, as will be seen presently, if the 
decision of the United States saved at the outset the 
spirit of the League, without the active aid of Britain 
and the British Commonwealth its life and potency 
could not be ensured and developed. The strong work- 
ing majority — if we may use Parliamentary terms — 
required amongst the members never could sufficiently 
exist. If sound friendship and substantial community 
of method and purpose could not be shown by two 
countries who have so much that ought to draw them 
together, how could we expect other countries to set 
a better example and achieve closer agreement unless 
indeed it were closer for evil? No equal and no 
similar responsibility for the fortunes of the rest of 
mankind has been borne before by two nations. In 
their hearts they both know well what is the best 
thing to live for, and they know that they have the 
means to make it. sure. 

Modern forces have brought the world into so 
handy a compass that the hindrances to & successful 
League of Nations can be removed, if only there are 
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the three elements of all great human effort— the right 
will, determined to find the right way and equipped 
< with the right power. The Will, the Way and the 
Power are equally requisite. We have to see by what 
means all three can be called into operation. 

It is not even enough to say that nothing can be a 
substitute for strong and persevering partnership 
between America and Britain. Without that nothing 
else can be adequate. But by virtue of its object that 
partnership cannot imply any exclusive understand- 
ing between the two countries. It cannot embody 
a selfish purpose on either side, nor even an equal 
service of mutual egotism. It means more. It means 
the pivotal combination whereby the largest number 
of other peace-willing peoples can be grouped and 
moved. Whether there is to be created now, and sus- 
tained afterwards, a living and growing League of 
Nations, is going to depend alike upon how 
earnestly America and the British Commonwealth 
desire the purpose, how firmly they resolve it, and how 
staunchly they are prepared to work for it together. 

The two English-speaking stocks have in common a 
profound belief in the advance of human freedom 
under an increasing reign of law. To the support of 
that belief they can bring measureless material re- 
sources. If they have the Right Will in common, 
if they take the Right Way together, and if they join 
at need to use the Right Power, the great thing can 
be done, and otherwise it never can be done. Neither 
of our countries apart can hope to do it. Their present 
action will determine whether there shall be peace or 
war in the world long after most of the men and 
women at present controlling politics on both sides 
of the Atlantic have passed away. 

I. ' 

Let us define clearly the first means to the end. In 
that first place, nothing but the co-operation of the 
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British and American peoples can secure and maintain 
a sufficient union qf the rest. Not for a moment can 
we think of underestimating and subordinating the* 
part of other races and peoples in the world-wide 
Alliance of the League. In circumstances as they 
stand after the war, it is quite as impossible for 
us to seek exclusive connection with America as for 
America to concede it. France, because of her direct 
exposure to Continental danger, has been slower to 
realise that President Wilson’s policy is the true com- 
plement of 1789, and that a League of Nations would 
be her own best safeguard. But American opinion is* 
not less understanding towards France than ours, and 
will easily .perceive why the island must remain bound 
to its nearest neighbour by the most intimate ties. 
French and Flemish soil together are for erne thing the 
most solemn God’s-acre of the British democracies, and 
can never cease to be the goal of their pilgrimages* 
Apart from that, the affairs and destinies of two 
nations who were rivals for six hundred years have 
been left inseparable by the war. 

Up to a few years ago the English Channel seemed 
politically wider than the Atlantic. The British 
Islands felt almost physically nearer to America than 
to Europe. Now new and vital connections must knit 
Britain to the European Continent generally, and these 
cannot fail to increase. The causes and interests which 
have become interwoven are far beyond any language- 
limit. Great Britain must work, in far nearer famili- 
arity of every kind, with France. If flying has nar- 
rowed or abolished the Atlantic as a politically isolat- 
ing medium, what has flying done with the Straits of 
Dover? By the airways we are de-insulated. By 
the Channel Tunnel as well as by the new railway- 
ferries we must link on to the European mainland and 
further mainlands. We a,re bound to have much closer 
ties with delivered Belgium also. As between. 
Western Europe and the East, Italy’s geographical 
position takes fresh importance ip the new age of 
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communications. The groundwork for our flying- 
routes to Cairo — that Grand Junction of the Old 
World’s air-communications — must lead by linked 
stages through France and Italy. And reflections like 
these not only concern our Allies. Looking beyond the 
next few years, every clear-sighted witness perceives 
that no peace-system whatever can be safe unless means 
have been found to make the German race itself a 
"'stabilising factor in the whole equipoise. Moreover, 
without Russian adhesion to the 'League it never could 
be made an assured peace-system by any political or 
economic effort on the part of the two English-speaking 
Powers. 

This wider partnership of many nations, which, to 
fulfil it§ vision of the Great Peace must include Asso- 
ciates, neutrals, and late enemies together, cannot be 
effectually formed at all unless America and Britain 
are in agreement, and it cannot be consolidated unless 
they remain agreed. They will have to be chief guar- 
dians of the League at its birth, sponsors at its baptism, 
and guarantors of its being and welfare until ft comes 
to maturity. 

We thus discriminate between an older idea which 
was great and a newer which is both greater and likely 
to prove more operative. Association of the two 
English-speaking systems for their own special good 
and glory was often proposed in the past. The newer 
conception sees their partnership not as an aggrandis- 
ing or “entangling” alliance, but as the surest 
organising force, moral and practical, for the world’s 
welfare. Some people might consider it unnecessary to 
dwell upon this distinction. In reality the moral com 
trast cannot be made too clear. Nor can we show too 
plainly that what appeals to us on this side of the 
Atlantic, just as much as it does to opinion on the 
other, is the second conception of world-service and 
not the former idea of a race-syndicate. 

For, in spite of the language-bond, we must rid 
our minds thoroughly of ordinary notions of race- 
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unity in this matter # if we are to make better progress 
with the Anglo- American affair itself. We must always 
remember that many in the United States not of 
British descent are apt to believe quite genuinely that 
we on this side advocate friendship between Britain 
and America for the sake of something that we expect 
to get out of it. Deeply, no doubt, do they mistake. 

It is true, indeed, that for us in Great Britain 
every influence of historic imagination and sentiment, 
every suggestion of the common tongue, every sense of 
pride in the strongest off-shoot that ever came from 
any parent-tree, are apt to move us in this question. 
Our thoughts and musings on the sea-destinies which 
have given the energies ’ spreading from this little 
land so wide a range and the cumulative power which* 
settled Armageddon itself — all these com nine to male 
us feel and hold the cause of Anglo-American concord 
as a quiet religion rather than as a demonstrative 
policy. It is a feeling like the twin of patriotism. It 
is innate and primary. We are not thinking of what 
we can get out of it, any more than our love of nature 
or the poetry of the common tongue is touched by 
reckonings of material profit and loss. 

Millions of Americans of British descent feel and 
reciprocate in precisely the same wa % It belongs to 
their blood and spirit as to ours. It strengthens with 
every effect of modern education and intercourse. 

But the majority in the United States represents 
either mainly non-British elements or is mingled 
with them. The Republic is an English-speaking 
system. It is not, and cannot be, to anything like the 
same extent an English-thinking system. This ought 
to be taken as the basic commonplace of practical dis- 
cussion on our side about the improvement and 
future of the relations between Britain and America. 
It becomes sonfewhat surprising to find that the basic 
commonplace is usually ignored. We are prone to 
argue as though community of language, as a anatter of 
course, corrected difference of race, although the 
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flagrant case of Ireland is there to beacon the 
contrary. 

Large numbers of Americans of non-British de- 
scent, and some others, are still apt to believe, as was 
jusc stated, that we in Great Britain do advocate and 
even exploit the idea oi Anglo-American friendship 
and partnership for the sake of what we can gain from 
it by comparison with other European countries. 
However crude and jarring this impression may be, 
„it seems as natural to those still subject to it as 
it seems unnatural to us. We must address ourselves 
to removing it, not by anger, but by rational showing 
that it has not a leg to stand on. That is why the cause 
of a League of Nations is now . more vitally important 
for the English-speaking world than is any sentiment 
formerly confined to the two peoples. 

Plainly the ideal of English-speaking union as 
usually pressed is not enough for its own sake. The 
American population of to-day represents elements 
drawn from every nation in Europe and from other 
regions adjacent to Europe. Each element has a 
feeling for the cradle of its own race. Of many 
elements already melted or now being fused into the 
astounding American amalgam, the island was not the 
cradle. England may be the original home of the 
Washingtons, but there are tens of millions of United 
States citizens who would no more think of a pilgrim- 
age to Sulgrave on that account than of journeying to 
Mecca. To them England, even when they are not in 
the least unfriendly to it, is a foreign country like any 
other foreign country. That is why to Americans as a 
whole the League of Nations is bound to make what 
one may venture to call a synthetic appeal wider than 
any appeal for English-speaking union in English- 
speaking purposes concerning only the United States 
and the British-Commonwealth . 1 

The more effectually we in this country support the 
greater* ideal of the world’s better ordering and its 
lasting peace the more surely shall we strengthen 
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Anglo-American friendship itself as the core of greater 
things. The two motives of English-speaking union 
and world-partnership are not only compatible; wc 
ought to think of them henceforth as inseparable. The 
League of Nations, then, is the only cause likely to 
bring the two English-speaking peoples thoroughly 
and finally together. But that cause can do it. 

It may be best to say here in passing — though we 
shall have to return to the point — a word about the 
business-backing of this idealism. What solidity of con- 
tribution can be brought to it from the British side? 
The Republic’s capacity for partnership is taken for 
granted. What is Britain’s? As to that, let us take tne , 
island alone. Many Americans agree that people in the 
United States who do not know Great Britain well — 
or who know only London but not the British 
provinces — do not realise the amount of ability 
and vitality of every kind pulsing in the old 
country with its nearly 50,000,000 of inhabitants. It 
is called old in the historic sense, but socially it is as 
young as any nation — almost rashly young, with its 
new democracy and countless other things changing 
almost everything in it except the fibre of its breed. 
America, less strained by relative loss of blood and 
wealth in the war, stands on her own feet more 
strongly than any other society existing. Britain, in 
spite of what the struggle has cost her in blood and 
wealth, is still well able to stand on her own feet. 
Man for man and woman for woman, her people have 
proved themselves second to no nation and still of the 
same sort that was the prime stuff of America’s own 
making. And there is still, as one has said, nearly 
50 , 000,000 of it at home. If there could have been 
no triumph for the Allies without America, there never 
could have been uny .victory over Germany without 
Britain. Her folk have lost none of their fresh-minded- 
ness. The same spirit that invented the steam*engine 
and the locomotive, produced the tank to grapple with 
^iew conditions of battle. When the struggle broke ouj 
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she was about as backward as sfye could be in the rudi- 
ments of the practice of human flight, but she created 
air-power just as she had created the permanent navy 
under Cromwell. For the vital requirements of war 
she fouhd herself without many scientific and technical 
things which had been made in Germany, but she made 
them for herself, in all the quality and quantity she 
wanted. So much for Britain in her original character 
as an island. Her sea-power and her merchant- 
• shipping flourish yet. She wants no monopoly for 
either, but without them the whole world’s outlook 
would have been darkened. Above all, the British 
Commonwealth is itself a League of Nations whose 
elastic but living system has been in many ways a 
mighty agency in the war, and is going to become more 
and more progressive in every single part. As the 
great conflict never could have been won without 
Britain as well as America, the Great Peace never 
could be brought to the fulness of its promise without 
Britain as well as America. If the best purposes of 
both are to be achieved, and if they have not fought 
together in the name of ending war only to bring 
another catastrophe on another generation, they must 
still feel that they have need of each other. The utmost 
of their combined efforts will be wanted yet for steady 
progress from the bare safety of a present settlement 
to the assurance of a greater civilisation. For Britain 
and America that is the soul of it, and the soul of every- 
thing that is saving for the world. 

£ 

ii. 

This brings us straight to the more concrete mean- 
ings of what we have distinguished as the three 
elements required for. the success of the League of 
Nations and of a full-peace system. The essentials 
depend at every point of practice upon America’s 
joining with Britain in the Eight Will, the Eight Way, 

, and the Eight Power. • 
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Let us see first if they have inward reason and capa- 
city for a common will, and, if so, how deep it is, and 
then whether there is anything that should obstruct 
its exercise. 

There is no conceivable doubt that the two peoples 
have an equal will to peace. There is as little doubt 
that this moral foroe and intention are going to be the 
profoundest thing in the minds of all the English- 
speaking democracies. Tlie full horrors of the late 
struggle are not yet known. They will be known when 
the censorship has been long enough removed. They 
will leave an ineffaceable scar upon human conscience 
and memory. They will revive the determination, only 
blurred and distracted by the circumstances of the 
hour, that these massacres of manhood and agonies of . 
womanhood shall never be again. At the s°me time 
all the English-speaking democracies intend, if I 
read their spirit aright, that there shall be a 
curb upon injustice, tyranny, and wrong; that 
another threatening despotism shall not be allowed 
to raise its head with impunity; that it shall 
not be any more in the arbitrary power of a 
clique or a camarilla, of dynastic or militarist con- 
spiracy, or of a few men of any kind, to declare the 
world’s peace at an end and to send to doom and 
woe millions, not only of their own land, but of other 
lands. 

That this was possible in the fourteenth year of 
the twentieth century was the enormous anachronism. 
There is at least unanimity about making an end of 
that. So much is a strong step forward. That purpose 
alone demands that peoples shall join together to 
put international affairs under a new kind of control, 
so that any Government or policy taking a form 
sinister for the general interest, or menacing for the 
general peace, (fan dealt with in time. But de- 
mocracies also have their wars and Civil wars. It is 
another reason for a new system of safeguards and 
inducements. No society of its own design and pur- 
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pose is to be able at a ventufe to convulse and 
jeopardise other societies. But r just as war must be 
made not worth while for anyone, but a gamble too 
probably ruinous to risk, so peace must be made worth 
while for everyone. 

Any rtiind on either side of the Atlantic seriously 
and purposefully holding these views must be beyond 
ordinary palliatives, or intermittent negatives, and 
even beyond occasional high-minded bloodshed as a 
deterrent from its insane abuse. The great alternative 

war means the constructive system of world-partner- 
ship, and it can mean nothing else. 

If amongst the British and American peoples 
equally these considerations we have recalled implant 
the samejeal will to peace, they must consolidate the 
same real’ will to a League of Nations. On the least 
estimate of its utility, it is the only conceivable means 
cf keeping sufficient grip on international affairs in 
those long intervals of nominal peace in which nearly 
all great wars of the past have had their gradual birth. 
Not to have any League of Nations would mean the 
absence of all control over the causes of wars and lack 
of all means of timely treatment. International rela- 
tions would be in the same vicious circle as before. The 
old drift would set in again from small wars to great 
wars. It is in the power of Britain and America to put 
an end to it, if their equal will to peace is made a joint 
will, energised and concentrated for its purpose. 

The fundamental community of mind and of moral 
force are there. What is to prevent them from being 
exercised in common? The only answer, if it is one, 
is that there have been misunderstandings. They are a 
matter of course. They always arise between the 
closest allies. They occur every day between Britain 
and the self-governing Dominions. They have hap- 
pened between President - Wilson, and" a large part of 
France. They. have been known to 'exist between 
citizens of the United States. No two nations, the 
closest, ever were or ever can be without misunder- 
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standings. When the poor have ceased to be always 
with us, misunderstandings will still abound. In this 
case we have only to look at them to see that no bush 
is a bear. After the Armistice there were undeniable 
difficulties about each other in the minds of the United 
States and of Britain. Controversy on the “ freedom of 
the seas ” led to nothing but cross-purposes. The way 
out had not been found in the manner that will 
make America what she was bound to become after 
intervention in a European war, a joint-guardian with 
ourselves of every use and right of the seas for the free- 
dom of nations and the world’s safety. As to the project 
of the League, difference of temperament, of expres- 
sion and approach, between statesmen on opposite sides 
of the Atlantic, were sometimes taken to mean an # 
eo^ial difference of intention, and even an antagonism 
of objects. 

Large numbers in each country came near yielding to 
the suspicion that the other, in spite of all its profes- 
sions of idealism, was out for itself. We in Britain 
found it imputed to us by some Transatlantic censors 
that, we were the junkers and militarists of the sea; 
that we were cunning weavers of protectionist nets; 
that we were bent to grab all the trade and territory 
we could bag. Critics of the same temper amongst 
ourselves said that the truth was just the other way. 
The United States was going to exploit remorselessly 
the unprecedented British difficulties created by vast 
sacrifices in the common cause of the Allies and 
America— and above all in the common cause of fight- 
ing down the German submarine campaign. Our losses 
and embarrassments were to be nimbly utilised to oust 
us from our shipping position and from many of 
our old trade-connections. Britain alone, it was 
said, was being left to bear all the bad debts of 
the Allies, tfhile, herself was known to be the 
safest of debtors for American loaps. Jumping to 
large conclusions on partial evidence, a ^ectipn on this 
side suspected that America was for a peace of im- 
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punity for Germany. A section on the other side 
, suspected, with as little discrimination, that Britain 
was for a peace of vengeance. If the English-speaking 
peoples had lost their sense of proportion altogether, 
and had been prevented by things like these from 
working ‘together and with all their strength for causes 
of the magnitude of enduring peace and world-partner- 
ship, they would have been like Rosamond — whose 
mind was “ not large enough for little things to look 
small in ” 

III. 

Fuller counsels and better consideration since the 
definite responsibilities of the Peace Congress came to 
bear have cleared away much indeed of this evil stuff. 
Every responsible American knows by this time that 
Britain, in spite of some new and necessary precautions 
and safeguards, means still to keep the freest market 
in the world. It is equally known that Britain has no 
desire to add a single avoidable inch to her territories. 
She will have to use her keenest enterprise to get back 
all the old trade-connections that were broken in 
distant seas when the war and the submarine crisis 
forced her to concentrate her shipping in the North 
Atlantic waters for services taxing every ton of her 
carrying-power, but of life-and-death necessity to her 
Allies as well as herself. What known episode of 
mutual service at sea between nations is more stirring 
and honourable than the participation of British ship- 
ping in rushing over American troops for Marshal 
Foch’s conquering campaign ? 

While the Old Country is well able to stand on her 
own feet, as was said, and does not need to be crutched 
even by American support, it is sternly true that 
Britain must put her best foot foremost in resuming 
civil life. For paying our debts, maintaining higher 
rates of wages for democracy at home, providing fuller 
employment for the women who have come into in- 
dustry, as well as for millions of fighters demobilised, 
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we have no artificial or exclusive advantages whatever 
to depend on as a result of the war. We can depend 
upon nothing blit enlarging our production by every 
kind of increased efficiency. That is a situation which 
every American in England who personally knows it 
appreciates and respects. 

Next as regards disposal of loose territory. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa are free self- 
governing communities. They can no more allow 
renewed German possessions in their neighbourhood 
than the United States could allow foreign occupation 
of the Panama zone. Whether by fee-simple or man- 
date of a kind almost equivalent, they must be safe. 
As for Britain at home, she had enough territory on 
her hands before the war. Tf there arc to be any new* 
trusteeships to which she would otherwise nave first 
claim under the League of Nations, she will be rejoiced 
to hand them over to America if America will under- 
take the office. 

There has been a similar dissipation of misunder- 
standings this side. In quarters that were honestly 
disquieted after the Armistice, there has been time 
and opportunity for a sounder appreciation of several 
things concerning the United States. Her maritime 
development, whether on the merchant or the naval 
side, causes neither rancour nor misgiving. It arose 
inevitably out of the circumstances of intervention 
amidst the submarine struggle. \ve and all the Allies 
urged America to build and launch. She did Build and 
launch by an effort of industrial adaptation prodigious 
of its kind. 

Most people in the United Kingdom had forgotten 
what their fathers well knew : that in ocean-trade and 
deep-sea fisheries ships under the Stars and Stripes 
had a magnificent position up to the Civil War and the 
change from wooden hulls to metal. t In 1860 Britain ' 
had about 4,600,000 tons of shipping and America 
2,500,000 in the foreign trade alone. Fifty years after, 
in 1910, Britain had 11,500,000 tons, and the United 
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States bad only 900,000 tons in woi ld-commerce. This 
kind of comparison could not havp continued. When, 
rafter 1917, a great ooean-going marine was recovered 
by the Stars and Stripes, for the first time since the 
Civil War and since the opening of the era of iron and 
steel shipping, it was certain to be permanent. It 
will put us on our mettle, no doubt, both in building 
ships and freighting them. But it is quite un- 
likely that we shall lose anything absolutely. If 
we lose anything relatively by having a somewhat 
smaller percentage of the world’s increased ton- 
nage than before, we shall gain as a nation in 
various other ways. The result is bound in the 
long run to favour reduction of the United States 
tariff. Our total exports to the Republic would then 
grow, even if some of them w T ere carried in American 
bottoms. We can always ensure more cargoes for 
British ships, if we have to do it, by developing new 
sources of natural products. 

Again, as in the famous days of her swift- winged 
“ clippers ”■ — and m spite of her own rather pessimistic 
reaction from excessive estimates of the maritime 
prospect — America will have her fine merchant- 
marine, and she will have the right to be proud of it. 
We shall know how to appreciate it in a big spirit as 
British sailors and writers up to the Civil War and 
from long before, used to pay their frank tributes to 
the old merchant-marine of the United States — to the 
intelligence of its captains, the better treatment of its 
crews. On our side, as our part of the matter happens 
to be our life, we know what we have to do, and we 
shall know how to do it. Competition is no new thing. 
The Germans were pretty good at it. We shall have to 
build ships even better, man them better, run them 
better, and think better how to provide them with 
freights. Sir Robert Giffen was < an ‘ably orthodox 
economist, a strong individualist, and a freetrader; 
but wherj there were premature fears about the “Mor- 
janisation ” of British vessels, he said that it would be 
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sounder for Britain to nationalise her entire shipping 
and reduce freight-rates to nothing rather than to lose 
the bulk of the building and owning. 

No doubt this island just for the moment is handi- 
capped as it never thought to be by the colossal diver- 
sion of money and labour in the war to tasks of a non- 
maritime kind. We shall get over that. No legitimate 
competition in the world can run British shipping off 
the waves to any grave extent. It might be another 
matter if the incomparable wealth of the American 
Treasury for consecutive years were artificially em- 
ployed to break our natural position. That would 
mean three things. It would throw heaps of American 
money almost literally into the sea. It would compel 
the whole island to effect a constructive revolution of 
a great deal of its national economy. And :t would 
be horribly out of keeping with that new spirit which 
both the American and the British Governments at 
the Peace Congress want to prevail in the world. We 
may be confident that even if there is a period of rate- 
cutting, with friction and rubs, the force of practical 
circumstances will bring British and American inte- 
rests to a tolerable adjustment in merchant-shipping 
no less than in naval policy. 

As for finance, let it be granted that in spite of the 
war the United States is absolutely richer than before 
it, and that Britain, on the contrary, is positively 
poorer than she was and relatively much poorer still. 
That is the result of creditable conduct in a way not 
always fully understood. In the war we alone amongst 
nations on this side of the Atlantic paid every single 
penny of our own charges, huge as they were. But for 
the big sums we had to lend to our Allies, and lent 
willingly, we would not be a farthing or a cent in debt 
to the United States or any country. We do not regret 
these things. K we t had to do them all over again with 
full knowledge of what they would involve, we would 
do them again. It never can be said that when we 
sacrificed our children we spared our pelf. No one in 
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the United States who bears a nanie of British deriva- 
tion has any reason to be ashamed of it. If we were 
'repaid what stands owing to us on the books, as we 
shall me'et our own obligations, we would still be on 
balance a creditor-nation. But though we are inte- 
rested in' plans for pooling war-debts, and are con- 
vinced that they would relieve the springs of the worlds 
trade in a way from which all countries would gain 
largely and the United States necessarily, we prefer 
not to urge those plans. Should no arrangements be 
made even for sharing the bad or doubtful debts result- 
ing from our own loans to Allies in the common cause, 
if Britain alone has to stand that loss or risk, she will 
not grumble about having to bear so unexpected and 
Hnusual a proportion of the total price of victory. She 
will try to- be proud of it. She will write off calmly, if 
need be, the debts that present or former Allies may 
not be able to pay her. She will strictly pay her own. 
She expects to remain solvent and in a large way of 
business. All these are practical matters to be settled 
in a temper of good sense. 

When so straight an account can be given of the 
facts, we may well hope that honest error about them 
is over. But these were things which by their effect 
on testy minorities on both sides threatened to sow 
renewed mutual misunderstandings. They cannot be 
suffered to mar any memory of the brotherhood of the 
whole English-speaking race in arms. That was shining 
without tinsel. All thoughts of history and space con- 
sidered, it was by far the most glorious happening yet 
known in the record of free peoples. It was, and it is 
still, capable of being made infinitely significant for 
all time to come. But even its immediate reality and 
object — arc they over and achieved? Who can think 
so? We have only done part of it yet. It would be 
much to know for certain that we have done half. We 
have won a victory together, and so far. The question 
is what kind and measure of victory have we won? It 
is. a question that we still have to answer together, as 
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we raised it together, and it is one that in no case 
could have been answered on the battlefield. Human 
virtue and the average of human motive are, one may* 
suppose, much of a muchness on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The motives of the Bridsh people in 
August, 1914, had no doubt their admixture, 'inevitable 
in mortal clay, but they were not less idealistic than 
those of America in April, 1917. It was with a horror 
of war that we went in to win it, prepared to be blotted 
out — nation, empire, and the rest — rather than not 
win it. America and Britain both have fought for one 
thing. They fought not merely to settle Germany as 
it was, which is done, but to re-settle the world — to 
advance largely, here and now, towards the world as it 
will be, unless in blind presumption that another and 
even a worse Armageddon cannot come, white civilisa- 
tion perishes by the way. In that sense — and what the 
mere Armistice signified was illusory by comparison — 
we have not yet won. The common task we undertook 
is not yet nearly accomplished. No destructive victory 
in arms could be more than the prelude to it. We can 
only begin in earnest to fulfil it by constructive victory 
at the Peace Congress. Whatever may be created 
there, at that first Peace Congress of the hew order, the 
complete fulfilment of the victory that all the best in 
Britain and America intended, can only be gained by 
our fast purpose for many a year to go together in a 
comradeship of peace not less great than that of arms, 
and to watch over the work of world-union that must 
come from our hands and to sec that it endures and 
prospers. 

Either one or other of our countries never had the 
Right Will in this affair, and allowed their sons to 
die for a lower thing than they were told, or else both 
our countries have that same Right Will now — so far as 
in us and our utiftost it lies to establish once for all the 
great peace by talcing upon ou?selves together the 
common responsibility which alone can ensure a living 
League of Nations. When the two peoples remember 
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what they meant and awaken to the danger of a sordid 
. and discordant sequel, they know' in the depths of their 
being that the new order of the world is what they 
desire and that they have the community of heart and 
fibre which can attain it. 

It is certain that they have the Right Will, certain 
that they are one in it. But only their Governments 
can be its true executants. If there were failure to 
achieve what is more than the other half of victory it 
would be the failure not of the two peoples but of the 
Governments in not having had faith enough in their 
peoples and in not giving them the strong lead. 

The Peace Congress finds itself committed in form to 
the attempt at ending war and making a world-union. 
It is thu£~in reality— -dull and dragging as the process 
looks — the most momentous business that ever brought 
statesmen together. There is a particular reason, 
not always remarked, for saying that if the statesmen 
at Paris left the management of the world’s common 
affairs no wiser nor safer than they found it, they 
would be much discredited. If Armageddon itself 
could not rouse them in their politics to the more than 
ordinary courage and soul which they expected and got 
from the average man in the trenches — nor even to the 
meaning of the fact that the life or death of human 
millions in the future is even now in their hands— they 
would incur the heaviest reproach that can be laid on 
invertebrate intellect and moral mediocrity. The Con- 
gress of Vienna, according to the light of its time, 
would appear far more respectable. History in these 
circumstances would not crown the repute even of 
statesmen like President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George ; nor would their nations gain lasting greatness 
through them. No doubt they .added their high parts 
in winning the Great War to the parts played by mili- 
tary, naval, and aerial leaders, by countless civilian 
organisers, by the devotion of fighting and working 
millions. But the point is that the statesmen are come 
%t last to their own proper task of constructive policy. 
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That is their own campaign. Nothing could redeem 
their loss oi it, it no healtn were found in them tor the . 
cause of averting future war and opening a reconciling 
and creative epoch in history, after the most 
murderous of its crises. 

Statesmen at the Paris Congress cannot afford to 
fail tamely. British representatives cannot afford it 
any more than American. Mr. Lloyd George, as 
Prime Minister, cannot think of failing tamely any 
more than can Mr. Wilson as President. They are 
bound to make the greater attempt. When the Right 
Will is inherent in the American and British peoples 
alike, it is only quiet in expression because, after all 
that has been said and pledged, it confidently expect? 
to be interpreted by statesmen resolved tp find the 
Right Way. 


IV. 

The question of method, which we come at now, is 
not quite everything — since even the most excellent 
machine in this kind will for a long time require 
external energy, in the shape of moral driving-power, 
to keep it going until it acquires a full momentum of 
its own; and also it will need at first a good constabu- 
lary to guard it. But method is nearly everything. If 
we need not dwell largely upon it here that is only 
because the whole of this volume has been given to 
explain and enforce it. We have taken the case every 
way, and we have seen that any merely legalistic view 
of a League of Nations framed with an eye to shun- 
ning war, rather than to make men forget it — by 
organising what has not yet been known, the full 
advantages of peace as attainable under a real world- 
partnership — would incur the danger it thought too 
much of preventing. It would be like undertaking a # 
modern education without regard to general science 
and notably ignoring physiology. We have found that 
any attempt to ignore thp economics would bo hope* 
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less, and that if they must be recognised at all, they 
had better be faced and utilised.to the full. 

The conception of limited and virtuous bloodshed 
to enforce obedience to a legalistic scheme is obsolete, 
though some pacifists otherwise opposed to violence 
have been tempted to regard it almost with that sense 
of righteous luxury which has been thought the most 
perilous of all emotions. Due means for unavoidable 
killing — corresponding as near as may be to capital 
punishment in international relations — must be seen 
jto, but they must be the very last resort. To think 
otherwise would be to throw up the cause by per- 
petuating war-thoughts and war-examples in the way 
most likely to disrupt the League. The economic 
method, applied through a standing organisation, is 
required ‘ to make the boycott the more normal means 
of bloodless coercion. Economics are the essence of 
any procedure for the international labour code, which 
is imperative if social peace is to be any steady basis 
for world-peace. Under the new order if it is to have 
the slightest chance to endure, wider economic ar- 
rangement and co-operation between many peoples 
must deal with intercourse and traffic by air, railway, 
river and ocean. Even if wc propose to leave war- 
debts and the future of finance for nations to settle 
as they may, there are other compulsions. The common 
interest in regard to posts, telegraphs, health, agricul- 
ture, and many other matters recognised in like 
manner by more or less international action before the 
war, depend fundamentally on economic factors. We 
might say nearly as much of World Union as Daniel 
Webster said of American Union that “ Commerce, ' 
commerce,” was the beginning and end of it. There 
would be in a similar exaggeration as large and useful 
a suggestion of truth. All this has been set out. 

What we must realise here in addition is the very 
extraordinary manner in which world-partnership 
for bettering production and distribution depends on 
the co-operation of America with the British Com- 
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monwealth, and how’remarkable are the reasons which 
ought to induce the* English-speaking peoples to , 
prefer the system of economic combination, and to 
promote it in every way in the interests of the world’s 
safety and progress iust as much as in their own. In 
no other way could their influence on the working of a 
peace system corresporfd to their responsibility for 
its maintenance. 

On the diplomatic and judicial side those two 
peoples can only take a part amongst a number of 
others. That part by itself would, of course, be a 
minority role. In shaping what one may again ven- 
ture to call for short the ‘‘ political and judicial” 
institutions of the League, British and American j 
statesmen have been amongst the foremost^ Their 
delegates and nominees afterwards will participate 
in those institutions. They could not he numerically 
preponderant even amongst the present Allies, 
great and small, no matter what bases of repre- 
sentation and nomination might be adopted. After- 
wards, as more neutral and ex-enemy countries were 
admitted, the proportion of English-speaking members 
to the total would be still less. This is right and ncces- 
sary for the adjustment of all the claims. But it means 
that neither American nor British responsibility, nor 
both together, could tell most on the political and juri- 
dical side of the League. 

It would be quite otherwise on the side of its 
economic institutions. There American and British 
statesmanship, wherever it worked in concert, would 
have a paramount power to shape the course and 
?xert the constant authority of the League. The 
lature of the power as will be perceived further on 
vould give all nations an automatic guarantee against 
ts abuse. The Governmchts of the English-speaking 
>eoples would be*able*to organise the common interests 
if peace so as to make dominant everywhere the desire 
o preserve them. Apart from the British Common- 
wealth and the United States, no other country what- 
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ever has the means of employing a world-wide 
economic influence. The extent of their combined 
resources, both for suasion and encouragement, has 
been shown throughout these pages and fully examined 
from different standpoints in turn. Together they 
command what we have called a life-sparing yet irre- 
sistible power. It would be intolerable to the rest of 
mankind if used for mere Anglo- Americanism, for 
any race-syndicate even if Shakespeare were combined 
with raw materials, or for asserting any sort of 
English-speaking primacy or suzerainty in the world. 
But it can be made acceptable and invaluable to man- 
kind if exercised in conjunction with the League 
of Nations. It can be made a saving agency. It 
can e^ej;t a new and over-ruling yet shaping force. 
It is the shaping part that is needed. The world has 
not only to establish and enforce the peace, but has 
much rather, as it were, to cultivate the peace. 

Not only the security and progress of Allies like 
France and Italy, Belgium, and all the smaller States, 
newer and older, would be best reinforced by this 
method. It could be used to give the German race 
itself, in ways thoroughly reconciled with the world’s 
safety, an equal chance to thrive and adventure not 
only in its narrow European bounds, but abroad and 
overseas. 

Until the war called into being the inter-Allied 
machinery of supply and distribution, few people, if 
any, realised what a tremendous means of pressure and 
assistance alike might be the combined economic re- 
sources of the British Commonwealth and the United, 
States. The two English-speaking Powers together 
command all the vital substances of inter-continental 
trade and the chief mechanism of inter-continental 
transport. 

They can cut off any nation offending against the 
peace-system and threatening to become a nuisance or 
a peril to its neighbours. They can do it just as a 
defaulting subscriber is cut off from the London tele- 
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phone system. They control the overseas supplies of 
wheat and other cereals, of meats and fats. They 
control the bases of the textile manufactures. They 
control elements absolutely indispensable to the metal- 
lurgical and electrical industries. They control all 
enterprise working on oil-bearing products. They 
control what feeds the* most advanced races of civi- 
lised men, clothes them, washes them; gives them 
lighting, nourishes their machine-industries, provides 
them with means for generating electricity and trans- 
mitting that cheapest, cleanest form of power; what 
equips them, in a word, with the means of wielding 
the sovereignty of mind over material. 

All this Britain and America can supply to any 
loyal member of the League of Nations, not only in * 
the same measure as in peace before the war, but in 
more ample abundance if only a common system of 
developing the world’s resources for the general use is 
now taken in hand. All this Britain and America can 
cut off from any country troubling or breaking the 
peace, threatening or committing international crimes 
of violence. As has been demonstrated in detail, 

this power in the hands of economic man- 
datories of the League like the United States and 
Great Britain could be more easily and effectively em- 
ployed than armed coercion. Its bloodless method 
would be far more in the spirit of the League of 
Nations. Except in the last extremity, the League 
never ought to resort to human killing for asserting 
its laws. 

# It will be asked whether there is not a risk that, in 
the hands of the English-speaking Powers, this sort 
of economic pressure might be abused. The risk is 
not only minimised, it is eliminated. This by reason of 
two facts. In the first case, the desire for peace with 
justioe will be, aS has-been said, the profoundest feeling 
m the minds of all the English-speaking democracies. 
In the next case, America and Britain would be a 
check upon each other. Under future conditions they 
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will have to agree, or the economic method cannot be 

- applied as a world-force either’for the restraint of 
evil-doers or the encouragement of well-doers. 

The cause of this self-correcting situation is simple. 

The United States, for instance, whether by direct 
or indirect means, dominates .in food-exports, cotton, 
copper, very much in finance and credit. In view of 
the new maritime position of America, it will also be 
essential upon matters touching the “ freedom of the 
£eas ” for the two Powers to concert future procedure 
if the most deadly friction is not to arise between them. 

But the British Commonwealth, on the other hand, 
leads in many raw materials more irreplaceable by 

- European industrial societies than food itself. Food 
is more expansible in supply and compressible in con- 
sumption. This the war has proved in a country like 
Germany. Also, as long as there is need to reckon 
Britain will be required for keeping unbroken and 
efficient the world’s transport system for any purpose 
of a League of Nations. It is no less certain that her 
separate financial strength will again become an im- 
portant factor before very many years have passed, if 
there is any settled compromise between Capital and 
Labour. 

Thus the employment of the Eight Way for ensur- 
ing the success of a League of Nations puts aside any 
question of exclusive or entangling alliances between 
America and Britain. But it does make imperative 
that the two nations shall work in the closest friend- 
ship and partnership, seeking wherever possible under 
the League of Nations to find not only the world’s more# 
general advantage, but their own account as well, in 
combination rather than in contest. They have to set 
in all things the foremost example in the new way of 
world-partnership to supersede the old way of jealous 
anxiety, plotting, grasping, and strife, which is not 
only devastating in war, but wasteful and perverting in 

E eace. * War pushes the logic of competitive profit to its 
omicidal conclusion. To temper and tame that spirit 
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and to bring it under law, both in the social policy oi 
every country and in international affairs, is the whole 
bent of modern civilisation. 

V. 

After the Right Will and the Right Way, jointly 
exerted and pursued by Britain and America, we 
must face the third condition. All surety for a system 
of practical idealism in the service of peace and for a 
League of Nations will depend for some years, it may 
be for a long period, on their reserved ability to 
employ in common a Right Power over and above the 
economic. It ought hot to be used except in the last • 
extremity. It is a safeguard that cannot be dis- 
pensed with, in view of the incalculable possibilities 
for good or evil in the world which lies before us. The 
knowledge that the Right Power existed would go far 
indeed to render its use unnecessary and to cause the 
peace-policy of a League of Nations to be automati- 
cally obeyed. 

With Russia fully in the peace-system and in the 
League’s economic-system, the latter would be so suffi- 
cient that armaments would be very seldom needed 
except for police-purposes in the less civilised regions. 
They would drop out of use as men ceased habitually to 
think and plan for the resort to human , killing in 
emergency, and began to forget it. 

But as these pages are written, no man knows what 
is going to happen anywhere between Poland and the 
• Pacific Ocean within an area of nearly 8,000,000 
sauare miles and amongst a population of 150,000,000 
of souls. Until we know that, we cannot guess what 
may happen amongst the German race, making 
100.000.000 wit\ its familiar Magyar and Bulgar ad- 
juncts. Since that is*so, we cannot be at all certain of 
what will be the future in the Middle Ehst o^ in Asia as 
a whole, or anywhere else in the world. That proposi- 
tion being unfortunately indisputable, it follows that 
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until what is obscure in the international prospect is 
cleared up, the ultimate means of coercion will have to 
be kept in reserve— the power of inflicting death — the 
international resort corresponding to capital pumsh- 
, ment. "Armaments will be necessary as collateral 
security for all the purposes of a League of Nations. 
From Congress to Congress after the present gathering, 
and between those assemblies, the present Allies and 
America ought to remain on guard, while never ceas- 
,dng to work to bring both the German and the Russian 
peoples into full membership of a peace-system giving 
scope to the idealism as well as the interests of both 
those races. 

Meanwhile the defensive and constructive associa- 
tion between America and all the Allies must con- 
tinue if they mean to be sure of a steady basis for any 
political superstructure they may hope to build. They 
must stick together, if they are resolved to keep “ the 
world safe for democracy,” and in all circumstances to 
uphold the Great Peace. They must be in unison for 
main objects if they want to keep the League of Nations 
in working order both on the political and economic 
side until it is accepted as a matter of course by the 
vast majority of mankind. For the success of that 
endeavour Britain and America together must be its 
prime guarantors. Without that tJtiere can be no solid 
ground for anything in the new system. 

As with other things, so with armaments. We are 
treating here not of all means of armed power for 
the ultimate surety of the League, but of particular 
means suited to the spirit and circumstances of thfi 
English-speaking peoples, and so evidently decisive 
that they might never be challenged. What especial 
kind of force, then, do we mean by this Right Power 
reserved for use in the last resort*? We mean that 
new combination of sea-power and flying-power which 
in the coming age will almost certainly dominate, as 
has been shown, all former means of hostilities. Here 
.again the two countries, must act together. Neither 
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by itself can have sufficient means of action for a 
purpose so large as that of world-control 10 stop war 
and make it as disused as thumb-screws. 

We have seen it to be exceedingly improbable that 
military operations resembling those of 1914-1918 
will ever be waged again. The waste of life, wealth, 
time, not to speak of the accumulation of horrors, was 
too gross a monstrosity. We had hostile armies of 
millions of troops stretching uninterruptedly along 
lines five hundred miles long, a thousand miles long, 
with dense systems of supply and transport working 
behind them. The various means by which the Western 
deadlock was ended in the last phase already showed 
that it would not recur even if all nations had remained 
within their old boundaries and under their old form« 
of Government. 

But to Britain and America notably the whole 
clogging, ponderous, rutted method was abhorrent. It 
was alien to everything in that particular kind of 
direct genius for action and technique they have in 
common. Into anything like that military bog they 
will never consent to be dragged again. 

They have every aptitude, every manufacturing 
means, to make air-power the most revolutionary 
agency since the invention of gunpowder. If for some 
indefinite time the warring-down of peace-breakers 
must be contemplated and ensured as a last resort, 
aircraft will be as potent for transforming all pre- 
vious modes of war as cannon were in their time. The 
United States, as we found, cannot again isolate 
its ideas of defence from close and continuous concern 
about what may happen in this hemisphere. < The 
Monroe Doctrine and the conditions of preserving it 
take an altogether different aspect in the flying age, 
when the waist of the Atlantic between West Africa 
and Brazil is only 1,600 miles wide, and ere a few 
years are passed will probably be flown in half a day. . * 

At the same time air-power, for all inter-conti- 
nental purposes, will still have to be supported .by 
sea-power and every kind of maritime facilities. 
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Heavy transport must move across the seas. Naval 
( force must act and dominate whether Dreadnoughts 
'are to be its chief instruments or something as 
different from them as is the • sword-fish from the 
whale. For world-control by arms in the last emer- 
gency — without resort to millions of foot-soldiers and 
their endless artillery — only America and Britain 
together can supply the requisite combination of air- 
power and sea-power. There is no need to insist on 
this. Anyone who doubts it has but to study a large 
i^ap of the North and South Atlantic and to consider 
the meaning of full maritime facilities in connection 
with airways and air-bases. 

VI. 

. * 

When Columbus set out it was not America that he 
meant to discover. It met him on the way. Something 
like this happens in the course of most great quests 
and of nearly all true work. Both the English-speak- 
ing peoples have been led through the war towards 
quite other results and tasks, as towards even greater 
opportunities, than they imagined when they entered 
it. Their choice is either to accept the mission they 
have found — or rather which has found them—or to 
turn back and make all civiiisation turn back with 
them. Those who still think of doing that must confess 
what it means. They have supposed it to mean resign- 
ing ourselves to a world no better than before 1914. 
That is not the alternative. Destiny does not allow 
rtien so easily to regain a former situation when they 
shrink from the very presence of a new. If the world 
is not made resolutely better than it was before the 
war it must become worse in many main respects both 
social and international. 

Nothing can be the same as it was before the 
summer of the catastrophe. Better or worse is the 
choice. When that is simply grasped by the English- 
speaking peoples it must mean their going not back- 
ward but onward. 
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There is no doubt about their responsibility for the 
fate or fortunes of a world which may go either way. 
because there is no doubt whatever about their means 
for making it go the better. It is as certain that no 
other peoples have those means. Working , together, 
though neither by thejnselves nor for themselves, the 
United States and the British Commonwealth can 
always keep a sure because saving leadership of at 
least three-fourths of mankind, and they can always 
command a yet larger proportion of the earth’s re- 
sources. They hold in their hands, as we have just . 
seen, the three conditions required for success in the 
League of Nations as in other things. They have the 
Will; and with that the Way and the Power for them 
to use or leave. As to the first requirement we have 
shown that no will to peace can be so deep and effective 
as their community in that purpose. Either other 
peoples cannot yet possess it to the same degree or are 
less freely placed to exercise it. The English-speaking 
peoples alone can enable the Right Way to be taken 
because they alone can provide the practical economic 
means for giving full efficiency, whether preventive 
or creative, to a World-Partnership for peace. They 
alone can wield a sufficiency of the Right Power 
because their economics enable them to have it. Their 
maritime, technical and industrial facilities can 
equip them to an incomparable extent with the par- 
ticular force, the combined air-power and sea-power, 
so evidently decisive for a last emergency, that if 
America and Britain together were fully prepared to 
use it — as long as the possibilities of danger remain 
what they are now — it most likely never would be . 
challenged. 

They have still fo win the kind and measure of 
victory they sot out to fight for. They can only gain 
it by joining for the solid establishment of lasting 
peace upon the economic foundation^ required to make • 
any basis broad enough and strong enough. • 

If issues like these had arisen in connection with 
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diSerent names, circumstances and forms, the closer 
.association of the English-speaking peoples would 
still have been the most natural and necessary of all 
steps for the beginnings of a World-Union. 

It may be said that the argument has so far con- 
spicuously left out the real difficulty, and that to dis- 
cuss Anglo-American relations without referring to 
the Irish question is as though a man should consult 
his doctor fully about everything but the fact that he 
had a needle in his stomach. That looks too like the 
truth, and yet it is fortunately not the truth. Here 
again as in other international matters, the United 
States with much influence has a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. If America asks Britain why she does 
not settle the Irish question, Britain must ask why 
America does not help her to settle it. The 
United States experiences moral pain on this 
subject, for some reasons with which tne majority 
of Great Britain is now in profound sympathy, 
but the real discomfort is on this side. No 
man who has a needle in his body puts it there 
or keeps it there for his own pleasure. To have 
it out he would do anything in reason— anything 
short of committing suicide to forget it. The Irish 
question can be settled and soon if the United States 
definitely encourages the sane Home Rule, which is 
the only thing that can give any unity or peace to 
Ireland • and if the United States also firmly refuses 
countenance to the separatism which would mean 
civil war in Ireland itself, and its partition for ever 
between two irreconcilable breeds; and if American 
feeling can no longer be mobilised in support of any 
extremist and ruinous demand. 

Let America help us morally in this way, as she has 
not yet done, to settle the Irish question, and even that 
will be settled. Let her help us by distinguishing. On 
the one hand Irfsh unity can never exist upon a Sinn 
Fein and separatist basis. Equally, it cannot exist 
while Unionist Ulster refuses to enter into even a 
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more moderate system of Home Rule. If America's 
full moral support is given to the sane reconciling 
policy and not the extremist, Ulster would have tb 
make the right concession to the paramount interests 
of English-speaking partnership, and the Nationalists 
would have to make the right concessions to Ulster by 
thoroughly eliminating what is separatist in the Sinn 
Fein demands. Upon these terms, with the United 
States morally participating, Britain can solve the 
Irish question and not otherwise. Meanwhile, the 
deadlock is in Ireland itself. There is no longer any 
effective objection in Great Britain to Home Rule 
proper. There is only a refusal such as the United 
States would be the first to make in our place, to 
extinguish by bloodshed in Ireland that political 
minority which has been entirely faithful 1 > to the 
common cause in the war, and to do this in order that 
separatism and not Home Rule might triumph. Inci- 
dentally, the co-operation of the English-speaking 
peoples for World-Partnership would do more than 
anything else to bring about an Irish settlement on % 
sane Home Rule basis, and we may be confident that it 
will be secured. Even from the standpoint of econo- 
mics proper, Ireland is by no means irrelevant to 
the theme of these pages. In the coming years of 
air-traffic, railway-ferries, tunnels, canals, and more 
unified management and development of all transport 
and communications, that country will be the busy 
and prosperous outpost of Europe, and there are 
better things before it than it has known. In the long 
run no part of the United Kingdom will gain more 
from British plans for reconstruction. 

Meanwhile the Irish question would be no better, 
bad as it is, and Everything else would be worse, if the 
deadlock between the majority and minority m Ireland 
were allowed toiiang up the whole world’s progress by 
causing dislocation instead of co-operation between 
Britain and Ainerioa. Even Ireland is another reason 
for working together and going forward like Colum- 
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bus— and towards a New World in another and large r 
sense — instead of shrinking like his crew. 

' The oo-operation whereon everything depends will 
be aided by every fresh practical influence of the years 
now opening. The Atlantic cable has hitherto been too 
limited a 'medium. It is apt to favour nothing so much 
as quotation torn from the context. It has often trans- 
mitted misunderstanding instead of intelligence. 
Flying, as has been shown, will change that. When 
each country can read the newspapers of the other with 
no more than two or three days’ delay, and when per- 
1 sonal visits are multiplied, as the late American Am- 
bassador, Mr. Page, never ceased to recommend in his 
great-minded and great-hearted way, it will be impos- 
sible to prevent the two countries from knowing each 
other m*re familiarly and more of the truth about each 
other. From that, the cause of their closer community 
of friendship and action can only gain. This, too, 
fellows from the economics of peace, because it is 
another consequence of that traffic-revolution which 
we have been studying throughout as the agency 
making ceaselessly for a noint where world-partner- 
ship would become not only possible but inevitable. 

VII. 

When Armageddon came on Europe the English- 
speaking peoples were about to celebrate the peace 
which they had kept together for a hundred years. 
The author of this book — acting at the request of one 
amongst many American friends, the late Price Collier 
— had made the first public suggestion for the statue 
of Abraham Lincoln which is to be put up in Parlia- 
ment Square, and was advocating a memorial to 
George Washington in Westminster Abbev. If tne 
joint-statesmanship of America and Britain is now 
equal to its opportunities and to the spirit and 
< capacity of the two peoples they can assure for- more 
than another hundred years, .not only their own peace 
but the universal peace of the League of Nations. 
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It seems at this writing as though decisions of infi- 
nite consequence for that issue would have to be taken 
by America within certain weeks. President Wilson’s* 
return to the United States and his expected second 
visit to Europe are more charged with fate or fortune 
than anything since the Armistice. Eor what we have 
called the other half of victory — that part which could 
not be won on the battlefield but only at the Council- 
table— this next interval means for the political situa- 
tion what the eve of the offensive in July, 1918, meant 
for the military situation. It is no playing with coip- 
parisons to say that if President Wilson is strong * 
enough in himself, as the evidence suggests that he is, 
America’s support can make him as decisive in the poli- 
tical field as was Marshal Foch in the war-field ; and 
what we may call the constructive offensive would 
decide larger issues than the destructive. It would 
complete that only right and sure victory for which the 
best manhood of Britain and America met death or 
were prepared to face it. For that the best minds of 
both countries must carry on and more than ever hold 
fast. 

The League of Nations is ready to be founded. 
Without the co-operation of the British and American 
Governments in the main work, despite any differences 
in detail, the plans could not have been agreed on nor 
the ground laid. It is for tne United States to say 
whether the architecture of the Great Peace shall be 
raised or whether the preparations shall be. thrown 
down. Britain’s part in - that question is in effect 
answered. She will go as far as America goes. There 
is more at stake than whether the United States will 
authorise that signature of the Treaty-settlement 
which means the clinching guarantee that it shall be 
no “scrap of paper.” There is more at stake than 
whether America# will take responsibilities and man- 
dates under the League corresponding to her influence # 
and strength. Constantinople and Armenia, the Holy 
Land and Ararat, are nearer to Washington than are 
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Manila and the Philippines, and yet not only are in- 
comparably greater in all the association and scope 
that can stir men, but would mean for America even 
the lead in that restoration of Russia without which no 
better hope whatever for the world can be sure. 

What is at issue beyond all these is whether the 
United States and the British Commonwealth shall 
diminish all the embarrassments of any peace-system 
to which they will be otherwise committed and shall 
immeasurably enhance all its effect and promise by 
using the resources possessed by the English-speaking 
peoples alone to establish World-Partnership as a 
system of economic progress. Nothing less can be 
sufficient for the enduring peace, because nothing else 
can have a chance in the long run to make it reconcil- 
ing ancTcreative for all nations, including the German 
race. “ Amerika du hast es besser,” said Goethe, when 
the political aloofness of the United States corre- 
sponded to the breadth of a physical separation which 
for all vital purposes of intercourse between the conti- 
nents has been already narrowed almost to nothing, 
and must disappear. If America had the best of a good 
thing in the old phase of isolation she can have the best 
of a far greater tiling in a new phase of participation. 
On her choice depends the result of the whole civilised 
effort to rise now and for ever out of a past which in 
the second decade of the twentieth century could offer 
the manhood of millions and the grief of women as the 
barbaric sacrifice to the idol of international competi- 
tion. 

It is not to be said that America with Britain could 
have made an end of war and did not do it. The other 
half of victory cannot be won by the English-speaking 
peoples unless words of a poet whom President Wilson 
is said to know and love well are understood and ap- 
plied as they never were • 

" \yell show that we can help to frame 

A world of better stuff.” 



CHAPTER XXI. 

FOUNDING OF THE LEAGUE : INCREDULITY AND ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN HUMAN AFFAIRS : WHY THE LEAGUE WA*S * 
IMPOSSIBLE : HOW IT HAS BECOME PRACTICABLE 
AND NECESSARY : THE ALTERNATIVES ELIMINATED : 
ECONOMIC PARTNERSHIP THE MORE VITAL IMPULSE 
TO WORLD-UNION : INTERNATIONALISM PtfOJOUNDLY 
DISTINGUISHED FROM SUPER-NATIONALISM : MANY 
PATRIOTISMS AND STRONGER HARMONY : THE PEACE 
CONGRESS AND THE TRUE FOUNDATIONS : DANGERS 
AND REMEDIES : NO WORLD-PEACE WILL LAST WITH- 
OUT WORLD-PARTNERSHIP : THE STATESMEN AND 
THE ISSUE : A TURNING-POINT OF TIME. 

We are at the beginnings of World-Union, and 
they are already ceasing to excite wonder. This is only 
to say that all laying of foundations is dull for those 
to whom the design is unknown. The work will not 
stay where this Peace Congress will leave it. Its 
progress and vicissitudes may well resemble those 
of many cathedrals of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, built up through successive genera- 
tions. Each generation worked in its own details. 
Building went on steadily, or with slowness and 

S auses according to veering circumstances. Funds 
owed in scantily or fast, as the faith of a period 
was warm or cold. Sometimes fire .brought down part 
of the structure or the vault collapsed. Bearing* 
traces of all the changing minds and hdnds which 


i 
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had laboured on it, the work, tfnough seldom per- 
fected, was often completed substantially on , the 
^original plan. This is an analogy helping us to con- 
ceive what we are about when even the first stones of 
the foundations are only assembled but not laid; while 
yet the dream of a League of Nations is in some shape 
coming true. 

The history of signal invention and achievement is 
likewise, as we know, a history of human incredulity 
before the great things were done. That the record is 
littered with premature and seemingly hopeless 
attempts at purposes which in the end proved quite 
sane is equally true. But it is far from being 
equally important. The adventurous and constructive 
spirit of white civilisation is in its nature indomitable. 
Interrupted 'by breakdowns and catastrophes, it is 
always heightening the moral aim and enlarging the 
practical endeavour. The significance of its false starts, 
misses, and failures by the way is as nothing at all 
beside the endless instances of its persevering imagi- 
nation and final creating. 

It requires little or no ability to see the difficulties 
in th© path of any epoch-making attempt. By many 
the obstacles are always thought to be insuperable up 
to the very moment when they are overcome. Every 
curious student of progress, both in science and 
politics, is familiar with the lively arts of caricature 
showing how absurd, impossible, were the coming 
triumphs of discovery and design. It sounded insane 
at first for men to he told that the world was round 
when it was evidently flat; that it moved round the 
sun when the contrary was plainly the case; that 
people in different countries might exchange thoughts 
and even voices through miles of wire; that ships of 
iron could be made to swim .like Elisha’s axe; that 
heavier- than-air machines could be m?de to fly like 
birds. All these propositions in turn were as the tale 
told by an idiot. In the moods and the tenses — with all 
the inexhaustible ingenuity of sharp wiseacres in 
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barren and negative remarks— it was said that these 
things could not and would not be done; but they could, 
be and they were. 


I. 


It is so with the League of Nations. It was a vision 
and it is going to be substance, even though a series of 
Peace Congresses following the foundation-assembly 
at Paris will be wanted to bring it to anything like a 
full development. If the statesmen now meeting 
failed by any chance, at the last moment, to give it an 
effective being, it would be taken up and established 
at no such distant date by other statesmen. For the 
widest and deepest of human movements and the 
world's necessity are behind it. 

By all means, when once honest and sound begin- 
nings have been made, let us be patient in progress so 
that we may be steady in improvement. Let us test 
the solidity of the work at every stage. Let us add 
to it to meet definite needs, neither doing the least 
we can nor being led — whether by fancy for grandiose 
externals, or by a mania for unnecessary organisation 
— to forget the thorough adjustment of means to pur- 
pose. This cause by its nature is not only of to-day and 
to-morrow, but a continuing cause. If need be, it might 
well come to mark the dividing-line between political 
parties in many countries simultaneously. I do not 
doubt at all that it will be built up steadily, like S’t. 
Peter’s, with the boldness of the ultimate design kept 
well in mind; -even though, in the same way, several 
generations may be requited to complete any structure 
of World Government which would correspond to 
Bramante’s famous symbol for Church Government 
over many nations — hoisting the dome of the Rantheon 
ou Constantine's basilica. 
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The League of Nations is going, to be a rising reality 
in some shape, for three reasons. 'They are new. They 
are so urgently practical as entirely to supersede the 
former vague idealism of pacifists, who would not 
recognise, that the old state of the world was unten- 
able — that war had to pull down rotten State-struc- 
tures, and the fortresses of militarist ascendencies, 
and to clear sites in all directions before the building 
of any better international order could be attempted. 

What are the three reasons which make feasible and 
< compulsory after the war what was impossible before 
it? 

First . — Many racial and national boundaries are to 
be redrawn — thousands of miles of them, from Bel- 
gium and Alsace-Lorraine to Armenia and Arabia. 
They dxe to be redrawn and guaranteed in tolerable 
accordance with political justice. The greatest inte- 
rest of mankind now is peace, even where it was not so 
before— -in the well-known danger-areas of former 
international problems. But the new circumstances 
none the less are such that without some wider 
system than yet tried of common responsibility and 
management amongst nations, chaos might easily 
return. “When laissez-faire becomes impossible/ 
said our noted engineer, “ organisation becomes 
necessary/’ In the sphere where the external interests 
or policies of peoples cross each other— hitherto with 
friction, jostling, or collision — laissez-faire or drift 
has become impossible, and organisation has become 
necessary. Either we set up a wholly new system for 
the common management of what is of common con- 
cern to different peoples; or else the existing order of 
civilisation, wherever it remains stable after Arma- 
geddon, is like to crumble into international and social 
ruin. 

Second . — The Great War has destroyed every real 
c alternative to a League of Nations as a means to pre- 
serve the, peace of the future. The only otner 
resource suggested is that we shall confine our minds 
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in the twentieth century to the ideas of the Congress 
of Vienna; that we rhall construct a new Holy Alii-, 
ance, with democracies instead of despots as its sup- 
ports ; and that we shall then trust to the dominating 
effect of such a group-system. In any case, all such 
diplomatic structures, however solidly castellated they 
may seem at first, prove to be built on sand after a 
few decades. Statesmen this time must look further 
and remember always the risk after a long interval 
that the fortune of a next great war might reverse 
the last, as has so often happened. But in this ease, 
as facts are, the suggestion of a Holy Alliance of 
democracies is unusually worthless, since America 
would not join it for a group-purpose. Yet her marked 
abstention would quite deprive it of group domination* 
and of all security and certainty. On the other hand, 
the security and certainty desired can be obtained, and 
only so, inside the League itself. The United States, 
as a joint guarantor of its purposes, would then hold 
firmly with Britain and the other Allies, and with all 
well-warranted friends of the Great Peace, even if 
they had been neutrals or enemies in the Great War. 
This would’ be an asset more precious than any which 
the utmost indemnities from Germany could be big 
enough to buy. 

Third . — The League of Nations has become a 
world’s necessity in politics just when for the very 
first time in history other conditions have made the 
proposed new system entirely practicable and work- 
able in itself. Before the war and before America’s 
intervention, the sufficient conditions did not exist. As 
was shown in the second chapter, the whole movement 
of the world in politics and economics was rapidly 
bringing nearer the possibility of the League. Few 
indeed realised how rapidly; or knew what was being 
done. Before the yrar many special instalments of 
world-government had been found essential or 
advisable, and agreements between Governments 
had set them in operation. They existed for posts. 
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telegraphs, cables, railways, motor traffic; for rivers 
like the Danube, sea-links like the Suez Canal; for 
agricultural intelligence ; for health and epidemics ; for 
the knowledge and classification of customs tariffs ; for 
copyright and coinage ; for dealing with slavery and 
liquor amongst native races ; even for prohibiting the 
night work of white women and gain from white phos- 
phorus. There were well over a score of official institu- 
tions and conventions to co-ordinate the common in- 
terests and work of nations. Pessimism with regard to 
the League is usually ignorant of the astonishing 
amount of work that was done, even before the war, to 
prepare the ground for it — even to put up hutments for 
it in advance of its permanent structure. All these 
official^ arrangements, and others, still semi-voluntary, 
like the Labour Legislation Office at Basle or the Inter- 
national Maritime Committee, can be straightaway 
incorporated or associated. 

But all these latter arrangements, like the hundred 
treaties for arbitration before the war, and like the 
machinery of The Hague, were not enough for quiet- 
ness amongst nations until the Great War happened 
and gave certain results: — 

(a) Many conditions incompatible with a lasting 
peace were removed by the overthrow of three 
militarist despotisms and the emancipation of 
oppressed or dismembered nations for whom under 
former conditions liberty, not peace, was the first 
object. 

(b) Human flight developed during the Great 
War so fast that it brought the world at last into a 
manageable compass. For all the requirements of 
the League there are now ready facilities which 
nothing before flying provided. There are, for the 
first time, easy means for personal consultation be- 
tween statesmen at international centres; for the 
swift despatch^ representatives to any spot in the 
world , where trouble may threaten; for supervision, 
vigilance, intelligence. At the same time, for enforc- 
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ing the authority of the League in the last resort, 
air power can provide what was vitally wanted, and 
had been lacking— a mobile arm, indifferent to 
mountains and seas, able to pass above national 
frontiers, to go anywhere and do anything. Human 
flight has done as much as any single factor 
to make the League of Nations both workable and 
inevitable. 

(c) The completing things were America’s adhe- 
sion to the project and leadership of it. This rein- 
forcement brought not only within possibility, • 
but into the middle of concrete politics, the ability 
of a body like the Paris Congress to create the over- 
whelming international authority and resources 
required, both to prevent war and to organise a 
progressive modern peace-system by the develop- 
ment of common int/erests. With American action 
added to British, economic repression by the 
League, let us repeat, can be irresistible, though 
bloodless. Economic co-operation within the League 
can be made to offer more advantage to every nation 
under the Peace than an} nation could dream of 
gaining by war. 

In brief, before 1914 all conditions needed for 
creating world-government were advancing; but until 
now it was still a political, economic and physical im- 
possibility. Germany, by fatal exception, still stood 
for the war-system. America had not yet taken her 
stand for a general peace-system. Means of human 
movement were inadequate whether for intercourse or 
control. To-day, in 1919, after so many factors in the 
world’s affairs and the relations of peoples have been 
revolutionised, and after another technical miracle has 
made the whole globe as rapidly traversable as was 
any large country at the time of the Congress of 
Vienna, a universal peace-system is entirely attain- 
able, contrivable, and strictly compulsory. A League 
of Nations is our sole alternative to the certainty with- 
out it of a future catastrophe of nations, 
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II. 

At the same time the name of* a League is nothing. 
It might be applied to a shadow or a solid; to the 
palest and most transitory or to the strongest and most 
organic combination; to internationalism by consent 
fully reserving the several sovereignties of the adher- 
ing States, or to real supernationalism over-ruling 
them. Thus we have to ask if there must be now some 
definite beginnings of world-government, what shape 
is it to take to be effectual? That is the real question. 
Not whether there shall be a League, but what 
League? To answer that question has been the theme 
of these pages. They have endeavoured to answer it 
by arguments drawn from a study, however imperfect, 
of the actual conditions and forces of the real life of 
mankind, their interests and anxieties, their hopes and 
their fears, their needs and their desires, their prides 
and their smarts. 

The issue is no longer whether there shall be some 
central authority and means to safeguard the common 
life of civilisation, but whether with World-Govern- 
ment there shall be its indispensable complement 
World-Partnership. 

We began by showing that it is impossible to 
separate the politics of the peace from its economics. 
All modern history enforces that truth. It is enforced 
by everything now happening in the world from the 
United States to Russia. We then saw how in the 
half-century before the war, electric intelligence and 
steam transport had transformed all former conditions 
of human life and intercourse, even before human 
flight appeared. Several great nations had lost their 
former self-sufficient basis. Insensibly and by degrees 
European industrialism by the end of the nineteenth 
century had become dependent on the products of 
other continents — on the Americas* the African 
tropics, India alid China, the Antipodes. 

The sources of life for the industrial democracies 
of Europe were no longer under their home control 
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Germany’s fear that she might one day be cut off 
from those sources was one main psychological cause 
cf the Great War, reinforcing other factors— an 
Emperor full of delusion and persistency, militarist 
arrogance, a long tradition of war always made to 
pay, the consciousness of a mighty fighting organisa- 
tion. All these converged to meet in the desire not 
only for national security, but for limitless expan- 
sion and predominance. Germany struck to create a 
world-empire, sovereign in force of arms and indepen- 
dent as an economic sphere. This world-shatteripg 
and self-shattering attempt was only made possible* 
by an explosive mixture of fear and of lust for acquisi- 
tion and ascendency amongst the German people. The 
fear and lust fed each other. They were both stimu- 
lated by the conditions of industrialism without basic 
security which had been brought to an extreme in the 
generation before the war. Had it not been for that 
actual situation the ideas of world-policy and world- 
economics as they were visualised in Germany could 
not have been conceived. Armageddon as a world- wide 
struggle never could have happened. 

We saw next and accordingly how the war when 
it came was not only an unparalleled struggle of 
massed armies, of naval devices, and aircraft. Corre- 
sponding to the economic causes it was an all-embrac- 
ing economic conflict. It was a war of exhaustion — 
a struggle of total resources — involving food itself, 
every article of human consumption, every material 
of manufacture, straining to the limit civil working 
power, financial capacity, and every means of supply. 

For these very reasons, out of the midst of war there 
arose the working model of the League of Nations. 
It was an economic model, well-framed and well- 
tested, under the stress of circumstance, to suggest 
the true method of the future. 

It was the foreshadowing of World-Partnership. 

When America joined the Allies the economic* 
balance was decisively turned by a wholly cew system 
of international operations 
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This system included the Maritime Transport 
Council with its various section^; the Food Council, 
the Munitions Council, the Council on War Purchases 
and Finance; the score of Programme Committees 
each dealing with a main commodity or closely- 
related group of commodities. We have studied with 
some fullness the running of this machinery. It was 
of world-wide range for purchase, transport, supply, 
and distribution. Without it the war could not have 
been won. There could have been no fighting victory 
without the economic victory. Had the struggle con- 
f tlnued this organisation would almost certainly have 
been perfected by the creation of a General Economic 
Board at the top. A Raw Materials Council would 
have been added on the middle-level parallel with the 
Transppri Council, Food Council, Munitions Council, 
and a remodelled Financial Council. Below, again, 
the many Programme Committees, a full score of 
them, would have formed the wide base of this 
pvramid-like structure. 

When the Armistice was signed this working model 
of a League of Nations was in full swing. The system 
had just played its part in extreme emergency by 
subordinating all other requirements to the business 
of rushing American troops across the Atlantic for 
Marshal Foch’s defensive and offensive. This had been 
done by swift readaptation without endangering the 
subsistence of the Allied civilian masses. All these 
results threw a flood of new light upon the practicable 
possibilities of solving the economic part of the pro* 
blem of lasting peace. They were as fertile in sugges- 
tion for permanent World-Union as their operation 
had been invaluable and saving for war. 

After the Armistice came the next matter with 
which this volume has dealt in consecutive chapters — 
that troubled phase of Transition which is still with 
U3 and may prolong itself in some aspects for a long 
4 time before we reach any general state of peace that 
car be called normal. As yet this phase is as abnor- 
mal as the war itself and requires efforts as excep- 
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tional. Its mass of social, industrial, racial problems 
cannot be too carefully studied. If the seeds of new 
v, ars are not to be sown now and what we call a peace- • 
system is not to be marked at birth for fatality, we 
must do two things. We must break away from com- 
monplace in our ideas of what must be done to give 
a rational chance of creating a less dislocated and 
bloodstained order amongst human societies. Strictly 
must we put from us every blind tendency to abuse 
victory by an impure mixture of fear and lust like that 
which brought Germany to her fall. 

The economic problems of the transition cannot be * 
safely grappled with except by continued inter- 
national partnership in supply, transport, distribu- 
tion, and finance for some period hard to determine, 
but which seems unlikely to be less than twelve 
months. For the transition, America and the Allies 
are still an inner League of Nations and nothing else 
The new Supreme Economic Council in Paris, which 
at first had Mr. Hoover at its head, with men like Lord 
Reading and Sir John Beale as the British representa- 
tives, is directing the relief of over two hundred 
millions of people in the distressed and disturlied belt 
—including enemy countries as well as many liberated 
regions — from Flanders to the Levant. This unified 
administration for Supply and Relief is, again, an 
organ of an inner League of Nations, and it is nothing 
else. In enemy countries, just as in the rest, we have to 
choose with" unexpected abruptness between Bol- 
shevism and succour. It is an obligation of honour to 
assist in rebuilding the ruined or dislocated industries 
of Belgium, France and Italy, of Poland, Bohemia, 
and the rest. These are the causes making compulsory 
a large continuance of economic co-operation in the 
transition after war. 

III. 

But from this high point of history, as from, a watch- 
tower, if we care for peace after our day, far indeed 
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must we look past the transition. The states- 
men at Paris have to look to tjie end of this genera- 
tion and beyond it. They have to remember that 
every previous treaty of settlement has made more 
wars inevitable, either by sowing dragons’ teeth anew 
or leaving them in the soil. This time something 
better has to be attempted. Temporary security ana 
dominance — supposed to be guaranteed for a few 
years at least by a Holy Alliance of democracies 
without America-— would not be a solution. 

The original Holy Alliance, at the Congress of 
'Vienna and after, was a far stronger thing relatively 
than is the victorious Coalition of to-day. Whether 
the proceedings of the Paris Congress are good or bad 
Alley are so far without the sanction of 250,000,000 of 
white. people in Central Europe and in Russia. Let 
us reflect Well how much room this leaves for displace- 
ments, They will occur unless we are well guided. 
No system of penalties can preserve the Great Peace. 
Nothing but inducements can maintain it in the long 
run. 

We must all shake off the tendency to be hypnotised 
and engrossed by the overpowering impressions of 
recent events or by the welter of the present spectacle. 
We must get back to proportion in our reflections on 
the further past and the further future. We must keep 
the historic sense, remembering how large are the 
changes made in international affairs even by every 
twenty years. When we address ourselves in earnest 
to working out a peace-system we have to take it as 
almost a mathematical certainty that great factors, now 
either eliminated for the time from the list of respon- 
sible Powers or abnormally depressed, will recover 
to an extent profoundly modifying those momentary 
conditions, which give almost absolute political 
supremacy to the Coalition victorious in the war. 

The Russians will again be a coherent people. The 
Germans will still more certainly be again a great 
people, for there are as many lessons in their history, 
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as in any history, to tell them how to rise from political 
and social disaster. Let the indemnifies be stern and 
competently estimated as to what amount can be levied' 
with the presumption of its being payable and without 
defeating a larger object ; but let the indemnities be 
compatible with the “ willing peace ” of some years 
hence and not incompatible with it. These are the 
contingencies which statesmen planning a lasting 
peace-system must bear well in mind. 

They have equally to recollect that whatever else 
happens Labour movements will grow everywhere, and t 
, their future will be largely international. As to this, * 
we must not allow ourselves to be deceived by what we 
may call intensely temporary circumstances like the 
Unionist majority in the recent British General Elec- 
tions or the strength of M. ClemenceauV' personal 
rbgime in France. Strong eddies and swirls must not 
induce us to mistake the main trend of the time, 
whether we like it or like it not. 

Let us, then, go over the sketch and ink in more 
strongly, as it were, the reasons which are bringing 
about the introduction of World- Government with re- 
lative case, but dictate also the more novel and potent 
departure in the direction of economic partnership 
between nations. 

The old diplomacy was little altered in spirit and 
method from the days of Louis XIV. up to the Treaty 
of Berlin — or perhaps not much even up to the con- 
ferences on the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913. Its 
foundations have now disappeared. A system more 
coherent, consecutive, and broader far must be adap- 
ted to international affairs in the new age. There 
can be no escape from the spirit of the League of 
Nations; none from the necessity of creating a 
real organism to which must belong all considerable 
civilised peoples, represented in some proportion to 
their size, none otherwise being superior or inferior * 
amongst them. That is the only way if we are not 
botching the Europe of the moment— dealing with 
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it on the principle of patching up one part of its 
old garments with cloth taken from some other part left 
f more tattered. The real League of Nations offers 
the sole method which can give a reasonable chance of 
success, if we wish a peace-system to last even for one 
generation. Otherwise, it is certain that wars will 
return — wars of a very different character from those 
of the past, but more swiftly and hideously destructive 
of the centres of civilisation. For as our own and 
America’s example has shown, fighting-power can be 
improvised, no matter how much standing armaments 
inay be reduced. To abolish the ready apparatus of 
war altogether would be insufficient. It might be 
nought without a deeper attempt to eradicate war- 
motives and to substitute full peace-inducements. 

The.LSague then must not only be created in form. 
It would be a snare as well as a delusion unless some 
vital principle of power and creativeness were breathed 
into it from its beginnings. It will not be nearly 
enough for it to be capable of some considerable pro- 
vision for a safer future. It must be constituted and 
equipped to create by its own action a far better 
future. Nothing is more feasible with the economic 
means for transport and development existing to day. 
It must be not a conglomerate of nations but a com- 
munity of nations. 

What must be done for that purpose we saw in a 
series of chapters. A living League, capable of organis- 
ing the constructive peace of mutual service, cannot be 
that one-sided system which jurists and politicians 
have as a rule imagined — somewhat artificially 
fraternal, highly legal, elaborately persuasive, occa- 
sionally coercive. It must be two-sided. For the diplo- 
matic and judicial purposes which are essential let 'it 
be as effective as it can be made. But as much or more 
must it be economic. Tt must have not (Ally those con- 
stitutional forms /ind functions to which so much 
thought has been devoted, but those quite different 
institutions to which little public heed has been given 
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— the more original and energising bodies for common 
management and improvement of practical interests. 

These have not to be invented. In the Inter-Allied * 
Boards they are there and have been proved. Like all 
the strongest faculties of human government/, they 
grew out of necessity. With an unprecedented kind 
of experience in purchase, transport and allocation; 
with an unrivalled knowledge of the resources of all 
the continents, and thus of the inter-play of national 
demands and needs in proportion to world-supplies 
— they are there. They are as ready to be taken ov^r 
by the League of Nations as is the Postal Union 
or the Institute of Agriculture, or the Danube Com- 
mission which can now be enlarged with as much gain 
to other reaches of that river as there has been on the 
lowermost section. This Inter-Allied organisation was 
formed to combine the resources and adjust the 
needs of what is now and as yet the Inner League of 
Nations. It was created in crisis. So were repre- 
sentative institutions themselves and so have they 
developed. Parliamentary Government rose out of 
entirely practical emergencies just as its executive 
and legislative machines have been altered and ex- 
tended to meet the immediate pressure of new needs 
or to prevent recurrence of dangers which had been 
quelled. Between a number of nations under extreme 
difficulty full mutual service was proved possible in 
war. Upon a larger, and yet, as it were, more 
moderate, scale the same means can be adapted to 
harmonise for all nations the very interests which have 
caused the most rankling and corroding animosities. 
The Working Model has forwarded^ ideas on the pos- 
sibilities of international partnership in world-trade, 
world- traffic and world development as much as a 
hundred years might jiot have done without the 
education gained under pressure of the German sub- 
marine campaign. 
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As between the political and •economic sides of a 
League of Nations, let me stress the radical distinc- 
tion. The political part is designed more or less to 
adjust differences of interest. Nothing but the 
economic’ system can promote all round a community 
of interest. That is why World-Partnership is the 
hope of a permanent solution because the only means 
of bringing nations into a true system of mutual 
service. Wars arise by degrees out of antagonisms 
, oi feeling and of striving in daily affairs. A good 
peace-system must act on those daily affairs with a 
reconciling and prospering effect. 

In the greater business of mankind, as in private 
enterprise, co-operation is the proper substitute for 
conflict. “‘There would be marked limits to what could 
be done by the political-juridical side of the League, 
with its periodical Congresses, its Executive and 
permanent Secretariat, its General Council, High 
Court, its distinguished tribunals of Conciliation tor 
the graver issues. These — except when discussing at 
large — could only deal with divergencies, with minor 
ana major disputes, with irritant differences, or with 
more alarming dangers threatening to come to a head. 
The economic institutions — though, as has been re- 
marked, they would no more work with perfect 
smoothness than science can conceive a frictionless 
machine — wrnuld be acting always and every day with 
an inter-knitting and profit-sharing effect for the 
common advantage. The political-juridical side of the 
League could only deal with the intermittent things, 
with disagreements and crises. The economic system 
could act on the normal and continuous things. It 
could work on the ordinary life of the world. It could 
mould its substantial matters into a more harmonious 
whole in a way that would do more thamanything else 
to eliminate the disagreements and avert the crises. 

The political and juridical purposes conceived as 
safeguards'- against renewed outbreaks of human 
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killing are in a sense negative. The economic institu- 
tions oy comparison ^ould be positive. They would 
be working always to draw nations closer together 
for the common handling of the largest matters con- 
cerning the livelihood of peoples, their progress in 
means and enterprise, their desire for scop6 in the 
world. The political-juridical apparatus of the 
League would do much to dissipate or repress the 
old tendencies of the war-habit. The full partner- 
ship of the economic system can organise thoroughly 
the peace-habit and nothing else can do it. Practical 
world-partnership would supersede war altogether by* 
new means of promoting the wealth and welfare of 
nations — especially of industrial democracies — to 
their plain and universal advantage. 

Nations are composed of men and womShy* not 
statistical abstractions, but creatures of flesh and 
blood. Their habitual conceptions in international 
as in domestic politics are all bent towards security 
and betterment. The League of Nations would be 
futile if it were a league of anti-war ideas only. It 
must rather be devised to make peace better worth 
having for the mass of mankind than peace was ever 
yet. It must be a real league of interests, for helping 
on the common life of the world. Without economic 
help, for instance, Russia cannot be restored in the 
manner required to make any peace-system certain or 
safe. Nothing but this practical idealism can hope to 
solve the German peace-problem on peaceable terms. 
For years the economic system will be required to 
steady the existence of the New States and to assure 
their progress so as to make each of them in time an 
effective unit within the League of Nations and a 
solid additional asset for the maintenance of peace. 

Again, the political-juridical institutions— as more 
narrowly conceived /or anti-war purposes — could do 
nothing to keep the growing international labour 
movement within legal courses by the advancement 
of beneficial legislation. Accordingly those # mstitu- 
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tions could do nothing to counteract that Bolshevist 
flame of revolt which for aughtr we know may be the 
greatest danger of the future, both to social-peace and 
world-peace. 

The economic institutions, then, can give inmost 
meaning to the idea of world-union. They can make 
it an organic instead of a mechanical system. 
They can give it a cohesive and progressive force 
which it could never possess without them. They can 
vitalise it through and through. But also, in emerg- 
ency arising, economic action by the boycott can be, 
as a rule, more penetrating in coerciveness than arms. 
Its machinery could provide at need a repressive force, 
not murderous, yet more searching than armaments, 
hnd sooper set in motion. The alternative of economic 
pressure would promote the reduction of armaments 
and ultimately might quite supersede them. Tariff 
abatements and all reciprocal concessions in commerce 
would be forwarded by means incorporated into the 
same system so as to secure what we have called 
a better adjustment of trade policy to peace policy. 

Finally, it has been shown that the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States together have it 
wholly in their power to establish this new way of 
world-policy, and the creative system of lasting peace. 
With the joint leadership of the two English- 
speaking Powers, working in concert and friendship 
to use their immense predominance in inter-conti- 
nental trade and transport as a restraining and 
organising influence, everything can be done. With- 
out that nothing can be done. Every consideration 
bearing on safeguards against war, on inducements 
to cherish peace, on the future development of the 
world's resources and communications, invites Ameri- 
can and British statesmanship to inaugurate the new 
way of working at this dawning o f a nfcw age. When 
storm-clouds are still broad across the light there is 
infinite virtue in the vigour of hope, but none in its 
indolence. 
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V. 

There are some objections and misapprehensions ti 
be answered both as to the spirit and the organism oi 
world-partnership. It is said that the project of a 
league of Nations is. visionary and vain. On the 
contrary, as conceived in these pages, it is a concrete 
and operative plan for dealing with real national 
difficulties which men have hitherto endeavoured to 
solve or mitigate by armed attack. To those who tiling 
of war traditionally in terms of brave scene-painting' 
rather than of death and mutilation, and blood and 
filth, and the woe of women and desolation of those 
who have no tears, there can be no reply. Aftes 
Armageddon these vicarious stoics can onlfbg re- 
garded as a strange or fortunate species. For the rest 
of mankind it is enough to say of world-union that 
there is no vestige of an alternative offering the likeli- 
hood that a peace-system will endure. 

But it is said again that the organisation of peace 
by these means will be the same thing as the pro- 
motion of Socialism. On the same argument, yon 
ought to dissolve the Postal Union, and abrogate the 
international convention prohibiting commercial profit 
from the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture 
of matches. Socialism has nothing to do with the con- 
structive system for enduring peace urged in these 
pages. But it is certain that there would be more 
Socialism without it. If the Socialists were allowed 
to be the sole advocates of a new system of interna- 
, tional sanity and of a living League of Nations, they 
could desire nothing better for their parties in all 
countries whatever might become of the world. 

There is another objection, however, and of a very 
different kind. It is concerned with one ot the 
greatest issues of principle and feeling that can be 

This misconception about what might be involved 
in a League of Nations-but is not-has had wide 
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influence on many minds whose motives are entirely to 
be respected. We must sympathise profoundly with 
their solicitude, and must show that their fears are 
baseless. They have been jarred and repelled to the 
inmost fibre by writings advocating World-Govern* 
ment in a spirit of perverse hostility to nationalism 
and patriotism. Anti-nationalism is devoid of true 
vision and of the real constructive sense. It does not 
understand that marked character is as interesting in 
a nation as in an individual, and that national varia- 
tions enrich the human texture. 

Some cosmopolitans have made themselves the 
acrid apostles of a fixed idea. They have been 
J,ed during the war into explaining away all plain 
differences between right and wrong. 

They do not conceive how the roots of a people are 
nourished in its soil. We shall eliminate no doubt a 
great deal of wrong patriotism. We have no more 
need to get rid of right patriotism than of poetry, for 
instance, which, when “overheard,” expresses all the 
inwardness of a people and its language. Poetry is 
one of the things difficult to imagine as a standardised 
world-product. Nations must still have their own 
larger traits as well as their own little intimacies. In 
politics each folk must have some things, and a 
great many, peculiar to themselves. To want to 
abolish the various personalities of nations is like 
itching to cut down all the trees in countries to make 
their landscapes look more alike. But you will as 
soon alter the landscape and the climate as the differ- 
ence of human types they breed. You can no more # 
have standardised politics under cosmopolitanism 
than you can have standardised vegetation. 

No League of Peace in itself will make the least 
impression on that indefinable and wonderful thing, 
the corporate personality of a nation dr of a race. A 
people will still have tendencies of assertion or resist- 
ance wfyich have to be adjusted* to similar tendencies 
of its neighbours. This will always make the sphere 
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ol common policy liable to become one of cross-policy; 
and will prevent international relations from ever 
becoming a tame and easy medium. It would not be 
that if there were a universal reign of international 

* Socialism. Assemblies for World-Government, then, 
would be no more unanimous and unruffled than are 
present polyglot conferences. 

There is yet more than this to say about the deepest 
misunderstanding, which must be removed if the 
League of Nations is to flourish. Great nations will, 
continue not only in their idiosyncrasies but* 
in their strengths. Patriotism and nationalism 
never were more vital than they are in the world to- 
day. They have been re-consecrated by the war. They 
have been chastened and purified by it, desjfite all 
that vulgarising effervescence of the moment which 
amongst the Allies leads many who supported the war 
to doubt whether any innate moral good has come out 
of it. Nowhere are nationalism and patriotism 
stronger than in the United States. Nowhere has the 
general ideal of the League of Nations been more 
ardently advocated. Nowhere is there a more stub- 
born refusal to be too much fettered by it or to hand 
over self-determination to it. 

To advocate in any anti-national or anti-patriotic 
spirit the project of World-Government is the 
only way of keeping it back. The cosmopolitans 
who take this line make a capital error in reason as 
in method. In face of contrasted types of families 
of men, in plain view of differences which to a large 

• extent are as wholesome as vivid and ineradicable, the 
cosmopolitans uselessly urge an exaggerated uni- 
formity. There is wide scope for increased uniformity 
in matters like scientific, terminology and measure- 
ments. To extend the principle too much would be like 
urging that all good* statues ought ta have the simi- 
larity of bricks. No argument can be drawn" from 
things of definition and measurement in favbur of 
more monotony as regards human types and manners 
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and the corresponding varieties of political institu- 
tions. A time might come when all men would bless 
the convenience of a universal railway guide* the same 
in all countries. But that would be no argument for 
persuading the English-speaking race to discard the 
authorised version in favour* of a translation into 
Volapuk or Esperanto, equally intelligible to all 
peoples, under a World-Government given over to a 
mania for standardisation. 

, What is wanted for a League of Nations is not 
"political uniformity but more unity, which is another 
thing; and not monotony but harmony, which is the 
opposite thing. 

' It is not possible for those who desire the progress 
of the^right cause to lay too much stress on this dis- 
tinction. Internationalism and super-nationalism are 
usually confused. They are totally different. Super- 
nationalism aims at the creation of a super- 
sovereignty wielding powers of Central Government, 
as the executive agency of a Federation of the World, 
and reducing nations gradually to a provincial status 
by comparison with their present degree of free-will 
for good and evil. In this sense super-nationalism is 
almost infinitely premature in relation to any practical 
task which the present Peace Congress can attempt. 
It is irrelevant to any likely means for many years to 
come of enlarging and improving the new method 
through the working of the League. 

True internationalism is another thing. It aims 
not a,t superseding the sovereignty of. States, but at 
combining them for willing action in ways which none • 
the less for being voluntary would become habitual 
and established. International partnership is re- 
garded in these pages as tlje one real alternative to 
international pogroms with an increasing range of 
slaughter. Let ps keep what has* been best in the past 
to which even Armageddon and our part in it now 
belong/ Much in it was found good enough to die for. 

The methods of freedom born and nourished from 

• 
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strength to strength in England, long before they 
were known or could live elsewhere, are now far more 
than ever widely extended throughout the world. So 
much has been worth while. 

But unless we are the more resolute to break clean 
away from what was worst in the immediate past of 
civilisation as a whole,* and to make the great depar- 
ture from all former examples of peace-politics 
between nations, it is as sure as gravitation that those 
nations within the usual term— probably in rather less 
than the relatively long periods which since 1815 w<e 
have come to think of as the normal intervals between 
wars — will be again ready to tear each other limb 
from limb. No abstract principles will restrain it. 
No moral sentiments will prevent it. In \ain for this 
purpose has Christianity been urging those sentiments 
for a thousand years. No compulsory methods of a 
League could in the long run avoid the return of a 
world’s tragedy, though those methods might well 
postpone it. If within the League there is in effect, 
however well disguised, forced conformity to arrange- 
ments hated more and more by any large part of it, 
the repressed group will bide its time and find its 
occasion On such terms the control of a dominant 
group would only invite the peril sooner or later. 
Nothing can remove it away for ever from us but 
wholly new means— other than the familiar devices 
of Cabinets and Conferences and Courts-yfor bring- 
ing about free association and creative service between 
peoples and races keeping all their character and 

• 71 That is why world-partnership, both economic and 
political, as we here conceive it, aims, above all, a 
means for normal working agreement rather than at 
means for intermittent, compulsion. Just as the 
beginning of World-Government can only be created 
by consent of the chief Powers at present responsible 
so it can only be developed by the increasing consent 
Of S nations and their participation by choice. 
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This is just what makes the economic method by far 
the most likely mode of progress — and probably the 
only one — towards the extinction of war by an incom- 
parably more vigorous and productive use of peace in 
the general interest of nations than has ever yet been 
made or approached. It is not super-nationalism 
that is needed, but the sane, energetic combination of 
national energies, in spite of national differences, for 
the increasing and endless purposes which are common 
and not opposed. This synthesis for production and 
r not destruction can make the progress of peoples, 
under World-Government by consent, somewhat like 
the development of music — turning even reasonable 
discords more and more to account — and can 
strengthen every people in its own character to give 
mom <Tepth and colour to an orchestral harmony of 
mankind. The more each instrument is perfected in 
its own quality the better they are all blended. 

VI. 

We come now to the Peace Congress itself and to 
the concrete factors making as yet partly for enduring 

E eace, partly for enduring war. By its manner of 
andling those factors the Congress may determine 
all. It will shape our ends rough-hew them as we 
will whether it does this in the spirit of divinity or 
of something too far below. The nations represented 
at Paris are assembled but not yet combined. They are 
in their separate characters, and it may be doubted 
whether variety of types and traits was ever marked 
with a sharper significance. The gathering, for the 
founding of the League, is itself the living evidence 
that if internationalism proper is essential and com- 
pulsory after Armageddon/ super-nationalism never 
was less possible. Between two phases of the work 
there is a pause' or interval for the thought and 
conclusions which will settle the final result after 
weeks of close discussion. 
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We must consider what is the nature of the Paris 
Congress, how far it is likely to go in the intention 
to secure the peace, and to what extent it may miss 
the real means to attain its greatest end. This gather- 
ing represents more or less effectively about four- 
fifths of mankind. Though its titles are not complete 
it has more right than any Congress preceding 
to set its hand to the reshaping more or less of 
civilised and other destinies. To the popular mind 
everywhere it seems disappointingly dull in external 
effect. This is because its work is infinitely intricate 
and must seem obscure when an almost unprecedented 
amount of private negotiation has to be done before 
open diplomacy can be inaugurated. But at this stage 
it is not without jits moral splendour, to which a later 
time will do justice, if the sequel does not turri*te irony. 

There are things in it to warm the faith of men 
who usually guard themselves from believing too much. 
Poland enters European diplomacy again as a nation 
risen from the grave, though not from the dead. The 
Czecho-Slovak Republic and the South Slavs .are 
resurrected from a longer burial. Japan and China 
appear for the Far East. India has a voice. The 
Emir Feisul appeared to recall the shining Arabic era 
of Islam. The countries of both the Americas are 
represented. France is triumphant as she had not been 
for over a hundred years/ and her frontier is back to 
the Rhine. Italian unity is wholly and entirely 
achieved for the first time since what remained of the 
Roman Empire in the West disappeared in the Dark 
Ages. Britain, of all her fights, has fought by far the 
greatest, and her self-governing Dominions are with 
her at the Council Table as in war— another itact 
which would hardly have been credited a decade 
ago by the boldest of -dreamers if prophecy had fore- 
told. A President of the United States holds in these 
scenes the power of a Richeliau, but in another, 
temper. His spirit, communicating itself to America, 
and British sea-power and statesmanship together, 
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have made the League of Nations possible; and the 
Governments of the two English-speaking peoples have 
joined to create it in some form. All this is more 
astonishing no doubt than the Congress of Vienna. 

Thus far the work has been not unworthy of the 
purpose and the time. Some main conditions of a 
League of Nations are established, subject always to 
the approval of the American Senate, which is itself 
likely to be subject to the sense of the American people. 
If the latter condition is favourable, the decorous 
HQtel Crillon will have been one of the most remark- 
able birthplaces since the Garden of Eden. 

There is proclaimed a League of Nations more or 
less corresponding in its political constitution to the 
system outlined in the chapter we have devoted to that 
aspect.. There are, no doubt, broad differences in detail. 
But the League is designed to have its permanent 
departments for political affairs, its executive, judicial 
and mediating functions, and its larger deliberative 
authority. These will have the equivalent of legislative 
weight as well as direct administrative influence. It 
is not our purpose to discuss these institutions or to 
go over the ground we have already covered. From 
the nature of the case we may expect further pro- 
visions in principle for the reduction of national 
armaments as circumstances permit, and arrange- 
ments for the timely organisation, and use in emer- 
gency, of international armaments. On secondary 
issues of the definite kind we examined in their place, 
resort to the High Court of Arbitration — as we know 
—will be compulsory and its verdict final. Refusal 
to conform either to the procedure or the verdict 
would mean international outlawry denounced against 
the offender. On the larger and more general issues 
which have hitherto been the cause of the greater 
wars, it is also declared that resort tq the ‘Executive or 
deliberative Councils of the League will also be an 
obligation on pain of international outlawry. Though 
the recommendations of these latter tribunals may not 
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always carry peremptory effect or even absolutely for- 
bid hostilities — and # the broad opening left for re- 
newed war is a chief blot on the scheme— at least the 
inquiries will be very long, and meanwhile there can 
be no war without criminal breach of the laws of the 
League of Nations. Thus, obstacles, embarrassments, 
delaying devices are arrayed against any future out- 
break of the more limited kinds of war. Worse wars 
could only occur if disruption of the League of Nations 
led to Armageddon again. 

It cannot be denied that this scheme would have its 
high uses. But it would not be equal to the greatness • 
of the purpose in hand or commensurate with the prac- 
tical circumstances surrounding that purpose. It does 
not base itself on the single commandment “There 
shall be no War.” • 

Next, the inadequacies of this, as of any political- 
juridical scheme, are two. First, it depends too much 
upon deterrents from war, whereas we have seen 
throughout that nothing can be sufficient to strengthen 
World-Union and reasonably ensure it in the long run 
but the organisation of full inducements to peace. 
Secondly, the scheme provides no means to bring about 
and maintain the inherently safer condition of a 
world, at least as full as it has ever been of doubts 
and dangers which no purely political and judicial 
treatment can ever remove. It would be blind or un- 
comprehending not to perceive this or not to reckon 

with it gravely. . . . . , , 

To have the water-supply, the trained brigade and 
the fire-engines is well. Not to have the fire is better. 

It was the commonplace of international affairs before 
the war that a spark might start a conflagration amidst 
conditions which feed it, if once it breaks out. That is 
why towns of wooden houses are apt to be burned 
down, though their municipal government may be 
jxceltent. The L&gne of Nations m what may be . 
sailed its Constitutional aspect may be likened to an 
idmirable bettering of municipal government, in such 
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circumstances, with stricter bye-laws against criminal 
or careless incendiaries, and with a police reorganised 
to be more vigilant in this connection. These re- 
arrangements have been dictated by a fire of unprece- 
dented extent which laid waste whole quarters. But 
too much rebuilding with the old material is designed. 
Europe for its reconstruction needs change of 
methods as marked as change from dwellings and 
streets of timber to those of brick and stone. Other- 
wise it would be left too like a town of wooden houses, 
r largely occupied at the same time in the manufacture 
" of matches. There are still many combustible possi- 
bilities and whole vistas of inflammable stuff. Every 
effort must be made to remove these by means which 
th ; . political, the mediating, and the judicial institu- 
tions^! the League cannot apply. 

Few will think that we have pressed this metaphor 
toe far, if they look abroad on the international situa- 
tion as a whole, and their outlook does not pause at 
the Rhine. Russia, one-sixth of the earth, is even yet 
in a flame of strife, and more than the Prinkipo policy 
will be required if there is to be pacification, or if 
perhaps worse consequences than we have seen are 
not to come. The German race, and two small but 
tough races not far removed, are outside the discus- 
sions for re-shaping their own future as well as the 
world’s. The New States in Eastern Europe have yet 
to create the elementary conditions of internal and 
external stability. Their primary communications 
bv rail and water have yet to be restored on all sides. 
They will need to be supported for some years to 
come if they are to be made to stand firmly on their 
own basis. To give the support will be well worth 
while for establishing the natural equipoise of peace. 
Otherwise, in spite of all the deliberations, tribunals 
and forces of the League, collapses might ensue in 
, Eastern Europe, or confusion might return of itself 
or chaos come again. All these alone are conditions 
of wide hazard and uncertainty. 
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To these add that the social atmosphere of all indus- 
trial civilisation is full of electric disturbance. There 
is more or less Bolshevism, or the potentiality of it, 
not only throughout Europe but as far as New York 
and Chicago, Buenos Ayres, Johannesburg. All 
incitement and uncertainty such as exist in connection 
with the Russian and the German situations send an 
impulse through the universal air; and increase 
unrest amongst distant men who hardly know why 
they are moved. Add to this that the European bel- 
ligerents, one and all, Allies and late enemies, are left, 
loaded with war-debts, domestic and foreign. Ger- 
many has yet no foreign debt, but even the lowest 
indemnity will impose a large one on her in her turn. 
These war-debts are not only clogging to all trade $nd 
industry, but are hindering to all the reforms or under- 
takings everywhere demanded by democracies. 

VII. 

With as much clearness and measured truth as we 
can get into it, we must now sum up the issues which 
civilisation has to decide either in those concluding 
transactions of the Paris Congress which arc now im- 
pending or in the stage which must immediately suc- 
ceed— the first deliberations of the League of Nations 
itself. Those issues still leave wavering in the balance 
the alternatives of settled peace and probable war— 
and war perhaps at a date not so remote as is com- 
monly supposed. Nor has reasonable contrivance yet 
done, nor even foreshadowed, what might turn those 
momentous scales on the saving hand. We must 1 
try to show this in such a way that those who may not 
be won over to the explicit contention of these pages 
will yet recognise the reasons for thinking out some 
further pohcy gf their own if international cohesion 
and its inseparable condition (*f social progress are 
henceforward to be their aim. Thus we have to define 
the specific dangers so far permitted to survive or even 
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encouraged to arise, And by contrast with these we 
have to show with equal definition what are the moral 
and constructive needs still unfulfilled and unmet. 

The Paris Congress has done or projected in some 
ways more than had been looked for. To do so much, 
manifold and trying difficulties had to be surmounted. 
The credit is not mean which belongs already to the 
statesmen and their advisers. Yet no false eulogies 
can veil what is conspicuously inadequate. By one 
kind of comparison with what had been feared, and 
after the Armistice seemed not unlikely, that which has 
beeh now gained is marked and considerable indeed. 
Instead there might have been a few vague forms 
amounting to nothing as respects tangible and assured 
betterment of what has been hapless and fatal in the 
world’s conditions. But by the right comparison with 
the magnitude of the calamities we have passed 
through and with the greatest task and duty 
that could bring the statesmanship of many nations 
into counsel, the work undoubtedly comes short at the 
present point and falls below. There are opportuni- 
ties to amend it in the final proceedings of the Paris 
Congress itself. Every moral of the diplomatic past- 
should induce this assembled statesmanship, and 
especially that of America and Britain, to extend and 
strengthen what has been wrought. In all circum- 
stances, as has been said, there never was any danger 
that the Paris Congress would do too much for its 
object of lasting peace but only that it would do too 
little. All previous Congresses, as we know well, did 
too little towards extirpating obvious war-causes in 
their day. Yet even at Vienna, over a century ago, 
diplomacy addressed itself to the cause of settled peace 
not only with more sincerity than it is the custom to 
acknowledge, but with more freshness of mind both in 
political and economic measures, relatively to the 
ideas of that epoch. Since then the advance in thought 
tad in corresponding means of action has been im- 
neasurable. f Infinitely more do w r e know the need of 
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lacerated humanity and its wasted earth; infinitely 
increased since 1815 are our powers of movement and 
association. 

Judged by these standards the work of the Paris 
Congress is not yet either firm or comprehensive 
enough and does not. bear the stamp of constructive 
greatness. Simplicity and lucidity of design are 
eminent merits. They are in themselves no sufficient 
substitute for the largeness and decision which a con- 
ception like perpetual peace suggests and its working 
requirements advise. Progress on lines of least resist; 
ance has accommodated many preliminary differences, 
but this again is not sufficient if plain hazards remain 
untouched while neither the moral nor material forces 
which would dispel them are aroused. # # 

In the era of democracies and publication, popular 
support must be interested and sustained if World- 
Government is to have behind it an influence evidently 
more important than any form or function whatever 
which the system itself may embody. In the besetting 
dread of doing too much, and in the apparent desire 
«for institutions of an official type with names pon- 
derous yet dowdy, there is a real risk of making the 
League dull. On the whole, that is about the worst 
error that could well be committed. Reaction would 
appear as so often in other connections more intelli- 
gible, picturesque and stirring. 

It is yet more urgent to realise that the tap-roots of 
future war are left alive in the ground. 

* (1) That is obviously the case with Russia regarded 
separately, where, on the one hand, Bolshevism 
believing in the uttermost use of force within and 
without for the purposes of the class-conflict— exists 
to encourage a universal sequence of sympathetic 
revolts and overturns; while, on the other hand, the 
anti-Bolshevists, *devoted as one man to the ideal of a 
united and mighty Russia, whatever else may divide, 
them, are filled with bitterness against America and 
the Allies. 
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(2) At the same time, and what is more serious, the 
German problem, under the League of Nations as so 
far proposed, would be left in a worse shape than' was 
the French problem after 1871. It is idle to nurse 
delusions in this respect. We have only to remember 
what began to happen within ten short years after 
the evacuation of the soil of the Third Republic on 
full payment of the five milliards. France, in a way 
not now open to Germany, could at least find compen- 
sation of a remarkable kind — benevolently or cynically 
eijeouraged by Bismarck himself — which helped to 
postpone Armageddon. If Alsace-Lorraine was lost, 
not to be regained for nearly fifty years, France could 
at least build up the largest colonial dominion on the 
Aflican Continent. Tunis was annexed in 1882, the 
hist trenchant act of national revival since the debdcle. 
In the twenty years after that, France annexed addi- 
tional African territory to the extent of nearly 

3.000. 000 square miles; and, in accordance with a 
steady tradition, the system of preferential trade- 
connections followed the tricolor. It is true that a 
large part of this spacious area was Saharan desert — 
“ light soil,” as Lord Salisbury said. But the whole 
achievement was consoling and inspiring to a degree 
easily understood by all who remember M. Hanotaux’s 
brilliant little book, “ UEnergie Frangaise .” The fact 
remains that between 1882 and the early part of the 
twentieth century it was in the power of the Third 
Republic to build up a colonial empire to the extent 
of about 3,800,000 square miles for a nation of under 

40.000. 000 of people. The German. race, numbering 
nearly 80,000,000, is rather more closely straitened 
in Central Eurooe itself than before the war; and, 
unlike France after 1871, has neither one shr&i of 
overseas possessions nor the possibility of attaining 
expansion in this or any other respeot ex<5ept by war. 
This position, as matters stand, is inevitable, owing 
partly to Germany’s bad record in dealing with natives 
Hid partly t!o the impossibility of putting her back in 
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any position for organising dark armies in the manner 
of which she had dreamed up to within a few months 
of her downfall. But, however inevitable the fact, it is 
far in itself from conducing to the interests of lasting 
peace or from nourishing in Central Europe the feel- 
ings and motives favourable to that ideal. 

(3) Next, and above* all, we must put the German 
and the Russian problems together. In both cases, 
amongst all political schools and sections without 
exception, there will be universal and abiding dis- 
content with the peace settlement as proposed — th&t 
is, with the fundamental arrangements which the 
League of Nations is established to preserve. We have 
therefore strong influences— left wholly uncorrected 
by the Paris Congress as far as it has gone — making 
for a Russo-German combination to change thS status 
quo ; and this is a contingency more menacing to the 
best hopes of mankind than anything else is reassuring. 
It leaves in doubt the destinies of all Asia as well as 
of all Europe, and therefore all the world’s. 

(4) Not enough is done to enlist in connection with 
the League of Nations the hearty zeal and pride of 
the lesser States, including in that category all outside 
the Five Great Powers, at present supreme, and apart 
from Germany and Russia capable of becoming again 
Great Powers. The lesser States in Europe alone 
probably number not far short of 120,000,000 of people 
— even excluding the Ukraine, destined to be re-united 
to Russia by some tie, federal or other — while in 
South and Central America there may be about 
70,000,000 more. .All wise framers of Constitutions 
seek to give minorities rather more than their due 
weight; and though the desire of the Five Great 
Powers to keep control for the sake of executive 
success and simplicity is comprehensible and justified, 
it would have be^n well to give the lesser States, by 
the method of choosing representatives from a panel, 
a distinctly larger share of authority than thev have 
enjoyed in the Paris proceedings. To deviserin eonnec- 
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tioif with the League methods for building up and 
strengthening the lesser States, and for forming them 
as far as possible into coherent groups, is an object 
hardly second to anything that good care for the future 
can contemplate. 

(5) The appearance of Anglo-American emulation 
in naval armaments is perfectly compatible with the 
best relations between Britain and the United States 
themselves; but, however they may explain it, the 
example will unavoidably tend to make all other 
peoples keener about their fighting equipment. 

A situation left to this extent, full of war-dangers 
and of the suggestion of war-means, cannot be re- 
garded as answering even nearly to the world’s antici- 
pations^ the Paris Congress or to the objects of its 
collective statesmanship. There is no encouragement 
yet for that new outburst of human hope and en- 
thusiasm which ought to have accompanied the found- 
ing of the League of Nations. These feelings may yet 
attend it if the statesmen can shake off their tendency 
to follow the example of former Congresses not with- 
out merit in their day, which nevertheless did too 
little. If the destiny-shapers at Paris go in dread of 
doing too much in view of problems of this size and 
gravity the problems are likely to be too much for 
them. It would be far wiser to return to the greater 
inspirations of August, 1914, of April, 1917, and to 
the stronger ideals of the best amongst the countless 
dead; and to make the effort for lasting peace more 
worthy of the scope and reality of Armageddon itself. 

This would be wise for the most obvious of all 
practical reasons even if the moral appeal did not 
in itself persuade. We have only to look at the 
state of the social question amongst even the western 
democracies including our own. It is no mere matter 
of bargaining about wages, hours- and conditions, 
o about the future of profits and the status of labour. 
Over and above this there is ; in the hearts of the 
masses of 'many countries simultaneously, a deeper 
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desire than they can articulate or even themselves 
know for some great* ideal to renew their hope in life 
and the, world. Apart from any particular question 
of creed and dogma the war has left behind it, this 
feeling of spiritual vacancy, amongst the ordinary mil- 
lions, and this loss of direction. There is no room to 
analyse the causes here; the enquiry would lead us 
aside from our present purpose. Enough to say that 
to the democratic masses everywhere all that is now 
happening seems below what they aspired to and 
imagined when they were called to arms. Some dfs* • 
illusionment could not be escaped. That is the invari- 
able tale of human things. But disappointment and 
moral reaction to the extent that are threatened were 
avoidable and even now ought at any cost to be.met by 
measures which would revivify popular vision and 
ardour again. Restore faith in the possibility of 
human brotherhood. Nothing less will serve. If the 
statesmen at the Paris Congress answered democracy’s 
inextinguishable craving for belief by making their 
plan for a League of Nations broader, bolder^ more 
evidently thorough and convincing every way if they 
o-rappled with the issue of World-Partnership which 
the instinct of all mankind feels to be the real matter 
behind every other aspect of World-Government— 
they would find that they had eased their domestic 
difficulties and their social questions by occupying the 
mind of democracy with a new faith, and one that 
would confirm everything sound in nationality and not 
weaken it. 


Let us, however, pass from that to what is the big- 
crest part of the proper business before the Pans Con- 
gress That chief task and duty is not only to found, 
a League of Nation, but to create even its beginnings 
in a way that will do most to rfcmove war-causes 
instead of allowing some of their strongest* roots to 
remain not only alive, but stimulated in the cases of 
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both Germany and Russia. World-Government cannot 
attempt to eliminate these war-causes without World- 
Partnership for drawing nations closer from now on- 
ward in order to enhance both their general and their 
respective interests by common action. 

As regards the German problem nothing else 
hitherto suggested offers the shadow of a promise of 
solution. But the definite system of mutual service 
and security would open up a clear line of hope. It 
would give the strong presumption of results more 
Jikcly than anything else to ensure the lasting peace. 
This for reasons not vague but categorical. If for this 
central race of 80,000,000 industrial interdependence 
were irrevocably accentuated as it must be, the situa- 
tion can, never the less be made one of interdependence 
without ignominy. All vital imported supplies would 
be practically guaranteed by the working of World- 
Partnership, for it would make total supplies more 
abundant by the various means of development we 
have so fully set forth. In the transitional period this 
system would provide a strict safeguard against the 
re-conversion of German industrial capacity to war- 
power as soon as the Associated armies were dis- 
banded. Afterwards, German representatives would 
sit on all the consultative and advisory bodies, the 
economic Councils and Commissions. If Germany 
after the debacle of 1919 could not find compensation 
as France found it after 1871 in creating the largest 
African empire, and if German representatives could 
not be direct mandatories or administrative agents m 
overseas territories for at least a considerable time to 
come, they would nevertheless have guaranteed an 
equal access to the economic resources and opportuni- 
ties of the immense colonial estates of the League of 
Nations both in the Middle East and Middle Africa. 
This system would remove alike the dread of being 
t cut off from tropical supplies and from every sphere 
of enterprise overseas. Further it would be the means 
— and the* only means yet proposed — of removing an 
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everlasting feeling of humiliation and inferiority by 
comparison with all other great races and peoples. 
That feeling unless mitigated would be an inevitable 
and potent incentive to the ultimate renewal of war. 
World-Partnership, as we have seen, would develop 
on every side the freest transit for goods by inter- 
national through-routfes whether by rail or water or 
both; and from this the central race, by reason of its 
geographical position, would have more to gain than 
any other race whatever, though all would benefit. 
That result would not be to the detriment of anyone, 
but on the contrary to the general interest. Let* 
Germany prosper in all ways not only consistent with 
peace but dependent on it. That country would have 
much to gain by peace and everything to lose by w$r. 
That is just the situation which every sane thinker on 
the future must desire to create. 


There is yet another matter and it is of very critical 
bearing from the point of view of practical statesmam 
ship. The Germans under extreme compression, with 
nothing to redeem the sense of national imprisonment 
and degradation, would be united to change that 
position at the first opportunity. They would be arti- 
ficially compacted. Constraints and disadvantages 
felt to be common to all would give them a cohesion, 
and from that a strength, which they would not other- 
wise possess. It is certain that at the very leas - a 
system of World-Partnership, in addition to World- 
Government, would work so directly upon the ideals 
and interests of at least a large proportion of the 
German race as to divide it and create a strong party 
-or a strong school in each of several parties-de- 
finitelv standing for maintaining and utilising to the 
utmost the economic advantages offered under ’the 
League of Nations. Even a division to that extent 
would be enough in a free and democratic Germany to 
frustrate movements for war and. to make the peace 
assured. If World- Partnership could solve the Ger- 
man problem in this way, or in any case so imtiga 
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it as to take away its explosive properties, the addi- 
tional reinforcement of the stability and vigour of a 
League of Nations would be nothing less than a de- 
cisive asset. 

So much for the central problem in itself. But the 
gain to all the European Allies without exception 
would be equally great. For practical purposes they 
are all Germany’s neighbours — either immediate or at 
one remove. Their chief interest is to have a settle- 
ment to which Germany is likely to be reconciled 
rather than one which all Germans must work to un- 
dermine and upset by means with which the Leagues 
Executive, Secretariat, and General Council could not 
cope, much less its High Court for the justiciable 
issiles or its various methods of mediation for the 
graver.-* France has more to gain than any country from 
a settlement depending on mutual advantage and con- 
sent, rather than on a system of military precaution 
or latent coercion. The latter is a system bound to 
seem attractive at the moment to the more superficial 
men of action who mean to be realists and never are. 
It could not be permanent but sooner or later in a demo- 
cratic age would be bound to loosen and crumble. 
There is no realism in dreams of a heavy combination 
to sit indefinitely on Germany’s head. France has a 
perfectly sound distrust of World-Government by 
itself as a means for asserting the international 
legality of a status quo which Germany never will 
accept” unless the political lines of the new map are 
supplemented by wholly new economic arrangements, 
but the attitude of our nearest Ally would change at 
once if the co-operative economics of the League of 
Nations were such as to make Germany a willing 
member of the whole system — accepting its territorial 
basis in consideration of its commercial and industrial 
advantages. No nation would be mpre relieved than 
« Italy bv the prospect of a firm equilibrium which it 
would be the interest even of the central race to main- 
tain. In short, no country would be injured and all 
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would gain direclly and indirectly by the method of 
common counsel and o management for developing total 
resources to meet respective needs. 

The New States would, of course, find their particu- 
lar advantage in the improvement of ail communica- 
tions by international action, but in other ways their 
commerce would thrive better if they could state their 
difficulties and requirements to the Economic Councils 
and Committees of the League. Studying from various 
standpoints the conditions of the belt of liberated or 
enlarged nations between the Baltic and the iEge/ui, 
we have repeatedly seen it to be unlikely that they can* 
be firmly consolidated on a free basis without systema- 
tic aid on the part of the Great Powers chiefly direct- 


ing the League. 

It will be said, however, that we have still t$ show 
how World-Partnership could help to solve the Rus- 
sian problem. We have emphasised it as one of the 
two gravest war-dangers left unaffected by the Paris 
Congress and rather aggravated. Where is the 
remedy? Russia is in the Bolshevist grip, on the one 
hand. On the other, she is in ordinary times a chief 
exporter of food and raw material. Her position is 
not like that of Germany wholly dependent for basic 
supplies on the goodwill of other countries- practi- 
cally on the United States, the British Commonwealth, 
and the South American Republics. The answer is 
again clear but it demands a little more discrimina- 
tion. Wise policy of another kind, we have learned, *s 
also required for an object strictly indispensable to 
general peace and confidence — that of bringing a free 
and pacified Russia into full membership of the system 
of the League of Nations. . 

If economic action here is not everything, it is vital. 
Just because Russia is a great exporting country in 
normal circumstances no internal regime whatever can 
restore welfare and progress until, there is again not 
onlv a revival of production but a free flow of trade 
throughThe Baltic and the Black Sea. These waters 
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the Associates control. Leninism, cut off from Siberia 
as well as from maritime resources, feels more and 
more the pressure of that fact and can be made to 
succumb to it. Any other regime would have to reckon 
with it in the same way. To guide events steadily 
towards the reconstitution of a free and coherent 
Russia entering into the League, the Associated 
Powers must keep economic action under their col- 
lective control until the outcome is sure. But they 
must look beyond. 

, -In any case, the future of Russia imperatively de- 
mands a great reconstruction and extension of com- 
munications to give it conditions of cohesion and 
prosperity corresponding to its area and natural 
re'fcourcps. That undertaking can only be achieved 
with external aid, financial and technical. It ought to 
be grappled with by American leadership in the spirit 
and by the methods of World-Partnership acting 
through the economic organs of the League of Nations. 
In that case, Russia under any regime would be 
strongly and gladly bound to the League and its 
system. This would mean the whole difference to the 
outlook for civilisation and would make the guaran- 
tees for lasting peace as wide and solid as human 
effort can contrive. 

Thus the dominating question before the Paris Con- 
gress, and not yet faced by it, can be brought to a 
focus in the plainest way. If the German and Rus- 
sian problems are both allowed to remain as the 
potential war-dangers they are now, and if a 
definitely constructive and reconciling policy is not 
applied to either, it is an evident chance almost 
amounting to certitude, that German and Russian 
forces will combine — and perhaps with significant 
accessions— to create a power more formidable than 
that of the defeated Central League, and to sweep 
away by force all the arrangements made and pro- 
jected at Paris. This would not be more surprising 
and improbable than the nature and results of pre- 
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vious wars woulcf have seemed to the generation before 
the event — before the Seven Years’ War, the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars, the Bismarckian Wars 
or the vaster conflict between August, 1914, and 
November, 1918. It is desirable indeed that both the 
Russian and the German problems should be solved 
within the full system of a League of Nations. But at 
least one or the other of these problems must be solved. 
This is the primary condition if the work of the Paris 
Congress is not to be inadequate, unreal and almost 
certain to lead in the next generation or before to a 
catastrophe more desolating than that from iwllich 
the Nations are emerging. 

At the very least it is one of those things or the other. 
Either through a Russian solution there must. # be 
security against any German danger, or* through 
a *German solution there must be security 'against 


any Russian danger. It is idle for statesmanship 
at the Paris Congress not to look this truth in 
the eyes if the present endeavour for lasting peace 
is to be serious and resolute instead of superficial, 
self -deceiving and calamitous. With Russia in the 
League, all German developments can be controlled 
in the interests of peace. In the same interests all 
Russian developments can be controlled if a New 
Germany receives safe scope and inducements to 
enter into thorough co-operation with the League. 
But however we examine the supreme alternative 
of future peace or war, we are brought to the con- 
clusion that the work of the Paris Congress in its first 
phase, however creditable by comparison with a 
merely illusory or insincere scheme, is none the less far 
from equal after Armageddon to the magnitude of 
the need and the duty; and that the Congress must go 
further in its second phase unless the statesmen who 
compose it §tre to incur a responsibility graver than 

can be expressed. # , - . 

The beginnings of World-Governmeiu as so far 
assured are not bold nor broad enough Without 
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World-Partnership there can be no«sufficient removal 
of war-causes, no adequate alternative to the interne- 
cine form ot competition, no tolerable assurance that 
the peace of another generation will be preserved or 
that confidence will long exist in our own. 

Every modern analogy like every historic lesson 
supports this truth. If we turn to the domestic ques- 
tion of industrial peace we have to confess that its 
economic aspect is now paramount; and that the 
Whitley policy of partnership and co-operation 
between capital and labour through a system of Joint- 
Councils offers the only thinkable alternative to strife. 
As between nations the fundamental problem is not 
dissimilar, and by partnership and co-operation the 
solution must correspond. Even the Congress of Vienna 
had a dim glimmering of this perception. It sat before 
railways* and telegraphs were known* ahd when rivers 
were the main means of inland communication. But 
iu connection with these the Vienna Congress and its 
Committee of Navigation were led to the declaration 
of great principles though practice in that day could 
only be limited. Both in Western and Eastern Europe 
as regards rivers and other waterways connecting 
various States, the idea of free passage exempt from 
transit dues, was recognised and with that a common 
responsibility for upkeep. A recent writer examining 
the subject from a historical and legal standpoint 
expresses well and simply the meaning of principles 
to which even the Congress of V ienna had felt its way. 
“ Nations were coming to perceive— that it is to their 
own greatest interest for all of them to contribute to 
the utmost of their power towards the extension of 
international relations and world-traffic. . . . 
Among the undertakings which deserve our utmost 
care and attention we must surely place those which 
in order to bring nations together foster mutual good- 
will by making it profitable to all.” ^ < Tocthis process 
World-Partnership would give the largest extension. 

* “ International Rivers/’ By G. Kaeckenbeok, D.C.L. (Grotius 
Sooiety Publications.) 
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This would be a national system of human brother- 
hood and not less inspiring because translating into 
modern constructive terms a spiritual and imaginative 
ideal which has lived inextinguishably through the 
disasters of many centuries to become as it is now the 
master-force in civilised affairs. Enduring peace was 
beyond the power of any previous generation. To 
achieve it is within the power of our own. For this 
reason it would be the most sombre tragedy of all 
statesmanship if the sequel a quarter of a century, or 
half a century hence should show that the Paris Con- 
gress had failed for lack of insight into the heart of 
its task and of creative energy to accomplish it. The 
glory of the right effort would become greater with 
time and would match the annals of what ordinary 
mefn by millions have dared and endured in arms. The 
assembled statesmanship of the Congress has only to 
be more worthy of them. When all the real issues of 
future peace or war are still to decide as has now 
been amply shown, this amongst all historic moments 
is that one when men who are playing the part of 
destiny-shapers for good 01 ill can least afford to be 
swayed by the common politician’s besetting dread of 
attempting too much. Nor would it be too safe to 
assume that the coming years will give opportunity 
to repair whatever mav be wanting in the work of the 
next few months. None the less, if World-Partnership 
in any real sense is not established by the Paris Con- 
gress let it at least be taken up by the League of 
Nations itself without delay. 

For, well and* fairly as in many ways is de- 
signed the Constitutional superstructure of the 
League and its peace-system, the. weakness as 
yet lies, where it is least desirable, in the founda- 
tions themselves. The superstructure is buttressed 
and shored-up V the power .of the Associates, # 
and above all by’ the combined power of America 
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and Britain. But the last thing ''they can wish is 
that the system should depend indefinitely not 
upon its own sound equipoise but on their external 
support. The aim of Britain and America alike, with 
all the strength they wield, is not war but peace. They 
must improve the whole basis of the enterprise for 
which they are chiefly responsible. All thought upon 
the subject is brought to admit that the basis of the 
peace-system will remain too narrow and hazardous 
until Germany and Russia alike are brought fully into 
the system and at the same time the New States are 
• echsolidated. 

Nothing but the firm and bold extension of states- 
manship to economic action in the second phase of the 
Paris Congress can adapt the League thoroughly to 
its purpose — amidst that wide trouble and disturbance 
of the' world we have surveyed — or can give the right 
strength and breadth to the foundations of peace. 

The first phase of the Congress has been that of 
preparation. The second must be that of constructive 
or negative decision. Let us hope that the interval, 
short as it may be, between President Wilson’s revisit 
to America and his return to Europe, will go far to 
determine in the affirmative not only one of two 
inseparable questions, but both. The true issue for 
those who believe that the sound life of a peace-system 
must be in its inducements far more than in its penal- 
ties, is not whether we shall have the beginnings of 
World-Government, but whether we shall have that 
and the primary organisation of World-Partner- 
ship as well. The former seems assured to the 
full if so much value can ever belong before the 
actual event to anything called moral certainty. To 
whatever extent the unexpected happens in politics, 
one thing cannot easily be thought possible. It cannot 
be set on the records of the United State? Senate that 
its veto— defeating in Washington tHe cause which an 
1 American President had carried in Paris — forbade 
the greatest advance that general civilisation could 
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make and # decreed that war should be per- 
petuated ? 

The second step from political community to 
economic partnership between Nations would be as 
little in doubt if it had been as much discussed 
and were as well understood ; and sooner or 
later it must folW from the first. No one can 
any longer conceive a modern Government in 
the national sphere without its Board of Trade or 
Ministry of Commerce, its Labour Department, its 
Department for Posts and Telegraphs, its Board of 
Agriculture. Addition to administrative organs has 
been most prominent on the economic side in all 
countries; and our new Ministry of Transport 
shows how the process grows. In the same way it is 
impossible to conceive in the twentieth century Sny 
political and judicial system of World Government 
which could endure without the parallel development 
of common institutions for the discussion, manage- 
ment, and promotion of the most practical concerns 
in the modern life of peoples. 

It is true that in no case can there be avoided a 
certain measure of economic action which would lead 
in time to more. There are the pre-war institutions 
to be taken over. There are the admitted obligations 
to work out a code of civilised standards under a 
Labour Charter and to provide for the efficient execu- 
tion of its provisions. There is a Universal Air-Con- 
vention to be included, and it must have its Central 
Office. There are new responsibilities to be faced 
for free transit— under the guarantees of the 
League, according to the final Treaty of Settlement, 

- — by rivers and railways in various parts of Europe. 
There are the financial questions which involve con- 
sultation for years to come, and must, of course, have 
a close bearing on many trade questions.. To illustrate 
how inevitably progress must come of itself on this 
line, we need only refer once afcain to the pre-war* 
advance which is 'accepted even by those who still 
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think it will be possible not to go milch iurther. With 
respect to the Postal Union and the Telegraph Union, 
the Railway Convention, the Institute of Agriculture, 
and the rest, no one Vhatever desires to put back the 
clock; and everyone acquainted with these subjects 
realises that common action in regard to several of 
them will in any case be made ‘more complete. The 
Danube Commission will necessarily enlarge its mem- 
bership and extend its scope. A Bosphorus and Darda- 
nelles Commission must be added to the Suez Com- 
mission. 

• . These are only some items out of the list of the 
things which the purview of the League of Nations 
would have to cover by the compulsion of the circum- 
stances. But so much leaves undecided the question 
whether* these supervisions or activities shall remain 
in effect scattered and sporadic, or whether they shall 
be part of a large co-ordinated policy of world- 
partnership which might be framed even now with 
more certainty of changing the world’s future for the 
better than the League of Nations can otherwise hope 
t ) offer. Statesmanship by no means finds itself able 
to ignore some incidental economic essentials of any 
attempt to create a saner and safer order of inter- 
national relations. But the question, in a word, is 
whether statesmanship will do only the minimum even 
for the world’s convenience and not enough for perma- 
nent peace. 

On the economic side every deeper view of the 
present and all larger care for the future ought to 
move President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, and their 
colleagues at the Congress to rely most on the new 
way of working for the organisation of the common 
interests of peoples. When at least they must peddle 
with so many matters of traffic and communications, 
let them do the big thing while they are about it. 

A chief interest of the Associates themselves is in 
the widest revival of prosperity, if the expansion of 
trade is to enable the Weight of war-debts to be borne 
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ana to lighten them more and more. What might be 
done for production * and supply everywhere by a 
common and systematic policy jpr the development 
of through-communications of all kinds we have 
realised in our examination of that aspect of world- 
partnership. All thesg would be inspiring as well as 
profitable energies of a kind to awaken amongst 
nations a zeal for the League and for the constructive, 
peace-system. It would be a feeling that the more 
deliberative or judicial or even preventive procedure 
could never rouse. Reasons have been given for think- 
ing that the Supreme Economic Council now working 
will probably be compelled in any case to enlarge its 
already far-reaching operations; and that functions 
meant for the transition only may have to be con- 
siderably prolonged. By permanently developing the 
Supreme Council and the departments proper to 
the work — as they have been already explained in 
tli 3 successive chapters upon the organised peace of 
common interests — the Paris Congress can crown its 
own endeavours for the creation of a living world- 
union. 


X. 


In the long run the alternatives which are seen act- 
ing on every hand will prevail in international affairs, 
and it will be one thing or the other— co-operation or 
competition, combination or conflict, mutual service 
or internecine strife. Unless to World-Government is 
added World-Partnership, there will be no rational 
provision for World-Peace. There will be no security 
for it but the joint power of America and Britain. 
That will long be needed in reserve. But if it is to 
remain for many years the sole effective security, the 
League of Nations in itself will have failed; and all 
will depend again upon the strength of an Alliance 
cr Association behind it. 
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Were this, after Armageddon, the last word of 
human faith and the measure of .our vigour and con- 
trivance we would ha^e to conclude not only that a law 
of final catastrophe is paramount in all things as some 
scientists believe, but that white civilisation, owing 
to some ineradicable moral defeat, is near its time, as 
historic time is counted. We have more hope for 
several good reasons. The world finds itself eager 
ou every hand for reconstruction but is delayed by 
ferment and uncertainty. The necessity of common 
efforts for a general maintenance and revival of pro- 
sperity is an overpowering interest of all nations, 
and must not only make itself felt very soon, but will 
tell more and more afterwards. To that interest the 
new facilities for communication open up more ready 
lines yf action on all sides. The world to an increasing 
extent must be conceived as one, and even handled as 
one in a manner corresponding to the facts which are 
still so rapidly reducing all its distances. 

The tradition of British and American statesmanship 
after war is sagacious and reconciling. It cannot in- 
tend to lose that quality when as imperatively required 
by the present state of nations as by any situation 
that has been known. If America and Britain go 
together they will be so strong that they can well afford 
what may be called a boldness of moderation. Presi- 
dent Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George in their very 
different ways are both of the mind to appre- 
ciate Catharine de Medici’s advice — “ Now you 
have cut, you must sew.” They both know 
that an adjustment between all, those who were 
belligerents, such as has often happened, and in 
the end must always be sought, cannot be effected 
this time by special dealing with Germany, but only by 
making the general system such that Germany will find 
her full account in throwing in her t lot with the Asso- 
ciates. The economic part of their war-organisation 
managed the far larger part of the resources of the 
whole woild. It showed that the development of the 
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world’s yield by common effort can be made to give 
in more abundance eyery need of life and industry for 
which nations have competed to the point of war. 

If there is no possibility of universal free trade as 
the solution long expected by many amongst ourselves, 
the time is at least ripe for some general system of con- 
sultation and action for mutual progress such as has 
been growing up within the British Commonwealth. 
In this as in so many ways it has prefigured the League 
of Nations. 


A famous economist has endeavoured in a vivid way 
to trace the expansion of the economic unit. Front 
the tribe or manor it enlarges into the district or 
province; then into the nation; then into such vast 
economic units, enclosed as against the outer forces, 
but uninterrupted within themselves, as havfi been 
presented by the United States and by Russia Bbfore 
Bolshevism. 

The time has come when even the world, if we will, 
can be managed more as an economic unit, though a 


very composite unit. 

The flying age as we have seen already demands 
regulation by an International Convention to be 
universally signed before the different countries can 
even begin to give domestic liberty to their private citi- 
zens in the use of the air. That is but one fact which 
illustrates how equal, if well used, are human means to 
human necessities. We have to rise in the vital in- 
terests of lasting peace to the entirely workable 
conception of international counsel and partnership 
for the fuller development, the more ample and secure 
enjoyment, of the world’s resources as a whole. The 
efforts of organisation and technical science in trans- 
port, manufacture, agriculture, called out by the war 
proved that in the time before it all Government, 
were making, a pigmy use of the powers that lay al 

their hands for the service of ma®. 

We know as a nation that if we exerted ourselve: 
to raise all the means of life to a higher plane as w. 
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raised all the means of death, there would be sufficient 
fox the ample welfare of every individual not a slacker 
or a drone. There is so inherent economic reason why 
any other kind of human being should be miserable or 
debased. 

In the same way, if there* were definite inter- 
national methods for the improvement of communica- 
tions, production, and distribution in the world as a 
whole, there would be more prosperity for every nation 
than it could otherwise hope to enjoy, and there would 
J?e r a happier outlook for the human species. There^s 
enough for all, both nations and individuals, if they 
only work together, to have enough. We have to heave 
this question— let us repeat it — out of the ruts, not 
only of - war-thinking, but of mere anti-war thinking. 
We h>*ve to deal with it in a fresh spirit of creative 
policy, looking to international and social peace alike. 
We may well begin to regard the world as a place 
capable of being handled as an economic unit when no 
spot of it presently will be more than a week’s distance 
from anywhere on its surface for mails and personal 
intercourse in emergency. Other problems — over* 
crowding of population, or exhaustion of resources, as 
the pessimists of science picture — may confront other 
centuries, but this is the problem for ours. 

Many who have ceased to think World Government 
visionary, but are now in view of the fact, still think 
World-Partnership impracticable. Yet the economic 
lessons of organisation for victory have demonstrated 
that it can be accomplished. All the political lessons 
warn us, if rightly read, that it must be attempted. 
If there were but steady peace-effort on something 
near the war-scale of energy, there is no concrete 
problem of present civilisation but could be solved 
with certainty. Comparison has been made more than 
once in these pages between the miracles of technical 
► invention and political miracles like the existence of 
the United States or the British Commonwealthr- 
creations each of them which we are apt to think l&s 
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astonishing because they have come more gradually 
into being. There have been stages of definite, clean- 
cut advance as remarkable in their way as any that 
scientific invention has accomplished in its own. The 
American Constitution was framed and carried’ when 
the extremes of the Republic were far further from 
each other for purposes of human intercourse than 
any part of the world will soon be from any other part. 

Let us not be so commonplace in our routine of mind 
as to admit that the possibility of mechanical wonders 
is^imitless, but that constructive politics can never 
solve the recurrent problem which in its most recent* 
return in an acute shape has meant death for millions 
upon millions, to speak not at all of what is to be borne 
longer than the things of death. Human flight a/id 
lasting peace alike have been dreamed of together for 
some thousands of years, and one ideal could not seem 
more impossible than the other ; but they both depend 
on practical contrivance, and as we have the 
mechanical triumph at last, we can have the moral 


achievement. , 

No one imagines that a complete system can be 
created at once by the Paris Congress or by the imme- 
diately succeeding work of the League itself Counci s 
and departments at later removes will be added 
by consent and desire of the peoples as the new 
way of working together becomes habitual. They will 
be added as the score of existing and official nter 
national institutions, which stand ready to be taken 
over by the League, were created, in the decades 
before the war. When first steps arc now firmly taken 
it cannot be but tRis cause will prosper, if anything! 
the future of civilisation is to thrive So we may 
well hope. But let us keep our minds clear upon what 
Tur hone now depends. The League of Nations wiU 
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political and judicial institutions of the League th$re 
must be economic World-Partnership, or there will 
be no per&anent peane. 

In the drama of war amongst nations the intervals 
between the acts are so long that each time the cur- 
tain falls, a witnessing generatign thinks that the play 
is finished. But it is certain that unless the great 
effort for the creative and reconciling peace is begun 
now and faithfully continued, a new war will sooner 
or later arise out of the one just closed as surely as 
that conflict followed from former struggles. T&'e 
‘precedents all mean war; only the great departure 
from all precedents can in the long run mean peace. 
Statesmen who know the lessons of modern history, 
the deferred but dark sequel of so many treaties and 
settlements, cannot shrink from anything in the 
whole* greatness of the attempt at World-Government 
and World-Partnership. They cannot fear boldness ' 
in the beginnings if, like ordinary sound persons, they 
have been indeed more moved by Armageddon than 
by other wars, and are more concerned than their 
predecessors to have mercy on the unborn and on times 
to come. Like other things which have been reached, 
the League of Nations had to become, as we have seen, 
a workable system and a world's necessity born out 
of the extremity of human pain, before it could begin, 
as it does now, to succeed as an ideal; but so far as it 
is an ideal it is the best light we know. When the 
glory of the Presence was made manifest it wa: on the 
mercy-seat that it shone. 








